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CHAPTER III. 


When Norman Maydole left Mr. Talman 
Reese the latter gentleman went his way, while 
Norman turned his steps and his attention 
toward the residence of Colonel Holten. 

He found the young ladies safely at home, 
whither they had been accompanied by the 
neighboring gentleman in whose charge he had 
left them when he was about to seek some set- 
tlement of honors with the coyotes of the streets. 
The ladies had more of a suspicion of the true 
cause of his absence than they had yet con- 
fessed, or even alluded to; but when the dinner 
was dispatched, with the accompaniment of 
good humor and pleasant conversation — in 
which Norman took a modest part—there was 
a move made by the young ladies to repair to 
the music parlor, a sort of unique apartment 
devised and fitted out after plans by the Colonel 
under the advisory supervision of his eldest 
daughter and his wife. This apartment was a 
sitting-room—a parlor—a music hall—a chil- 
dren’s romping room—all in one. A comfort- 
able place for every one in the household. 
Judith called it “Liberty Hall.” To this room 
Norman followed the young ladies, but just at 
the door Miss Alice had excuse to consult Mrs. 
Holten about some matter, and upon her going 
to attend to it, Norman found himself alone 
with Miss Judith. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Maydole,” said Judith, pre- 
paring herself to be seated. 

He was about to sit down in the heavy roller- 
chair next to where he stood, when she said: 





“Take this chair,” laying her hand upon it. 
“The furniture of this room must be studied to 
get the comfort of it. Our gentlemen all favor 
this chair.” 

Then when he was seated she sat down op- 
posite to him on what ought to have been a 
sofa, but the furniture man called it by a 
finer name. The chair in which Norman sat 
was upholstered in such colors upon its heavy 
arms and high back, and in such manner, as to 
contrast with his black clothes, and make him 
look proportionately larger than when standing 
up. The general tone and coloring of the room 
were in his favor, so that, notwithstanding his 
late tousling, he looked about as well as he 
could hope to look at that date in his existence. 

“Do they like music at your home, Mr. May- 
dole?” 

“Yes, everybody in our house plays a little 
on the piano, sings a little—except—— pausing, 
he smiled, and added, “The baby; and it makes 
music which I cannot call singing, exactly.” 

“That is very pleasant.” 

“Which—the baby?” very seriously. 

“No-o-o-o!” said Judith, laughing, “I say it 
is very pleasant where a whole family join in 
the same diversion.” 

“Very pleasant—but noisy at times. We are 
very noisy people at our house when we are in 
the sitting-room, and all get going—big and 
little.” . 

“Do you all sing together?” 

“Well, that depends on what you call sing- 
ing—we can make a noise all together.” 

“A satisfactory noise?” assuming a reflex of 
his serious demeanor. 
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“Yes. The noise seems satisfactory to the 
parties performing. I can not answer as to the 
satisfaction of outside persons.” 

“Music hath charms,” quoted she. 

“Always,” he replied, “for amateurs who are 
making it.” 

“T fear you are cynically inclined this even- 
ing, Mr. Maydole.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Yes, I apprehend something must have hap- 
pened while we were out walking to-day, which 
does not add to the comfort of your digestion.” 

“Not at all,” answered Norman, lightly. 

“If you mean it, Mr. Maydole, I must believe 
you; but it would be a great aid to my credulity 
if you would tell me why you left us to-day.” 

“T left you to try to punish a man who in- 
sulted me,” he answered, frankly and deliber- 
ately. 

“Thank you, Mr. Maydole. I was appre- 
hensive you had gone to punish some one for 
insults offered to others.” 

Norman paused a few moments to look stead- 
ily into the face of the young woman before 
him, and then said: 

“When non-combatants are insulted or sought 
to be insulted in my immediate presence—I am 
insulted.” 

“You did not go back to fight with those 
men who were making remarks on the street 
to-day?” 

“T did,” said Norman, meekly. 

“Did you fight them?” 

“T did,” more meekly. 

“Did you whip them?” 

“Not all of them,” he replied, in abject hu- 
miliation. 

“Were you arrested?” 

“I was,” with great self-abasement. 

“ And taken to the police station?” 

“Even so.” 

Then she looked at him as he sat in the arm 
chair, silent and immobile as the Sphinx, and 
burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, which, 
like a contagion, extended to Norman, and he, 
too, throwing his head back against the heavy 
upholstery of the chair he sat in, enjoyed him- 
self with the glee of childhood. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Maydole,” said Miss Judith, 
wiping her eyes, “my risibles are not under per- 
fect control.” 

“Entirely excusable,” he replied, with the 
placid gravity of a tombstone; “but I fail to 
see the felicitous humor in this conversation.” 

“That’s where the humor of it is,” she said, 
laughing again. 

“T do not think it a very kindly thing to laugh 
at a ‘fellow from the country.’” 

“Now let us be serious,” she said. “Do you 





expect to fight every person in this city who 
makes ‘aside’ remarks which can be construed 
into intentional insult?” 

“Well then, Miss Holten, to be serious—if, 
indeed, I can be any more serious than I have 
all along been—I will fight any masculine of 
the genus homo, anywhere, ‘till the last armed 
foe expires,’ who intentionally calls me a ‘Chi- 
nook buck,’ or intimates that ladies in my com- 
pany are squaws.” 

She answered by another burst of laughter, 
and then asked: 

“Do you think you can whip this town?” 

“T can whip some of it,” he replied. 

“They will worry the life out of you; you 
must get used to it—as we all are. We pay no 
attention to them.” 

“In the meantime, there is an opportunity 
for a choice few of them to get used to me,” 
said Norman, looking as if he meant business. 

“Why, you might as well try to fight the 
dogs of Constantinople !” 

“Well,” he almost sadly replied, “with the 
firman of the Sultan, the blessing of the Prophet, 
and a good American revolving pistol, perhaps 
I could discourage the dogs a little.” 

She laughed again, and, during her laughter, 
Miss Alice entered the room, remarking as she 
did so: 

“Whence this hilarity? May I not know?” 
and she sat down upon the sofa beside Judith. 

“You shall know, Miss Winans; and I will 
appeal to your sense of justice. This young 
lady is laughing herself into Elysium over the 
too froward valor of a young man from the 
rural precincts. And I am that unfortunate 
young man.” 

“Alice, let me tell you before you respond to 
his appeal. He has entered the field as the 
Knight of Rugby, to do doughty deeds in de- 
fense of forlorn damosels; and I am laughing 
for joy.” 

“Ah! beautiful, splendid!” said Miss Alice, 
with well-assumed admiration. “Are we to 
assist when he caparisons his horse, dons his 
armor, clasps his sword, and buckles on his 
spurs?” 

“Oh,no! He is not of that order of knights. 
He belongs to the chivalry of the shoulder,” 
said Judith. (And if this writing did not ante- 
date the Pinafore furore, she would have added, 
with calisthenic illustration, “and this is his cus- 
tomary at-ti-tude.”) 

“Now, by’r Lady, it is a noble court whereof 
thou speakest. Beshrew me, but they are val- 
orous knights. Mine eyes have beheld them 
in the lists, where they did mock the doughty 
deeds of war in histrionic pictures of the ring. 
And I have been affrighted e’en with the pad- 
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ded buffeting that sent the palpitated pugilist 
to grass.” 

In response to this heroic mockery, Norman 
simply clapped his long hands enthusiastically, 
and otherwise sat perfectly still. 

Though no ladies’ man, he had seen enough 
of girlhood humors to believe that he was being 
“joshed” without any adequate reason; but he 
also knew that this teasing was, in some sort, an 
admission that he was worth it—people seldom 
tease sticks. 

“Mr. Maydole,” said Judith, “I forgot to ask 
you if the cruel war is over—is it?” 

“So far as I am inclined, it is. I shall never 
again have the nerve to put up my hands, offen- 
sive or defensive.” 

“Ah, Mr. Maydole, you should read Cervan- 
tes,” said Miss Alice. 

“T have read him enough to know that the 
Dulcinea del Toboso is too practically proud to 
look kindly on the hero of her honor.” 

“Oh, Sir Knight, that remark is unworthy of 
you. I am sure you will find no ‘ladie faire’ 
of this day who will look unkindly upon a 
heroic action.” 

“The assurance is very comforting,” he said. 

Other members of the family coming in, the 
evening gradually resolved itself into a family 
concert, during a portion of which Miss Alice 
beguiled Norman into a ¢é¢e-d-téte relation of 
his row in the street and his consequent arrest, 
whereupon she quoted to him the fighting ad- 
vice of Polonius to his son, to which he re- 
sponded : 

“Thank you; I have been there—please ex- 
cuse the slang.” 

“Ah,” said she, “a little—a very little—slang, 
aptly put, is the life of the lexicographer. Lan- 
guage, like jealousy, grows by what it feeds on.” 

Then she left him to join Miss Judith in a 
duet at the piano, because Colonel Holten, as 
well as two or three other parties, male and 
female, who had casually come in, were there 
to enjoy the freedom of Liberty Hall. There 
was music, conversation, and comfort. The 
girls all played and sang. A lady visitor also 
played and sang. 

“Now, Mr. Maydole will sing for us,” said 
Judith, attracting thereby the attention of Nor- 
man, who was earnestly engaged in conversa- 
tion with the singing visitor’s husband. 

“Do you sing, Mr. Maydole?” asked Mrs. 
Holten. 

“Yes,” answered Judith, “he told me this 
evening that all his family could sing but him- 
self—and he could sing a little, too.” 

Norman made no more ado, but walked over 
to the piano, and as he passed by where Miss 
Alice was sitting, she asked: 





“Shall I play for you?” 

He shook his head, smiled, and passed on. 

In Norman’s soft voice there was that weird, 
pathetic thrill which is often found accompany- 
ing deep-cut characters of nervous tempera- 
ment. He took his seat by the instrument, 
struck a few notes, and then sang, playing his 
own accompaniment, guided by his ear, the fol- 
lowing song: 


What's in the wild hills sighing, 
Soft o’er the snows and the pine, 
Sighing, sighing, 
Afar on the day’s decline 


What's in the hut on the hillside? 
What's on the cot by the wall? 
Hillside, hillside, 

There where the snow covers all? 


Faintly he sighs while he’s dreaming— 
Smiles to the visions that come— 
Dreaming, dreaming, 
Dreaming of childhood and home. 


‘Father, and mother, and sister 4 
List, he hath something to say— 
‘*Sister, sister, 
Sing for me—‘Queen of the May.’” 


Far is his father and mother, 
Far is his sister away— 
‘*Mother, mother, 
Pray for me, kiss me, and pray.” 


Dead in his bed on the hillside, 
Dead on his cot by the wall, 
Hillside, hillside, 
There where the snow covers all. 


Green is the trail in the springtime, 
Adon by the broad brook’s side— 
Springtime, springtime, 
Green since the miner died. 


What’s in the wild hills sighing 
So soft through the waving pine, 
Sighing, sighing, 
Afar on the day’s decline. 


When he ceased to sing, there was a stillness 
in the room as dead as the miner in his song. 
Colonel Holten was bravely, but silently, blow- 
ing his nose in his handkerchief, under the de- 
lusive impression that he was suddenly attacked 
with catarrh; the two younger girls had drawn 
near to the piano, and were looking at Norman 
with a pathetic funereal expression; Mrs. Hol- 
ten, being easily moved to tears, was crying; 
what the rest of the company were doing could 
not be well ascertained, before Miss Alice re- 
marked : 

“Why, Mr. Maydole, where in the world did. 
you get such a horribly sad song?” 
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“Cut it out of an old newspaper,” senten- 
tiously remarked Norman, as he came away 
from the piano. 

“Many, many, are the poor fellows who have 
gone out that way in the history of this State,” 
said Colonel Holten; “but not generally in a 
spirit so prayerful.” 

“Who wrote the air to your song, Mr. May- 
dole?” asked Judith. 

“JT do not know that it ever was written. It 
sprouted from the red earth, I imagine, in the 
foot-prints of the pioneer, like other wild-weed 
flowers that follow our civilization, and beg for 
a kindly recognition which they seldom get.” 

“It has the far-away wail of a Celtic sadness 
—Irish, perhaps,” said Miss Alice. 

“Tt may be,” said Norman, “I have been 
told there is a good deal of Ireland in the mu- 
sical taste of America.” 

“Ah, well, we cannot tell,” said Colonel Hol- 
ten, “the men of the early mining days were 
strangely pathetic under all their wild exterior. 
I have known, among the roughest of them, 
men who would sit with their feet up on the 
rough jamb of the smoke-begrimed stone fire- 
place, in the mining cabin; and, while the long 
winter rain poured down the hills and roared 
through the cajions, they would whistle and 


sing at times improvisations, which, if written 
and heralded, might have made fame for the 


author. And if one had gone to the improvisa- 
tore, lifting the slouched hat from over his eyes, 
they would have found the tears that welled 
from the sad source of his inspiration. Yet 
this man in affrays or at the gaming tables was 
wild and fierce as a Viking.” 

“The ballad and the chant,” said Miss Alice, 
“are the children of the scald and the rune. 
The hearth-stone and the family circle were 
born of a blazing fire. The most pitiful thing 
in the Bible is the conspicuous absence of the 
fireside. Blessed be the wild men of the North, 
who gave us the scalds, the sagas, and the fam- 
ily circle. Look at poor apostolic Peter beneath 
the palace, at the kitchen fire on the ground, 
among the servants, warming his blood to for- 
tify his faith—it sends a cold chill through the 
whole plan of salvation. Every one knows that 
Christianity had no people’s music—for the 
psalms and songs were priestly—no hymns, no 
chants, no conquering measure of martial tramp, 
till it met the fireside men of the fur-clad North. 
The inspiration of our best heart-music is the 
march of Valhalla and the wail of Valkyrias— 
love and war.” 

At the conclusion of this speech Colonel Hol- 
ten lifted up his voice again and piously asked: 

“Miss Winans, what is that style of conver- 
sation called?” 





“That, Colonel Holten, is a faint echo of 
what Western barbarians sacrilegiously call 
‘culchaw.’” 

“It sounds,” said Norman, “a good deal like 
what my friend Canutsen calls folks lehre.” 

“Well,” continued Miss Winans, perhaps a 
little piqued at the reception of her outburst, 
“what I wish to say is: that civil liberty, civil- 
ization, or Christianity, is upheld by the family 
circle, and I hold that there can be no perma- 
nent family circle without a fireside—and ‘the 
fireside comes from the wooded north, where 
the names of our days come from, and from 
whence came many good things long since 
trampled out by Roman legions and priestly 
prejudice. When the wild miner was whistling 
tearful improvisations by his storm - rocked 
ingleside in the mountains, as just now spoken 
of by Colonel Holten, he was voicing the brave, 
sad echoes of home—home means a fireside, 
and a fireside means the north.” 

Norman clapped his hands, in which applause 
he was joined by the company, followed by a 
late but earnest cry of “Hear! Hear!” from 
Miss Judith. 

“Is there not a flavor of infidelity in your 
philosophy?” asked a pious male visitor, of 
Alice. 

“T am an infidel in some things; but I think 
the most evil infidelity is a lack of faith in the 
virtues of one’s ancestors.” 

“Rank paganism,” exclaimed Colonel Holten, 
striking the arm of his chair. 

“T care not what it may be called; but I 
hold that no race of people or nation can abide 
if it neglects its ancestors. Ancestral love is 
the staying power of a people. ‘Honor thy fa- 
ther and mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land, is a command borrowed from the 
most ancient of days.” 

“Tt is the Chinese law,” said Colonel Holten. 

“It is an English virtue,” said the singing 
lady visitor. 

“It is New England idolatry,” said some 
other voice. 

“Yes,” said Alice, proudly; “New England 
is to-day a monument of what may be achieved 
by the worship of one’s ancestors.” 

“So is China,” said Colonel Holten. 

“Very good,” said Alice; “I ask no stronger 
proof. Ifthere is any staying power left on this 
continent after the last Yankee shall expire, it 
will be found to speak Chinese.” 

“Ah, Miss Winans, such doctrine will not do 
in iconoclastic California,” said Holten. 

“Oh, Colonel Holten, how can you say so! 
The process of ancestral deification is going for- 
ward here with great vigor—greater than any 
State in the Union. The gods of ’49 and the 
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spring of ’50 are climbing Olympus with a grave 
solemnity beautiful to behold.” 

Alice paused, and Colonel Holten, seeing the 
trap that was springing upon him, leaned his 
head back upon his chair, threw his handker- 
chief over his face, and laughed silenfly, as it 
were behind the curtain. 

“Perhaps the old sarcasm about the best 
part of a potato plant being under ground was 
intended as a foil to your theory,” said Mrs. 
Holten, addressing Alice. 

“T have no theory,” said Alice. “It is an 
old story. There is history and Holy Writ for 
it. It is a square fact. The individuality of 
the ‘self-made’ contends against it through ig- 
norance. Power is bredin thebone. A great, 
so-called, ‘self-made man’ does not often 
know who his ancestors are, but he has them 
all the same. Trace such a man back far 
enough, and it will be found that his power is 
not self-made, but inherited with the mould of 
his form, the cast of his countenance, and all 
the marks which make up his individuality. 
Accidents are exceptions, proving the rule; but 
accidents are not perpetuated. It is the rule 
which survives.” 

“Darwinianism,” said Colonel Holten, from 
behind his handkerchief. 

“TI got it from Paul of Tarsus, who recog- 
nizes the idea in his description of the Cretans, 
where he says they were a/ways that way. I 
got it also from the merciful holy wars of 
Joshua, the son of Nun, when he was taught 
by the Deity not to try to convert, but to cut 
off the inborn unbelievers; and lastly and 
mostly from the biblically God-given instruc- 
tions to the Jews, through which they, all over 
the world, are walking proofs of the indelibility 
of type. A struggling man is prompted by his 
inward inheritance to the firm belief that there 
is power in him.” 

At this remark Colonel Holten, twirling the 
handkerchief off his face, sat upright in his chair, 
as if bracing himself against a lurch to leeward. 

“Of such is the new revelation,” said he; 
“and it sounds reasonable; but I would ask 
what means has a man born in the darkness of 
Western barbarism of knowing he is a ‘joint 
heir’ unto this great salvation?” 

“By placing the fingers of his strong right 
hand upon the pulse in his left wrist, and thus 
taking counsel of his heart. If the revelation 
is not in his blood, there is no revelation for 
him. All inoculation is poison.” 

Colonel Holten immediately felt his own 
pulse, quoting as he did so: 

‘And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 





“Good poetry,” said Alice, “but not truth. 
The march of a heart to the grave has no 
music of its own. The music of the heart 
never goes to the grave.” 

“Where does it go?” asked Norman. 

“ Back to its source; and if that source be in 
Northern Europe it joins the heroic chant in 
Valhalla; or if that source be in the Flowery 
Kingdom, I suppose it goes squeaking and buz- 
zing ‘down the corridors of Time’ to an an- 
tiquity remote beyond all the gods.” 

“When our farthest ancestry dwelt in the 
bone caves——” 

“TI beg your pardon, Colonel Holten, our-an- 
cestry never dwelt in caves.” 

“No?” replied Colonel Holten, with good- 
humored interrogation. 

“It is a base slander on the race. The 
Chinaman, the Mongol, the Basque, and the 
unwritten lost races of narrow heads, to whom 
the free sweet air is not a necessity, have dwelt 
in caves and holes, but the full -chested, large- 
lunged northern people—ever.” 

“You are the most northerly person I ever 
knew,” said Colonel Holten. 

“Vet you hate the snow,” said Mrs. Holten. 

“That is my weakness, Mrs. Holten; but I 
love the odorous glory of the stately pines—the 
long-arched gothic silence of the forest in the 
hills—the shapely strength, the altitude, the 
power, the individual foothold of the trees—the 
grand republic of the grateful shade, where all 
the borrowed essence of the snow in one per- 
petual unity of verdurous life resists the howl- 
ing onset of the storms.” 

“Eloquence!” ejaculated Colonel Holten. 

Alice seemed impelled by some unusual mo- 
tive—some inner excitement. Her action, 
coupled with the drift of her talk, seemed to 
say: “I am not muscular like a Venus, nor heir 
to great wealth, but I have some power.” If 
Norman had any share in exciting her, he 
seemed not aware of it; but he looked upon 
her with admiration, as upon a blooded “flyer” 
whose speed responds to every time-piece on 
the course. 

“Well,” said a gentleman visitor, rising to go, 
“man, being reasonable, must go to bed.” 

“ And the subject under discussion will do to 
sleep on,” said Colonel Holten. 

“Perhaps you would say it would do better 
for that than for anything else,” said Miss Alice, 
archly. 

“No, it is a tempting subject; but I think, 
withal, I prefer song to argument; and if you 
will sing me a good little song I will go straight 
to bed.” 

“With all my heart. What shall it be?” 

“Anything your superior taste shall select.” 
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She made a little face at him, went to the 
piano, and sang “When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly”—which was a popular parlor song 
of that day. 

The company dispersed, each going his or 
her several way, and Norman to his own 
room and reflections. Taking it altogether, 
he thought he had had a pleasant evening, but 
not a particularly happy time. There seemed 
to be rising between himself and Miss Judith 
a confusion of atmosphere through which she 
was less distinct to his inner sight. The ear- 
nest desire he felt to serve her in any way 
seemed to be of less worth, because she did not 
appear to value it. He could not see that it 
was to preserve him from danger, worry, and 
expense that she made light of his battle in the 
street. He assured himself that he should act 
in the same way in a similar case, but he would 
have been more comfortable if she had taken 
_ a serious view of the matter instead of laughing 
at him. He had yet to learn that the first 
thing a woman does with a man who attracts 
her, and is by her attracted, is to manage him; 
and that such managing does not consist of 
asking, denying, commanding, condemning, or 
rewarding, but does amount to getting things 
done, or not done, as the case may be, while 


still leaving room to deny having ever had any- 
thing to do with it. 

If she could laugh him out of his earnest 
combative resolution, very good—nobody can 
prove that a laugh has any particular object. 
Nobody knows what a laugh is any more than 
they know what a sneeze is—except that each 


is a great relief in its proper place. This 
philosophy of laughter and sneezes never hav- 
ing entered Norman’s head, he fell asleep in 
his bed, rather congratulating himself that in a 
short time he should get back to the mountains 
and the mountain people, where he thought 
there was less law and more order. 

In the morning, Norman repaired as usual to 
the “den,” where he found Colonel Holten hard 
at work. He made little disturbance and no 
remark as he came in, and sat down at his own 
desk, keeping the silence of the room unbroken 
save by the noise made by moving heavy calf- 
bound volumes in the hands of Colonel Holten. 

By and by, Holten, without raising his head 
or looking round, said: 

“Good morning, Mr. Maydole.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“TI want to talk to you presently.” 

Then there was more silence, after which 
Colonel Holten turned an open volume face 
down upon the desk, laid his glasses on the 
back of the book, and whirled face about in 
his chair. 





“Now, Mr. Maydole,” said he, “we will talk 
business. I have consulted with my coéwners 
in the mining property I spoke to you of some 
days ago, and we have had an interview and 
an agreement with representative parties from 
the other side—by the other side you will un- 
derstand me to mean those owners who hold 
views of mine management with which we 
have not concurred. We are about equally 
divided as to sides, but the other side has what 
may be called possession. Our agreement is 
that while the other side shall continue their 
man in charge of the actual workings of the 
mine, our man shall keep the books, and act as 
auditor of all accounts. We, on our part, agree 
that the books shall be correctly kept, and be 
at all reasonable times open to investigation by 
the other side or their representative—and they 
agree that the working of and for the mine 
shall be done in a workmanlike, honest, and 
economical manner, and that the work and 
workings shall be at all reasonable times open 
to investigation by us or our representative. 
Do you understand the situation?” 

“T think I do.” 

“Well, then, my codwners have left it with 
me to choose a man for the place. Do you 
know anything about mining?” 

“Practically, nothing—by observation, some- 
what.” 

“Do you know anything about the disposi- 
tion, peculiarities, and temper of miners?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“From reading Pacific Slope mining stories?” 
asked Colonel Holten, throwing up his brows 
in interrogative wrinkles. 

“No; I have been down into the mines and 
associated with miners.” 

“Very good—very good. That is better than 
reading the bosh and bathos of our long-tom 
literature. I only ask you these questions for 
the purpose of getting a foundation on which to 
say to you that your most difficult task will be 
in at once doing your duty to us (of which 1 
have no doubt) and avoiding, as far as possi- 
ble, difficulties in contending with the preju- 
dices of the resident people. I will not with- 
hold from you that I consider it a delicate and 
responsible positicn—one which will draw upon 
your original resources in grasping the situa- 
tion. But I am, without more words, going to 
place you there; feeling satisfied,” he added, 
good-humoredly, “upon Miss Alice Winans’s 
theory, that your ancestors will hover about 
you, and see you through.” 

“Have you any suggestion to make as to my 
action in the premises?” 

“No, sir. Go ahead—do right—succeed or 
fail on the federation of your own faculties, 
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and,” he added, laughing, “the blood of your 
ancestors.” 

“Thank you.” 

“There is the agreement on which your con- 
duct is to be based; make a copy of it, which 
I will endorse as to its correctness; take the 
copy with you when you go. Here also is a 
letter directed to the present incumbent, who, 
upon its presentation, will pass all books, papers, 
or accounts whatever, into your hands. Here 
is an agreement with yourself which you are to 
read and sign, if the consideration for your 
services as therein written is satisfactory to 
you.” 

Handing the papers to Norman, Colonel 
Holten wheeled about to his desk and went to 
work. 

Norman read first the agreement he was to 
sign, flushed with delight at the amount of 
salary named therein, and signed the paper. 
Then he went to work to study carefully the 
other agreement and copy the same. When he 
had finished he made some rustling noise, in 
gathering together and folding up his papers, 
which attracted the Colonel’s attention. 

“Well,” said that person, still busy at his 
desk, “is everything satisfactory?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“T have no wish to hurry you, and there is 
no imperative call on you for a few days, but 
when do you desire to start?” 

“As soon as may be,” answered Norman; 
“to-morrow, or next day; but, if you please, 
there is a matter I would like to talk a little 
with you about.” 

“When?” 

“Now, if you can spare the time.” 

Holten immediately wheeled about from his 
desk, took off his glasses, whirled them around 
between his thumb and finger, and said: 

“Well, sir, proceed.” 

. Then Norman told him of his row and his 
arrest. In the beginning of which recital, he 
stopped whirling his glasses, looked steadily at 
Norman, and rather frowned; but as Norman 
proceeded his face cleared up, then he smiled, 
and finally laughed outright, and asked: 

“Where is that damned stage driver?” 

Now as Colonel Holten seldom used profan- 
ity, his expression may be taken and excused 
as a tribute of respect to Mr. Talman Reese. 

“He is in the city enjoying himself, and ex- 
pects to appear before the Police Court to-day 
at 9 A. M.,” said Norman. 

“That must not be,” said Colonel Holten; 
“I'll fix that.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Yes, I’ll fix chat,” Colonel Holten repeated, 
emphatically. “I can not say that I do not 





admire your conduct in this case, Mr. Maydole. 
In fact, if I had a son, I should feel proud to 
have him manifest the same spirit; but there 
is a delicacy, as you will see, in all conflicts 
with lawless and disreputable persons where 
the conflict is liable to involve any mention of 
reputable ladies in our Police Court. Nothing 
but unavoidable necessity should lead to such 
a state of things—that is to say, unless our bet- 
ter people will join hands to batter out this 
disgrace of the streets, by following your ex- 
ample.” 

“T think it could be done,” said Norman, 
firmly. 

“No doubt. But San Francisco is an indulg- 
ent mother to her erring children.” 

“Well, then,” said Norman, “your assurance 
as to the matter in the Police Court to-day 
leaves me nothing more to attend to, except,” 
and here he drew twenty-five dollars from his 
pocket, “that when you go, or send, to the 
Police Court, you would have this given to the 
proper officer, to be by him handed to Mr. 
Reese, in lieu of what that gentleman has left 
on deposit as bail money. I desire this done, 
let the will of the court be what it may, be- 
cause Mr. Reese is a gallant fellow—or, as he 
expresses it, he has the ‘sand’—and is in no 
way at fault for my indiscretion.” 

“T'll attend to him,” said Colonel Holten, 
laughing, “put your money in your pocket.” 

“Thank you; but pardon me when I suggest 
that he will not take any money unless he 
thinks there is a full acquittal.” 

“There shall be no acquittal about it. There 
shall be a discharge—a general quash. If 
there is a magistrate in this State who will 
hold a man for pugilizing hoodlums who insult 
innocent women, I would like to see him,” said 
the Colonel, with a touch of indignation in his 
tone. Colonel Holten then looked at his watch, 
rose to his feet, and added, “I must look alive 
to be down town in time to explain these things 
in arrest of further proceedings at the Police 
Office; and as it is now near the breakfast 
hour, I will go to hurry things up a little. If 
you think of anything you need to have, or to 
know, which I can assist you to, inform me of 
it,” and he passed out into the hall. 

Among other things said at breakfast, Mrs. 
Holten remarked: 

“TI am informed that you are going to be a 
miner, Mr. Maydole.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Do you think you will like it?” 

“J will try to like it.” 

“You are not going down into the mine to 
work?” said Judith. 

“Tf need be, Miss Holten.” 
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“Surely,” said Alice, “a knight will go where 
duty calls.” 

“Yes,” said Colonel Holten, “there is a chiv- 
alry in doing well the work which comes nearest 
to us in this life not thoroughly appreciated, I 
fear, by the rising generation.” 

“Now, Colonel Holten,” replied Alice, “that 
is a sarcastic remark.” 

“Not so intended,” said the Colonel. 

“Thank you. On reflection, I can say con- 
scientiously, for my unit of interest in the rising 
generation, that I have an honest detestation of 
persons fairly endowed by nature who are help- 
less through habit. I am ill of that gush in our 
literature which brings the young husband 
home from a financial crash to a lovely wife, 
who goes into a state of tearful dilapidation. 
My motto is ‘Get up and do.’” 

“Git up and git’ is the vernacular formula,’ 
said Colonel Holten, smiling. 

“Yes, ‘Git up and git,’” echoed Alice. “I 
have read the Declaration of Independence to 
a Fourth-of-July audience in my native town, 
and, in preparing to read effectively, I studied 
the part, and I am sure that the unalienable 
rights, ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’ do not include the right to be artificially 
helpless.” 

“Nor thriftless, in New England,” added the 
Colonel. 

“Nor thriftless—thank you. Our ancestors, 
whom we idolize, taught us how to make the 
magic elixir of thrift, and we hand the secret 
down from father to son—from mother to 
daughter. Pe 

“World without end. Amen,’” said Holten. 

“Amen,” repeated Alice. 

Everybody laughed till the Colonel said: 

“Those are very sensible remarks, Miss Wi- 
nans. I commend them to the careful consid- 
eration of all persons present.” 

‘When it comes my turn to do for thrift, I 
expect to be promptly present at roll-call,” said 
Miss Judith, quietly, “but there is too much 
asked of the rising generation. I know that 
I can work if need be—dear knows I have 
worked, preparing for festivals and the like, as 
industriously as any one can; but it is not fair 
to ask people to be absorbed in receiving, en- 
tertaining, preparing for, and visiting other 
people, and at the same time expecting them to 
be laboring for a livelihood. Society is pleas- 
ant and important, I suppose, but it means 
work, and hard work.” 

“That is very true,” said Mrs. Holten. 

“Very good—very good! I want no one to 
work unless they see the need of it—but it is 
better to look out for the need before it becomes 
imperative,” said Colonel Holten. 





“To behold it like the home-coming of a 
prodigal,” said Alice. 

“How's that?” asked Colonel Holten. 

“¢But when he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him,” Alice quoted from St. Luke. 

Norman had held his peace through the 
meal-time, the which Colonel Holten, noticing, 
asked him: 

“What are the ideas of work in your part of 
the State?” 

“We are all working people up our way. We 
think, in our house, that work is the chief end 
of man—particularly when he is not old. I 
would not like to live without exertion—nor to 
exert myself without an object.” 

“T don’t like to work,” said the youngest 
daughter in a careless drawl, “and I’m not go- 
ing to, either.” 

“ Ah, Mary,” said Colonel Holten, shaking his 
head with a sort of good-humored solemnity at 
his latest offspring, “I’m afraid you’re a black 
sheep.” 

“Well, ’'d rawther be a sheep than an ox— 
sheep don’t work, do they?” drawled the infant. 

“No, but they get sheared, and turned out in 


‘the cold and rain,” said Judith. 


“Well, then, I’ll be something else, if I can’t 
be myself,” said the drawler. 

“Yes, yes, child, it is very easy to get to the 
place where we are something else;” then 
shoving back his chair from the table, he said: 
“Excuse me, I have business. I must go to 
work.” 

After Colonel Holten retired there was a 
lengthy sitting at the table, through which 
Norman found his approaching change of lo- 
cation discussed in various moods and tones, 
all ending in expressions of hope for his health, 
happiness, and welfare; for which he expressed 
himself very thankful, and then at last, as they 
were about to rise from the table, Mrs. Holten 
gave him a huge crumb of comfort by remark- 
ing: 

“Mr. Maydole, I want to thank you for your 
conduct yesterday, and to say to you that | 
shall always feel grateful to you.” 

“Not at all, madam,” said Norman, fairly 
caught blushing as he cast a brief look upon 
the smiling young ladies. 

“We are all under obligations to you, Mr. 
Maydole,” said Judith, “and you must never 
think we do not appreciate what you have 
done.” 

Alice said nothing with her mouth as they 
arose from the table and went their ways. 

Upon Colonel Holten’s arrival at the Police 
Court, he found no great difficulty in satisfying 
the authorities that the public good stood in 
no need of further proceedings in the cases of 
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Norman Maydole Jr. and Talman Reese; and 
therefore turned his attention to the return of 
the bail money to Mr. Reese. 

Never having seen that gentleman, he looked 
about among the various and ill-assorted per- 
sons lounging in attendance on the court, and, 
following the verbal description he had received 
of Mr. Reese’s style and appearance, he ap- 
proached an individual bearing a strong resem- 
blance to that description. This individual 
was sitting on the iron railing surrounding a 
sunken area, with his heels hooked in the iron 
supports, and he was carefully whittling a very 
small, short stick with a big pocket-knife, while 
he conversed in low undertones with a smaller 
man, a differently bound second edition of him- 
self, though no way related by blood, who sat 
beside him on the railing. Colonel Holten ap- 
proached the whittler and said: 

“This is Mr. Reese, I presume.” 

“Curly” jumped down off the railing, threw 
away the remains of his little stick, snapped 
his big knife shut with one hand, while he 
brushed off the little chips with the other, and 
answered : 

“Yes, sir. 
from.” 

“Is there any doubt about it?” 

“Reckon not. The returns is all in an’ 
everything swore to.” 

“Well, come with me, if you please,” said 
Colonel Holten, suppressing his impulse to 
laugh. 

“Hol on a minnit, Bill,” “Curly” remarked, 
as he followed the Colonel, and, as they walked 
along toward the clerk’s office, the Colonel said: 

“You deposited some money last evening 
for your appearance here to-day.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I want to see it returned to you.” 

“What fer?” 

“Because it belongs to you, and there is no 
charge against you.” 

“Well, but I know ther’ is, Jedge, for I see 
the feller put it on the book.” 

“It is quashed.” 

“Who squashed it?” 

“The proper ~uthorities are satisfied with 
your conduct in the matter, and there is no 
more about it.” 

“Ner about Mr. Maydole?” 

“Nor about Mr. Maydole—all fixed.” 

“Well, them proper ’thorities has more sense 
‘a I thought they had,” said “Curly,” as they 
appeared before the clerk. That officer, in the 
presence of Colonel Holten, gravely handed to 
Mr. Reese the sum of twenty-five dollars. 

“This don’t let me off on t’other one too, 
does it?” asked “Curly” of the clerk. 


That’s my name as fer as heered 





“No, sir; the other one holds.” 

“What other one?” asked Colonel Holten. 

“Another battery,” answered the clerk. 

“How is this?” asked the Colonel, as he and 
“Curly” stepped away from the desk. “What 
did you do to get yourself on the book again?” 

“Well, you see, Jedge, yisteday—er last night 
—when I left Mr. Maydole, I tuk the street 
keers fer to go out on Mission to see Bill— 
that’s him out there on the palin’s—an’ as I was 
settin’ in the keer, an ole lady come in ther— 
ole enough to be my mother—an’ | got up to 
give her a seat, an’ afore I could git her to see 
it, a fancy duck ’at was standin’ ther a holdin’ 
onto the brake-line, he mashed himself right 
down into that seat, an’ I pasted him one over 
the blinkers fer his p’liteness. That’s what I 
done, Jedge.” 

“They arrested you for that alone?” 

“Ves, Jedge, that’s all I done; on’y the fancy 
feller m’yaowed an’ yauled an’ pranced ’round 
so ’at he raised a rumpus an’ set me a cussin’, 
an’ they ’rested fer that, I reckon, much’s any- 
thing.” 

“Have you made any arrangements for your 
defense?” 

“Oh, Bill, he’s fixed it! 
you! Been ther himself.” 

“Ah! Then you are all right. But I should 
think it would be better for you to avoid these 
scrapes.” 

“How kin I avoid ’em? 


He sabes, you bet 


I ain’t going to be 
tromped on, ef it is in San Francisco!” 
“Well, but you had no need to use profanity.” 


“TI hadn't? Now, look yer, Jedge, I hain’t 
never been converted yit.” 

“Perhaps you had better try conversion.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, Jedge! I come down yer 
to hev a little fun with the boys, an’ I’m hevin’ 
it bully. When I git through, I’m goin’ to jine 
the dapple-gray Young Men’s Christian ’Socia- 
tion, and quit cussin’. Bill says a feller can 
hev almost any kind of fun in this town as 
long’s he don’t cuss or say bad words.” 

““Good day, Mr. Reese.” 

“Good day, Jedge.” 

When the Colonel had gone, “Curly” re- 
turned to his friend Bill, whereupon that friend 
asked : 

“D’ye know who you been talkin’ to?” 

“The Jedge, I reckon.” 

“The Judge!” exclaimed Bill, grinning, “why, 
you're greenern mouldy brass on a mounted 
harness. That man don’t look no more like old 
Louder than I look like Broderick’s monu- 
ment.” 

“Well, he made the clerk gimme back my 
scads.” 

“No he didn’t, neither.” 
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“Well, what in he ——” 

“See yer,” Bill suddenly interrupted, “didn’t 
I tell you to stop that cussin’?” 

“__ did he do?” said “Curly,” finishing his 
broken sentence. 

“Why, he used his inflewence, that’s all, an’ 
he’s got lots of it.” 

“Well, who is he?” 

“Who is he? Why, he’s one of the nobs. 
He’s Colonel Holten, that’s who Ae is; an’ if you 
had his little pile of equivalence, you’d be the 
biggest fool since Coal Oil Tommy.” 

“Well, I be ——” 

“No you won't, neither.” 

“Well, then, you may.” 

“T tell ye, you’ve got to stop it. But I’d like 
to know what nobs has got to do with you?” 

“T don’t know. Maydole I reckon’s workin’ 
tother eend of the line, an’ the nob’s one o’ his 
big-up ’sociates. I tell ye, Bill, that’s the whitest 
boy on the coast—tain’t no use talkin’, he’s 
mighty heavy papers. Ef ye hear me.” 


At this point, a seedy legal-looking person 
approached Bill, and made a few remarks to 
that worthy, which caused him to say: 

“Come on, ‘Curly,’ an’ get your brake-blocks 
leathered, and learn to go slow down a new 
grade.” 

With these somewhat relevant and original 


observations the trio entered the court-room to 
await the calling of the battery case against 
Talman Reese. But as this form of judicial in- 
vestigation is familiar to the readers of the daily 
and weekly newspapers, no description of it is 
necessary here, and no more notice of it need 
be taken in this case further than to give some 
report of Mr. Reese’s remarks when called upon 
to make a brief statement of his position before 
the court. When asked to explain his actions 
in the street-car, he arose, with his hat in his 
hand, and placed that hand on his hip, so that 
the hat hung down by his side suspended by the 
edge of the wide brim between his fingers, and 
with the other hand stroking his chin-whiskers, 
he remarked as follows: = 

“Well, yer honor,” he said—having picked 
up that form of address when he was witness in 
the case entitled “The State of California vs. 
James Clem”—“the way of it was this: I’d paid 
ten cents fer a seat in that keer, an’ I was goin’ 
to give my seat to an ole lady, but that fancy 
gent over ther’, ’at’s been a witnessin’ agin me, 
he tuck the seat afore I could git the old lady 
down into it; an’ I tuck him, jist as he says, a 
friendly tap on the eye-brow, to call his atten- 
tion to the fac’ ’at he wasn’t keepin’ to the right 
as the law directs.” 

“Perhaps he thought you were about to de- 
part, when you arose,” said the Judge. 





“No, I reckon’ not, yer honor, becoz he see 
me reachin’ for the ole lady afore I got up, an’ 
the keer wasn’t stoppin’ nowher’.” 

“Well, sir, is it your rule to take the law into 
your own hands and knock people into obe- 
dience?” 

“Now, see yur, yer honor,” said “Curly,” 
after some pause, during which he derived in- 
spiration from the golden horse-shoe on his 
watch-chain, “that ther’ needs a little explainin’, 
I’m a silk-popper, you know.” 

“T know nothing of the kind. What is a silk- 
popper?” 

“A man ’at pops the silk over a stage-team— 
it’s a tetchnickel term—the same as mule-skin- 
ner for a mule-teamster, or as bull-puncher fer 
a man ’at steers oxen.” 

“Ah, yes! Well, go on, sir, and avoid a free 
use of technical terms henceforth.” 

“Well, as I was goin’ to say, when I’m out 
on the road, an’ takin’ up way- passengers, it’s 
my business to see ’em all seated accordin’ as 
they come, in reg’lar order, unless some’s a mind 
to swap seats to make it comfortable all round; 
but once in a while I git hold of a gill-marten 
’at wants to play wild hog on us, as that fancy 
witness wanted to play it on me an’ the ole lady 
in the keer, an’ that ‘kind of a feller I generally 
set down so’at he stays sot where I put him; 
an’ I reckon I must a forgot myself an’ thought 
I was boss‘o’ the job. But I’d a punched him 
all the same, yer honor, ef he’d bin my own 
brother.” 

The court smiled and asked: “Is that all?” 

“Yes, yer honor, I s’pose that’s about all the 
light I can throw upon this yer case, only I’d 
like a time-keard of the rules of the road, an’ 
I’d like the keard to pint out my duty when a 
feller takes my seat,” and he sat down. 

“The evidence shows that you have commit- 
ted a battery—your own statement admits it; 
but there are mitigating circumstances in the 
case under which I find it my duty to impose 
upon you the lightest penalty of the law; here- 
after, in a like state of affairs, you will appeal 
to the conductor or other person in charge of 
the street-car you may at the time be riding 
in.” 

“All right, yer honor,” said “Curly,” half 
rising to his feet and sitting down again as he 
spoke. 

“Curly” paid his fine, settled with the seedy 
legal light, and then he and Bill good-naturedly 
left the building in search of more “fun with 
the boys”; but one is left to doubt if “Curly’s” 
brake-blocks had received a leathering sufficient 
to alter his pace down a new grade. 

During the day, Norman Maydole Jr. occu- 
pied his time in making careful and minute 
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preparation for his change of place and occupa- 
tion. Like most long-handed people, he was 
methodical, though not finical, in all his affairs, 
so that by late dinner-time he had fixed his 
small belongings in such thorough order, that, 
had his departure been into eternity instead of 
into “the mines,” the administrator on his af- 
fairs would have found no trouble in rendering 
a final account. 

At the dinner-table he found Miss Winans 
and the family all present, save Miss Judith, 
who was absent in attendance at some neigh- 
borly festivities. 

He announced his readiness to depart early 
on the morrow. 

“So suddenly?” said Mrs. Holten, lifting her 
brows. 

“Why not remain till after the Fourth?” asked 
Miss Winans. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Maydole, do!” exclaimed the 
elder of the younger girls. “There is going to 
be a grand parade and speeches and readings 
and songs, and ever so many bands of music, 
and—and—everything.” 

“It is only a few days until the national holi- 
day, Mr. Maydole—perhaps you had better 
stay,” said Colonel Holten, in his quietest way, 
looking at Norman as he spoke. 

“No,” said Norman, “I am not much of a 
holiday person at best, and just now ‘my heart 
is in the highlands.’” 

“There are only two holidays in the republic 
worth keeping, and they should be kept reli- 
giously,” said Miss Alice. 

“Which are they?” asked Colonel Holten, 
with the quizzical fatherliness he often assumed 
when addressing Miss Winans. 

“Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July.” 

“Of course,” said the Colonel, “and Yankee- 
doodled:um comes first.” 

“The order is strictly chronological, sir. 
Thanksgiving came first in our history, and 
then the Fourth of July. The first may be called 
our feast of fat things, and the latter our festi- 
val of roses.” 

“And Washington’s birth-day you overlook 
altogether,” said the Colonel. 

“It is not properly American to celebrate the 
birth of any one man. To do so, even with 
Washington’s grand serenity to sanctify it, is to 
retrograde from ‘the course of human events’ 
toward anthropomorphism.” 

“Oh, Miss Alice, what a big word!” ex- 
claimed the youngest Holten. 

“I think Christmas is our nicest and kindest 
holiday,” said Mrs. Holten. 

“Christmas is the holiday of motherhood; 
but it does not belong to this era. This is the 
age of ‘prove it,’ and Christmas pertains to the 





epoch of miracle and much belief. It is full of 
sweetness and childhood; but, alas! it is itself 
in its second childhood.” 

“And New Year’s Day?” asked Norman. 

“A barbarous and drunken holiday, borrow- 
ed of the sun-worshipers. When the sun ap- 
proached the shortest day in the year, our an- 
cestors, who always reveled in the balm of the 
open air, used to think he might die out alto- 
gether, so when, by what is now our new year, 
it was perceptible that the sun was coming 
back, there was great rejoicing. New Year’s 
Day is a sort of hallelujah of that ignorance 
which preceded the circumnavigation of the 
earth and Newton’s discovery of the laws of 
gravitation, and the moral of it all is that you 
stay and celebrate the day which deifies the 
moral courage of our intelligent ancestors. You 
should, indeed, Mr. Maydole. It is the worthiest 
day in the calendar of saints.” 

“T should like very much to stay and see a 
great city rejoicing; but the flags, wherever I 
may go on our vast domain, will keep the old 
memories illuminated.” 

“Ah! what a wonderful blaze of glory that 
flag does send across this wide continent on the 
great day, to be sure!” said the Colonel. 

“TIsn’t it most splendid? Everywhere, up 
and down and across all the wide lands and 
waters of this vast republic, like the bloom of 
the orchards, there springs into the bright sun- 
shine one all-pervasive blossoming of red, white, 
and blue. There is no picture like it or equal 
to it, in poem, prose, or pigment. Czsar’s 
royal purpling of the Roman hills was but a 
daub on Time’s canvas in comparison ——” 
Here she broke off from the theme, and asked: 

“ At what hour do you start, Mr. Maydole?” 

“I am to be at the ferry-boat at four A. M.” 

“Then I shall not see you again before you 
depart, as I am on the card fora night out; but 
I hope you may wrest fame and fortune from 
the rock-ribbed hills, and return to your friends 
a victorious veteran in the battle of life.” 

“Thank you, Miss Winans. There is nerve 
and power in earnest well-wishing.” 

“In a woman’s well-wishing,” said Colonel 
Holten. 

“Of course,” said Alice, “who else is there to 
do the well-wishing? Men take an interest in 
each other, but women wish well where they 
have no interest.” 

“Also ill, sometimes,” said the Colonel, in a 
teasing manner. 

“Tl or well, a woman’s wish is a vital matter, 
and so recognized by the traditions of all peo- 
ples, from Eden to ——” 

“Milpitas,” ejaculated the Colonel. 
“Where is Milpitas?” asked Alice. 
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“Where is Eden?” asked the Colonel. 

“Eden is the place where Investigation found 
Knowledge; where Knowledge begot Doubt; 
where Doubt married Inquiry, from whom are 
the great families of Industry and Thrift—the 
nobility of civilization. Now, where’s Milpitas?” 

“Well, I think after that, Milpitas is no- 
where,” said the Colonel, laughing. 

“It is a nice little village in Santa Clara 
County,” said Mré. Holten. 

“Well, I am truly glad it is not Saint Mil- 
pitas. This is the most sanctified country I 


ever saw. I am in a state of geographical con-. 


fusion half the time with Sans and Santas.” 

“You must write to us and let us know how 
you prosper in your new field,” said Mrs. Hol- 
ten, turning to Norman. 

“Certainly, madam, I shall have occasion to 
write frequently.” 

“Oh, yes. But I do not mean the letters you 
may write to Mr. Holten—of course you will 
write to him—I mean that I want a letter now 
and then for us all together, if you have time.” 

“With pleasure, madam, if I find anything 
to interest you.” 

Thus the dinner-hour wore away, as dinner- 
hours will wear, with disjointed chat, until. the 
family was about to disperse, when Miss Wi- 
nans, as she arose from the table, approached 
Norman, offering her hand, which he took in 
his, and bade him a final farewell, leaving the 
dining-room walking by his side; as they 
passed out of the room she looked into his face, 
and asked: 

“Have you said farewell to Judith?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Don’t you wish to?” 

“Ty do.” 

“T do not see how you can, unless you wait 
up till she comes home at a late hour.” 

“T will wait.” 

“I will see her at the party—reception, or 
whatever it is—and tell her.” 

“TI will remember it as a favor,” he said, and 
parted from her to go his way. 

Later in the evening he came into the sitting 
room to bid the Colonel, Mrs. Holten, and the 
“little girls” good-bye, after which he inquired 
of them if he should not “have the honor of a 
parting word with Miss Holten.” 

“By all means,” said Mrs. Holten. “Your 
departure seems to come so suddenly that it is 
a little awkward ; but I do not think Judith will 
remain late away to-night, and if you will wait 
for her, you can meet her in the parlor when 
she comes.” 

Norman passed the evening into the night 
talking to Mrs. Holten, till the “little girls” re- 
tired, while Colonel Holten read his papers, 





dropping a remark here and there, until “tired 
nature’s sweet restorer” compelled the head of 
the house to nod, then apologize, then disap- 
pear with a final “Good-bye, and good luck to 
you, Maydole, if I don’t see you in the morn- 
ing.” 

Then Norman and Mrs. Holten had a cosy 
chat until she, with a mother’s alertness, hear- 
ing the muffled rumble of luxurious wheels and 
the after-slamming of the door, said: 

“There is Judith, now,” and went out of the 
sitting-room to meet her daughter. When she 
presently returned, she said: 

“Judith will see you in the parlor, Mr. May- 
dole,” and escorted him thither, where, after a 
few passing remarks, she left him under the 
gas-light in a summer night. 

Judith Holten was a fine figure for a large 
room, and an object which, when. dressed with 
care and taste, as she now was, could not be 
dwarfed or out-shone by the art of the wood- 
worker, the weaver, the house-furnisher, or the 
painter. Among the results of handiwork under 
her feet, over her head, on the walls, and in the 
costly furniture all about her, she was herself 
the greatest handiwork. 

As she stood before him with the lights above 
her (for with the glamor of festive excitement 
still upon her, she was not prone to sit down), 
she crossed her hands behind her back, and, 
from the majesty of her stately head above her 
bared shoulders, looked upon him, asked him 
to take a seat, and altogether dazzled him as 
he never before had been dazzled ;_ but here, as 
elsewhere in trying situations, he had ‘the sand,’ 

“No,” he said, “it is late. I will not detain 
you. I shall depart in the morning before you 
are up——” 

“So soon?” she interrupted. “Then I insist 
upon it that you take a seat, and we will have 
a comfortable little talk. Now be seated—do. 
I want to quiet down after the dissipation, any- 
way, and I have not Alice to punish, so I will 
punish you a little;” then, as he took a seat, 
she occupied a great square-topped chair, 
though she did not sit down in it, but knelt 
upon the cushioned seat, and, leaning against 
the back, talked to him and listened to his talk. 

Now Norman Maydole Jr., however much 
he may have felt that he was conquered by the 
woman before him, did not manifest it in his 
conduct or conversation; but the woman, with 
that subtile sense for which language can find 
no fitting name, found means to see through 
his placid, reserved demeanor, and was also in- 
clined to enjoy it, so far as it could be enjoyed 
without any open demonstration on either side. 
Adroitly she led him on in conversation, gaz- 
ing at him over the fortification of the chair- 
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pack, and listened to him while he gave his 
ideas of what a man ought to be, and try to be; 
also of what he hoped to achieve in life, until 
he found himself talking more fully, freely, and 
egotistically than he had ever done to any per- 
son in his life-time. Some women have a won- 
derful tact of causing even the strongest men 
to tell all they know. Or perhaps it is not tact 
so much as it is a sort of sweetness of atmos- 
phere surrounding such women, in which the 
man becomes exhilarated and reckless. Judith 
Holten had this tact, atmosphere, or whatever 
it should be called, in large measure. And she 
had before her a man to whom such exhilara- 
tion was a dangerous stimulant, for he was a 
man in whom action was a predominant spirit. 
He continued to talk while she led and listened 
earnestly, with her cheek upon her hand, prop- 
ping her leaning head upon the back of the 
chair. At last, suddenly, yet softly, he rose to 
his feet, looked at his watch, said, “It is late,” 
approached her, extended his hand, and as she 
took it in one of hers, still leaning her cheek 
upon the other, he bowed his head gently 
toward her, and said: “Farewell, God bless 
you,” and then, as from an electric battery, she 
felt, rather than knew, she had been kissed 
upon the shoulder—almost upon the neck. 

In that same moment all was silent—he was 


gone. The gas-lights whispered to each other, 
and the shadows smiled and frowned among the 


pictures on the wall, but she moved not. Had 
catalepsy fallen upon her she could not have 
been struck into a motionless statue more per- 
fectly. 

But the shock, though profound and thorough, 
did not last long, for presently she sprang from 
the chair, her face burning and flushed, her 
eyes flashing, and all her grand physique quiv- 
ering with excitement, and rushed to the closed 
door out of which he had passed, opened the 
door, looked eagerly and angrily into the hall, 
then closing the door she strode to and fro upon 
the deep, rich carpet, with the soft yet rigid 
step of a roused tigress, muttering to herself: 





“Outrageous—insulting—cowardly !” but at the 
word “cowardly” she stopped, sat down in the 
great chair, put her handkerchief to her face, 
put her hands over the handkerchief, then put 
face, handkerchief, and hands down upon her 
knees, and in this attitude remained for some 
minutes; then she began to shake with emotion 
which at first might be hysterical, but*soon as- 
sumed the character of uncontrollable and con- 
tortionate laughter, during which she resumed 
a sitting posture in the big chair, and still 
laughing and wiping her eyes, she said to her- 
self: 

“What a ridiculous boy!” Then she paused, 
and added, looking about the large room, “How 
awfully still and lonesome everything looks!” 
She paused again, and tried to look down at the 
place on her shoulder; then she put her hand 
softly upon it, and looked at the hand; then 
took away the hand, looked at the place on her 
hand which had covered the place on her shoul- 
der; then saying: “I am an idiot,” turned off 
the gas and retired to her own rooms. 

Next morning, at the earliest dawning of a 
long day in late June, Norman Maydole Jr., 
out of the side door of Colonel Holten’s den, 
passed, satchel in hand, into the summer fog of 
the streets of San Francisco, on his way to the 
land of silver, silence, and sage brush. At an 
upper window in the Holten house, he may, or 
may not, have caught, in the halo of light paling 
in the dawning, some slight glimpse of a face 
following his footsteps; but he made no sign 
that he was aware of any kind of light shining 
from that window. 

Being no longer under the spell of the charmer, 
he was able to see clearly that he had no gen- 
tlemanly right to even seem to abuse the hos- 
pitality of the roof he was leaving, so he strode 
sturdily away into the enveloping folds of the 
fog, determined to achieve a financial standing 
which would some day, perhaps, give him an 
excuse to offer an explanation of his conduct 
of the night. J. W. GALLY. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


Have we any relations with Mexico worth 
speaking of? Has the Government of the 
United States ever decided upon any definite 
policy toward our “sister Republic,” or are we 
commercially and politically adrift? Mexico is 
our nearest neighbor, and should be our best 
friend and customer. For her products there is 
an eager demand here; for our products and 
manufactures an eager demand there; yet on 

. the entire west coast of Mexico there is not a sin- 
gle American commercial house, and but one, I 
think—that of James Lohse—on the east coast ; 
and that is a hardware house, importing largely 
from Europe. The entire business of Mexico is 
in the hands of European merchants. Asa nat- 
ural consequence, European merchants intro- 
duce European manufactures whenever it is 
possible to do so, to the exclusion of American 
manufactures; and certainly it is only a reason- 
able inference that American interests generally 
suffer to a corresponding extent. This status 
of affairs is not very creditable to American en- 
terprise; and it is still less creditable to the 
enterprise of San Francisco. We have made 
great efforts, reaching out to China and the 
East, where we are getting more than we bar- 
gained for, and we have left our natural cus- 
tomer to enterprising Europeans. Of course 
there must be some reason for this state of 
affairs; some unusual obstacles must have in- 
terrupted the natural flow of the stream of com- 
merce in that direction. It is the object of this 
article to discover these obstacles, and to con- 
sider whether they can be, and ought to be, re- 
moved. 

Mexico is a strange anomaly. Her constitu- 
tion and laws are as liberal as ours—in some 
respects, indeed, they are more liberal than 
ours—yet, notwithstanding, foreigners in Mex- 
ico are repeatedly called upon to witness acts 
of actual despotism. The explanation of this 
is found in the fact that although the Mexicans 
succeeded in freeing themselves from the Span- 
ish yoke, they have never yet been able to free 
themselves entirely from the fatal heritage of 
Spanish customs—customs imposed upon “the 
Indies” by the conquerors, to enrich the privi- 
leged classes at the expense of the poor, and to 
aggrandize the mother country at the expense 
of her dependencies. 

Sefior Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, a very dis- 
tinguished Mexican writer and statistician, 





brother of the ex-President Lerdo de Tejada, 
published, many years since, an exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable book, entitled 4 History 
of the Commerce of Mexico from the Conquest 
to the Present Time (1853), compiled from the 
records of the various consulates and other 
official sources. A careful study of this most 
interesting work sheds remarkable light upon 
the true cause of the present condition of Mex- 
ico, and upon the entire history of the country 
indeed, past and present, political as well as 
commercial. 

It seems only natural and proper that Amer- 
icans should compare, with pride, the pros- 
perity of the United States as contrasted with 
the disorganization, poverty, and misery pre- 
vailing in Mexico; but when one remembers 
the brutality and lust of the Spanish conquer- 
ors, the terrible burdens which they imposed 
upon the people, the exactions and trammels 
which they forced upon the commerce of the 
colonies, their insatiable greed, the endless list 
of duties, of— 


Introduccion en Espaiia 
Internacion 


Almirantazgo 

Almojarifazgo de salida 
Consulado 

Subvencion de guerra 
Reemplazas 

Para el canal de Guadalquivir 


And that added to these were additional duties 
upon the entry and consumption of merchan- 
dise, bringing the total duties up to seventy-five 
per cent.; that it was only by special permission 
that goods could be shipped at all in foreign 
bottoms, and then only by paying an excess of 
duties of four and five per cent.; and that coch- 
ineal, for example—which at that time formed 
one of the principal exports of the colony—paid, 
on leaving Oajaca and Vera Cruz for Spain, and 
on its export thence to foreign countries, the ex- 
traordinary sum of forty-one dollars and thirty 
cents the arroba of twenty-five pounds—we can 
then understand the difficulties under which the 
Mexicans have labored. In short, Spain was 
at that time, as she is now, the least liberal and 
progressive of nations, and she left her emanci- 
pated colony a heritage of the most oppressive 
and exacting laws. 
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The people of the United States, on the 
other hand, although they considered them- 
selves oppressed, had, previous to their decla- 
ration of independence, been subject to the 
most liberal and enlightened of the nations of 
Europe, and were blessed by receiving as an 
inheritance the substance, at least, of the wise 
and equitable laws by which we are at present 
governed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we find 
Mexico divided into factions even at the out- 
set of her attempt to free herself from the 
Spanish yoke. The privileged classes and the 
clergy, from the very first, opposed themselves 
to the liberal movement, and for ten long years 
sustained the brunt of the struggle in favor of 
the imperial government. The war of inde- 
pendence commenced in 1810; it lasted until 
1821, when the Conservative party and the 
clergy first realized their mistake, and joined 
with the Liberals to secure the independence 
of the country. In 1822 was established the 
Empire of Iturbide, which was destroyed the 
following year. In 1824, the “Federal Repub- 
lic? was declared. In 1836, the federation was 
suppressed and a Central Government estab- 
lished. In 1842, a Dictatorship was declared. 
In 1845, the Federal Government was reéstab- 
lished. In 1853, the Federal Government was 


deposed, and a Military Dictatorship declared, 


which was deposed again in1855. The ultimate 
result of this struggle was the Constitution of 
the 5th of February, 1857, which declared the 
absolute severance of Church and State, and 
suppressed the privileges of the clergy. In 
1857, however, the Conservatives, rendered des- 
perate by the harshness of the victors, made a 
determined effort to recover their power. The 
three years’ war from 1857 to 1860 was the con- 
sequence of this attempt, which terminated, 
however, in the triumph of the Liberals in De- 
cember, 1860. This was followed by the war 
of the French intervention, from 1861 to 1867, 
the most fatal, prolonged, and bloody of all. 
Since that, we have seen the administration of 
Juarez, of Lerdo de Tejada, and of the pres- 
ent President, Porfirio Diaz, who occupies the 
Presidency by virtue of a successful revolution, 
while his predecessor is a fugitive in New 
York. 

The foreign wars of Mexico have been— 
the Spanish war of 1829 to reconquer Mexico, 
which resulted in the capitulation of the Span- 
ish at Tampico; the French expedition to Vera 
Cruz in 1838; the war with the United States 
in 1846 and 1847; the invasion of Mexico by 
the allied forces of England, France, and Spain; 
and the French war of intervention, already al- 
luded to, which resulted in the death of Maxi- 





milian and the beginning of the downfall of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. 

The foregoing is a very brief recapitulation of 
events, but sufficient, doubtless, to remove any 
feeling of surprise which one might have felt, 
owing to ignorance or forgetfulness, that Mexico 
has not made greater advances toward devel- 
oping the extraordinary resources which she 
unquestionably possesses, and which every 
intelligent person acquainted with the country 
is convinced are sufficient, if judiciously devel- 
oped, to place Mexico among the richest, as 
she is uow among the poorest, of civilized na- 
tions. 

The administration of General Porfirio Diaz, 
although menaced from time to time by serious 
revolutions—such as that of Lozada in Tepic— 
has been, in the main, the most pacific and 
promising which Mexico has enjoyed for many 
years: so much so, that considerable attention 
has been devoted, of late, to the peaceful ex- 
tension of her commerce, and to internal im- 
provements. Having been engaged in war, 
as we have seen, with England, France, and 
Spain, and having by the execution of Maxi- 
milian forfeited—if indeed she ever possessed 
—the friendship of the German States, it is but 
natural that she should turn toward the United 
States, as her nearest neighbor, her best, most 
reliable, and, perhaps, her only friend. 

It is only in the natural sequence of events, 
therefore, that we find his Excellency, Seiior 
de Zamacona, the Minister of Mexico to the 
United States in the latter part of 1878, ex- 
erting his influence to procure an extension 
of commerce between the two countries, and, 
among other efforts, addressing the enterpris- 
ing merchants and manufacturers of Chicago 
tothatend. These gentlemen, we may be sure, 
were not slow to pay all due attention to a sub- 
ject of so much importance, initiated, officially 
or semi-officially, by a person of so much con- 
sideration; and for a short time Chicago was 
aflame with zeal in favor of the new field which 
appeared about to open for her enterprise. It 
appears, however, that Mr. Carlisle Mason, 
President of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Chicago, addressed a letter to the Hon. John A. 
Foster, Minister for the United States resident 
in the City of Mexico, inviting him to attend a 
meeting of the merchants and manufacturers 
of Chicago, in furtherance of the project for 
the extension of commerce between the two 
countries, at which meeting Sefior Zamacona 
was to be present. Mr. Foster, “owing to the 
pressure of official duties,” could not attend, 
but, “deprived of that pleasure,” he neverthe- 
less favored them with that which he presumed 
to be the principal object of the meeting, viz. : 
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“Information relative to the best means of de- 
veloping the commercial relations between the 
two republics, and of extending and improving 
them.” He had bestowed, he said, much study 
and meditation upon the subject during his 
residence in the country, and he had become 
deeply interested in it. It must be confessed, 
however, that the information which he gave 
was calculated not only to prevent any further 
extension of commerce between the two repub- 
lics, but to suspend the little which at present 
exists, and to dishearten every one—at least 
every American—at present engaged in devel- 
oping the resources of Mexico, whether agri- 
cultural, commercial, or mineral. 

Mr. Foster prefaced his remarks by stating 
that he and Sefior Zamacona had entered upon 
their respective duties about the same time; 
that the efforts of Sefior Zamacona deserved 
the highest eulogy; that he was proud to call 
himself their earnest advocate; but being, he 
said, “called upon by my countrymen to place 
them in possession of facts to guide them in 
their proposed effort to open up extended com- 
mercial relations with Mexico, it is my duty to 
speak frankly and hide nothing, however dis- 
agreeable the truth may be to some, in order 
that they may clearly see the difficulties which 
lie in the way of their enterprise, and act intel- 
ligently.” He adds that, while Sefior Zamacona 
has been more and more impressed by the pos- 
sibility of extending the commercial relations 
between the two countries, he, on the contrary, 
had become more and more convinced of the 
serious character of the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, and says: 

“To examine and decide upon a new com- 
mercial enterprise with a foreign country, there 
are three especial points upon which men of 
business desire information, viz: 

“First—The means of arriving at the new 
market, and if these are defective, the possibil- 
ity of improving the methods of communica- 
tion. 

“Second—The tariff, and matters relative 
thereto; and the laws and usages to which they 
may be subject in their new field of operations. 

“ Third—The protection afforded to persons 
and property in the country. 

“The first of these points was the one prin- 
cipally discussed at the meeting in Hershey 
Hall—only a slight reference being made to 

the third; while the second was passed over 
without the slightest notice whatever. 

“T will limit myself in this report to the frank 
treatment of these ¢hree points—basing all my 
statements on irrefutable official facts and data, 
obtained during a residence of more than five 
years in Mexico. 





THE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 


“In 1873, the Executive contracted with the 
Texas International Railroad Company for the 
construction of a railroad to the capital. This 
contract or concession contained stipulations to 
the effect that all the capital, shareholders, em- 
ployees, and other persons connected with the 
company should be considered Mexican while 
they had to do with the enterprise within the 
limits of the republic. None of these parties 
were to have any rights as foreigners to claim 
protection from their own government, even 
when they could allege the absolute refusal of 
justice. And stipulations such as these are in- 
serted or proposed to be inserted in all contracts 
with or concessions to foreigners from that date 
to the present time. 

“None of these concessions have given good 
results, and the reason of this is very obvious. 
American capitalists do not care to invest their 
money in Mexican enterprises with no more 
security than has hitherto been afforded them; 
and they are particularly opposed to the re- 
nouncement of their nationality for the privi- 
lege of constructing a railroad in a foreign coun- 
try, and agreeing to forego the intervention of 
their own government, even when justice is abso- 
lutely denied them in another—a privilege rec- 
ognized bythe general principles of international 
law.” 

As it is, however, Zossible, he says, that some 
Americans may desire to accept a concession 
from the Mexican Congress, even on the terms 
alluded to, he proceeds to consider what prob- 
abilities there really are of obtaining it: 

“It is unquestionable that there exists in 
Mexico a general conviction that railroads are 
one of the great necessities of the country, al- 
though the feeling in favor of the construction 
of a railroad by the United States is not nearly 
so general. The great majority of the public 
men of Mexico deem a railroad from the city 
of Mexico to the Pacific of much greater im- 
portance, as that, in connection with the line 
from Vera Cruz, would form an interoceanic 
highway. There is a general, although not a 
universal, sentiment that a great railroad, con- 
structed by Americans, would ultimately result 
in the destruction of Mexican nationality and 
the absorption of the country by the United 
States. Politicians understand this feeling so 
well that whenever the question of a concession 
of the kind comes up before Congress, it is ap- 
pealed to, and always with telling results. The 
Executive did make a contract with an Ameri- 
can company for the construction of a railroad, 
commencing at the capital, with one branch to 
the American frontier, and another to the Pa- 
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cific; but it contained this provision—‘that the 
branch to the Pacific must be finished before 
commencing the one to the frontier.’ Notwith- 
standing this clause, the bill was thrown out of 
Congress by a great majority, but with an al- 
most unanimous vote in favor of authorizing the 
Executive to construct a railroad to the Pacific 
only! The Hon. Sefior Don Alfredo Chavero, 
one of the most experienced and influential 
men in the republic, said that it would be a very 
fatal and unwise act to grant such a concession 
to a powerful American company, for history 
proved it to be a natural law that nations 
adjoining one another are enemies, and that 
the northern nations almost invariably invaded 
those of the south; that it was therefore neces- 
sary to be on guard against the United States. 
He concluded as follows: ‘You, deputies of 
the States, would you change your poor and 
beautiful liberty for the rich subjection which 
these railroads would give you? Go ask the 
lion of the desert if he would change his rocky 
cave for a golden cage, and the lion of the des- 
ert will answer with a roar of liberty.’” 

Later, Mr. Foster proceeds to consider the 
question whether it is possible for Mexico to 
pay a subsidy, supposing the government will- 
ing to grant it, and says: 

“If a subsidy is necessary, what is the prob- 
ability of obtaining it from the Mexican Gov- 
emment? In the contract made with the Inter- 
national Company of Texas, in 1873, the gov- 
emment promised to pay to the company nine 
thousand dollars per 4z/ometro (nearly fifteen 
thousand dollars per mile); and, to secure the 
subsidy, hypothecated eight per cent. of the an- 
nual duties of the principal seaports, and these 
in substance have been the terms which they 
have been proposing to foreign companies dur- 
ing the last ten years. Or in some cases, in 
lieu of the subsidy, they have offered certain 
quantities of government lands (¢errenos bal- 
dios), but as they have not these lands fixed or 
determined by commissions, and as it is proba- 
ble that the greater portion of the country in 
which they say the lands are situated is covered 
by titles of some kind, or by concessions, and 
the country for more than three hundred years 
has been occupied, I do not consider said sub- 
sidies of sufficient value to speak of in this work. 

“In dispatches which I have sent lately to 
the Department of State, of which I have no 
doubt but those interested can obtain a copy, 
I have demonstrated that Mexico owes in Eu- 
Tope a debt—in bonds or obligations, and by vir- 
tue of treaties, with interest accrued—amount- 
ing to something like $125,000,000, and to the 
United States about $2,700,000. For the pay- 
ment of the European debt the government has 
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already pledged all the disposable funds of the 
custom-house, arid subsequently pledged sixty 
per cent. of a portion of said custom-house 
funds for the payment of the American debt. 

“It is certain that this government alleges 
that the conduct of England, France, and Spain, 
in 1861, relieved her of her obligations con- 
tracted in Europe; but these nations do not 
admit of said pretension; and there is no doubt 
but that the pledge given in favor of the Amer- 
ican debt is an obligatory indebtedness. From 
this it is clear, then, that the pledge of eight 
per cent., or of any other proportion of the 
custom-house funds, is an imperfect guarantee, 
whose validity could be disputed by: powerful 
reclamations. 

“Again—the ability of the government to pay 
a subsidy, of whatever kind, is extremely doubt- 
ful; and, in case of new methods being devised, 
its impossibility is absolutely certain. It has 
not paid a single dividend upon the principal 
of its European debt for twenty years; and 
since 1861 it has not paid, as it promised, a 
single dollar of the interest of said debt. 

“In respect to the American debt, a semi- 
annual dividend of the interest has never been 
paid from the time the agreement was formed. 
More than this, the state of the exchequer of 
the nation is such that it is now more than two 
years and a half since it has paid a cent upon 
the subsidy granted to the railroad company 
between the City of Mexico and Vera Cruz; 


. and actually it owes to that corporation very 


nearly two millions of dollars. The poverty of 
the treasury is such that only recently it was 
found necessary to suspend the salaries of the 
judges and civil employees of the government. 
Its extreme condition is manifested by the fact 
that within the last four months the Diario 
Oficial of the Supreme Government announced 
that it was necessary to appeal to the patriot- 
ism of the civil employees—not only to those 
of the executive, but to those also of the judi- 
cial departments—in order that they should take 
the suspension of their salaries with patience, 
as it had been found necessary to send fifty 
thousand dollars to the northern frontierto cover 
the expenses of a campaign against the Indians. 
It is hardly probable—with a foreign debt and 
the national treasury in such a condition—that 
the Mexican Government can be able or dis- 
posed to pay fifteen thousand dollars a mile for 
the construction of a railroad which the most 
able and intelligent of her public men believe: 
would ultimately occasion her national ruin.” 
Having thus examined the question of facili- 
tating the means of communication, Mr. Foster- 
devotes his attention to those subjects of su- 
preme interest to the manufacturers, merchants,, 
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and capitalists of the United States whose at- 
tention has been attracted in that direction: 


THE TARIFF, AND MATTERS RELATING THERETO. 


“The first matter to be studied in relation to 
the subject of commerce between the two coun- 
tries is the Mexican tariff on importations. 
Many of us believe that our own tariff urgently 
needs revision and important reductions, but 
that of Mexico is still more strongly protective 
and prohibitory; and while many of the provis- 
ions of our tariff contribute to the advancement 
of commerce, that of Mexico is entirely desti- 
tute of them. 

“The branches of industry for which Mexico 
has special advantages are— mining, and the 
cultivation of tropical plants; but it legislates 
against mining, and in the interest of manufac- 
tures, for which neither the people nor the coun- 
try are specially adapted at present. And this 


system offers a great obstacle to the prosper- 
ity of their commercial relations with us. The 
following is a list of duties imposed by the 


MEXICAN TARIFF ON SUNDRY ARTICLES.* 


132% ad. val. 

$4 00 to $24 00 doz. 
1 76 doz. 

27 00 doz. 

17 00 doz. 

10 oo doz. 

15 00 doz. 

55% ad. val. 

16 c. sq. met. 


Wearing Apparel—Suits 
Shirts 


Hats—Gents’ 
Ladies’ and children’s 
Blankets. 
Cotton Goods—(ordinary prints 14. 
9c. to 19 c. sq. met. 
IIc. to 34 c. sq. met. 
Woolen Goods 22 c. to 80 c. sq. met. 
Mixed Goods—Very fine mixtures $7 17 # kilo. 
With cotton, linen, or wool as base, and con- 
taining a proportion of silk.20c. to 35 c. sq. met. 
Provisions, etc.—Refined sugar. 15 c. # kilo. 
Preserved meats and fish 72. # kilo. 


Linen Goods 


$t 43 # kilo. 
12 c. # kilo. 


24¢. # kilo. 


24.¢. # kilo, 


Wéines—Claret, in bottles 
Claret, in casks 
White, in casks 
White, in bottles 





*The Mexican tariff fixes the relations of the pound and 
yard to the kilogram and meter as follows: 100 English 
pounds equal 45.38 kilograms; roo English yards equal 91.44 
meters. 





80 c. togoc. # kilo, 
50 c. # kilo, 
Gunpowder 
Gunpowder, for mining purposes 
Hardware, etc.—Scales of all kinds 
Nails, iron 
Nails, other material 


12 c. # kilo. 
29 c. # kilo, 
19 c. # kilo, 
$r 15 # kilo. 


Vehicles, etc.—Carts and wagons, 2 wheels... .$33 each 
Carts and wagons, 4 wheels 
Carriages, 2 wheels, for 2 persons 
Carriages, 2 wheels, more than 2 persons. .$88 each 
Carriages, 4 wheels, 2 persons $132 each 
Carriages, 4 wheels, more than 2 persons.$176 each 
Coaches, landaus, phaetons, &c., with 4 wheels 

and seating more than 2 persons 

Stage coaches 
Omnibuses 


Harness, common 
Harness, fine 

Sundries—Blank-books 
Drugs and perfumery 
Furniture 


Nore.—The foregoing list is not the list as quoted by Min- 
ister Foster, but is substituted as being somewhat more service- 
able tothe general reader. 


After preparing a synopsis of the tariff, Mr. 
Foster furnishes the following memoranda: 

“An analysis of the preceding will demon- 
strate to the importer that from the beginning 
of his new enterprise he is met by a tariff 
much higher than the cost price, and in many 
cases absolutely prohibitory, apparently on that 
class of goods that he most desires to import. 

“But the payment of these duties is only the 
commencement of expense. Previously, the 
Federal Government imposed four or five ad- 
ditional duties, but these are now comprised 
in this tariff. There exists in this country the 
evil system of charging municipal and State 
duties on foreign goods in addition to the regu- 
lar duties, and as these charges are decreed by 
the State legislatures, they are distinct in each 
State. In the City of Mexico this duty is only 
two per cent. on the custom-house tariff, but in 
the neighboring State of Hidalgo it is twelve 
and one-half per cent., and in some other 
States it reaches twenty-five per cent. 

“This system of interior custom - houses, be- 
sides being a burden pecuniarily, is exceedingly 
troublesome to the merchant, for at each point 
his goods have to be passed through the local 
custom-house, unpacked and examined, and ad- 
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ditional expenses of different kinds incurred. 
This is an evil recognized and acknowledged 
by the most illustrious men of the country. 
The Federal Constitution expressly prohibits 
this system, and the Supreme Court of Justice 
has declared its illegality; but necessity knows 
no law, and the courts pay little attention to 
the exigencies of political economy and com- 
merce in face of the necessity of the moment. 
The States and municipalities are always in 
great difficulties in regard to funds to meet 
their ordinary expenses, and find a ready means 
of solving the problem by exacting charges on 
foreign goods, which are the class that can best 
support the exactions. Thus the States con- 
tinue in disaccord with the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court of the country. 

“But this matter of duties is not the only 
obstacle in the way of foreign merchants who 
wish to reach the markets of the country. 
This government has not adopted any system 
of bonded warehousing. Notwithstanding that 
the City of Mexico is the principal wholesale 
market for the central table-land of the coun- 
try, and is in communication with its seaport 
by rail, there is no arrangement by which goods 
can be passed through the custom -house and 
the duties paid in the City of Mexico. Since 


the inauguration of the railroad, the govern- 
ment has proposed to take measures to this 
end, and as a preliminary step compelled the 
railroad company to construct a wharf at Vera 
Cruz which cost some three hundred thousand 
dollars, that the merchandise destined for the 
City of Mexico might be transported from for- 


eign vessels directly to the cars. But, notwith- 
standing the wharf has been finished more 
than three years, it is still unused, for the 
reason that the people of Vera Cruz (a city of 
twelve thousand inhabitants ) consider it preju- 
dicial to their local interests. Thus, in order 
not to displease some few hundred commission 
merchants, lighters, and porters who might 
avail themselves of this pretext to “pronounce,” 
the old system is still continued, and more than 
half the country and foreign merchants have to 
pay a heavy tribute: that is to say, they have 
to pass their goods through the custom -house 
at Vera Cruz, for which purpose only twenty- 
four hours are allowed in which to prepare in- 
voice and manifest, and consequently are com- 
pelled to employ an agent and pay double 
charges for carriage, packing, unpacking, etc. 

“But this is not all. Free from the clutches 
of the Vera Cruz custom-house and the agent 
—the duties paid, and the goods started on 
their way to the capital—they have yet, on their 
arrival here, to pass through a custom-house 
again, and the packages are reéxamined. The 





local duties have to be paid, and new disburse- 
ments made in the way of stamps, carriage, etc. 


CALCULATION OF WHAT A BARREL OF SUGAR-CURED 
HAM IS WORTH IN THE CITY OF MEXICO—GROSS 
WEIGHT BEING 325 POUNDS. 


Cost in New York @ 11 cts. # tb 

Expenses in New York, such as freight, consular 
invoice ($4.00 gold), manifests, etc., approxi- 
mating 5 % in large cargoes 

Freight to Vera Cruz from New York, @1 ct. # tb 

Exchange in New York on $37.90 @ 18 ¥ 

Duties in Vera Cruz—138 kilograms, @ 24 cts. 


Municipal duties, @ $1.03 # 400 Ibs 

Discharging and cartage from steamer to cus- 
tom-house warehouse, at the rate of $1.00 to 
$1.50 # 200 Ibs 

Brokerage on freight of $3.25 

Packing and unpacking of barrel 

Additional expenses in Vera Cruz—stamps, cart- 
age to railroad 

Commission in Vera Cruz—2 ¥% upon $70.66.... 

Exchange in Vera Cruz—1 % upon $39.06 

Railroad freight from Vera Cruz to Mexico—z40 
kilograms, @ $54.30 # ton (troy Tbs) 

Local duties in the City of Mexico—2 % upon 
Federal duties of $33.12 

Local expenses in the City of Mexico—cartage 
and custom-house expenses 


Cost of the invoice 
One dollar in New York being equivalent to $2.82 
in Mexico, net cost of x Ib of ham in the City 
of Mexico 


CALCULATION UPON AN INVOICE OF NAILS. 


Ten small kegs of 4%-inch nails—gross weight 
being 1,060 Ibs—price in New York 

Expenses in New York—consular invoice, etc. . 

Freight from New York to Vera Cruz, @ 1 ct. 


Exchange in New York—18 ¥ on $34.42 

Importation in Vera Cruz, @ 12 cts. ¥ Ib 

Municipal duties — unloading, stamps, cartage, 
expenses in opening and closing kegs, mari- 
time brokerage 

Commission in Vera Cruz—@ 2 ¥% upon $91.30. 

Exchange in Vera Cruz upon $70.63, @1 %... 

Local duties in Mexico—2 ¥% upon importation 
PA eiisscinncdseacedartereesuacsoiaens 

Local expenses, cartage, etc. 

Freight from Vera Cruz to City of Mexico 


Cost of the invoice 
One dollar in New York being equivalent to $6.29 
in Mexico, liquidated cost of 1 Ib of nails, 
$0.14 16-100; liquidated cost of 100 Ibs. of 
nails, or a keg 


$141 64 


Total cost in Mexico 
One dollar in New York being equivalent to $4.84 
in Mexico. 
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Cost of a barrel of crackers in New York 

Cost in the City of Mexico 

One dollar in New York equivalent to $3.64 in 
Mexico. 


A barrel of beer in New Orleans 
Cost in the City of Mexico 


Furniture, commodes, and beds cost in New 


Oil-cloth, cost in New York # yard 
Cost # vara (33 inches) in Mexico 


In relation to mining, Mr. Foster says: 

“ Although I am not an expert on this subject, 
I can nevertheless give information, based on 
the experience of American mining engineers 
and practical miners, and I am convinced that 
the mines of this country offer a rich and profit- 
able field to American capitalists if the requi- 
sites of expense and protection were in any 
degree favorable. The mines of Mexico are 
its principal source of wealth, especially those 
of silver, which are found in nearly every part 
of the republic, and seem to be inexhaustible. 
Their richness has been known to the whole 
world for more than three hundred years. The 
exportation of all classes of articles during the 
past year amounted to $31,600,000, of which 
$25,052,909 consisted of gold and silver, the 
gold exported being less than $100,000. The 
exportation in the year 1876 to 1877 only 
reached $28,700,000, and that of gold and sil- 
ver about $23,000,000. 

“Generally, mining affairs are not at present 
in a very flourishing condition, the results be- 
ing neither satisfactory nor profitable, except in 
some particular localities. As a general rule, 
Mexico has not availed herself of the modern 
improvements adopted in the United States, 
and consequently there is less progress made 
than there would otherwise be. 

“But the greatest disadvantage under which 
mining enterprise has labored, and still labors, 
is found in the onerous exactions by the Fed- 
eral and local governments, and the expenses 
incurred in placing their products in a foreign 
country, either in bullion or coin. In 1868, the 
duties on the bullion sent to the Bank of Eng- 
land from the City of Mexico—or rather the 
Real del Monte, which is the mining district 
nearest it, and one of the most extensive in 
the country—and the expenses incurred in its 
transportation, were over twenty-five per cent., 
of which amount more than twenty per cent. 
was paid in government and local charges. 
This was such a manifest wrong that the gov- 
ernment appointed a commission to investigate 
the matter, which proposed ‘the absolute abo- 





lition of all charges on gold and silver as the 
only means of giving this branch of industry 
the prosperity of which it is susceptible.” This 
wise recommendation, unfortunately, has only 
been partly put in practice. The necessities of 
the national treasury have greatly contributed 
to the adoption of these excessive duties. The 
finances have been reduced to a deplorable 
condition during so many years of civil dis- 
cord, and the mining industry being the prin- 
cipal source of wealth and offering the most 
inducements to the imposition of duties, it has 
been forced to contribute liberally to sustain 
both the regular government and the revolu- 
tionary forces. Sefor Romero, the intelligent 
Minister de Hacienda, has recommended the 
abolition of these duties in each session of Con- 
gress, and demonstrated their injurious effect, 
but without result. 


TABLE OF EXPENSES INCURRED IN THE EXPORT- 
ATION OF SILVER EXTRACTED FROM MINES IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE CITY OF MEXICO (THE 
REAL DEL MONTE, FOR INSTANCE) FROM THE MINE 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND: 


Freight from mine to mint in Mexico, including 


Expenses coining bars into dollars,which have 
to be paid whether the bars are coined or 
not, 4.41 % 

Assaying, municipal duties, loss in silver from 
defective coinage, etc 

Commission charges in Mexico 

Packing, cases, petties, including stamps 

Freight from City of Mexico to steamer 

Export duties 

Freight by steamer to London 

Insurance from Mexico to London 


Minimum expense on bars exported from this 
district 


For bars coming from the interior the following 
additional charges are to be taken into ac- 
count: 

Circulation duty made in certain States, being 
in some 14%%, and in others 1%, with an 


additional ¥% to 1% for freight charges, say.. 2 00 


Average expense on bars from the interior $15 50 

“In the above the local duties on mines and 
mills are not included. Gold only pays one- 
half of one per cent. export duty. 


PROTECTION TO LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


“In speaking on this subject it is necessary 
to refer to the revolutionary state of the coun- 
try, which is known to the whole world, and de- 
plored by the friends of republican institutions. 
I will refer to the revolutionary state of the 
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country under its commercial aspect, which 
will lead me to examine: 

“ First—The effects of these revolutions on 
the resources of the country, and the possibility 
of its sustaining any great commerce with other 
countries. 

“ Second—The public security, the observance 
of law, and the preservation of order. 

“ Third—The paralyzation of commerce and 
the incentives and facilities for smuggling which 
originate in the revolutions.” 

The natural advantages of Mexico—climate, 
situation, etc.—are exceedingly favorable. The 
motto of her patron saint is a recognition of 
these gifts and blessings—“God has not so 
gifted any other nation.” But this natural 
wealth, and its admirable situation between 
the two oceans, has created a persistent and 
exaggerated idea in the United States relative 
to its foreign commerce, and that it is a rich 
prize, which it is necessary only to approach 
and appropriate. To prove the erroneous char- 
acter of these impressions, Mr. Foster has pre- 
pared a table based upon the returns from Mex- 
ican official sources, making a comparison be- 
tween the foreign commerce of Mexico and 
other (principally Spanish-American) ports: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE COMMERCE, ETC., 
OF VARIOUS SOUTH AMERICAN AND OTHER STATES 
FOR THE YEAR 1877. 

Per 
capita. 
$3 19 
6 34 
66 60 
13 80 
I5 00 
5 00 
I2 40 
3 50 
9 60 
14 00 
18 20 
25 00 
35 50 
Io 50 
94 30 
64 50 


Population. 
9,000,000 
2,600,000 
1,350,000 

615,000 
512,000 
136,000 
500,000 
2,800,000 
1,800,000 
2,500,000 
2,068,000 
1,800,000 


Exportation. 
$28,772,194 
16,500,000 
90,000,000 
8,500,000 
8,591,000 
690,000 
6,200,000 
9,984,000 
17,300,000 
35,000,000 
37:771,000 
45,000,000 
16,000,000 
107,310,000 
182,950,000 
28,379,000 


Country. 


Central America .. 


Santo Domingo... 


Colombia...... .. 
Venezuela 


Mexico is last on the list, and among all these 
countries there are not more than two which 
have greater natural resources and advantages 
than Mexico. The cause of this state of affairs, 
according to Mr. Foster, is to be found in her 
contant revolutions. 

“Life may be as secure in the city of Mexico 
as in Chicago; but the merchant of Chicago 
desires to have the whole country as a field for 
his enterprise. There is hardly a passenger 
train from the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz 





that is not escorted by soldiers to protect it 
from robbers. Manufacturers in the Valley of 
Mexico must have the funds destined to the 
payment of their workmen brought from the 
city by an armed guard. Mining companies 
have to employ strong forces of armed men to 
conduct their metal to the mint or place of ex- 
port, and if this is necessary so near the capital, 
what must it be at distant points? Stages on 
the principal roads are guarded constantly by 
detachments of soldiers, and yet the accounts 
of stage robberies are familiar items in the 
newspapers. 

“The Belgian Consul for the United States, 
while on a visit to Mexico a short time ago, 
was provided with an armed escort during his 
journeys through the country. But in spite of 
this, and while traveling through one of the 
richest and most populous States of the coun- 
try, the stage in which he journeyed was at- 
tacked by a band of highwaymen, the escort 
disappeared without firing a shot, and the Con- 
sul and his companions relieved of their super- 
fluities. They found that the thieves were a 
portion of a force deputed to guard the road, 
but who had deserted, employing the arms and 
horses of the government in a manner more 
profitable to themselves, more especially as the 
poverty of the public treasury gave them no 
other recourse. 

“It is natural to suppose that Americans are 
sometimes the victims. I have believed it my 
duty to complain frequently to the Mexican 
Government of the assassination of American 
citizens, having, in some cases, suspected the 
complicity of the local authorities, and in many 
of them omission or indifference in the punish- 
ment of the assassins. 

“The rate of exchange between the capital 
and Chihuahua is from eight to ten per cent.; 
Acapulco, Durango, Zacatecas, and Morelia, five 
to six per cent; Leon, Guanajuato, Monterey, 
and Oajaca, four to five per cent.; Cuernavaca 
and Toluca, two to two and one-half per cent. ; 
Vera Cruz, one-half to one per cent.” 

The foregoing is a summary of Minister Fos- 
ter’s indictment against the Mexican Govern- 
ment and people. It is but an imperfect sum- 
mary, as, unfortunately, no copy of his pam- 
phlet is to be found in this city. The writer 
is indebted to Sefior Joaquin Garcia Conde, the 
obliging Consul for Mexico at San Francisco, 
for the Mexican Diplomatic Correspondence, 
containing a translation of it. The original is 
exceedingly pungent and severe, and it is diffi- 
cult to do it justice while having to both trans- 
late and abbreviate it. 

It has called forth an exceedingly able and 
elaborate reply from the Mexican Minister de 
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Hacienda, Sefior Romero. This document con- 
tains upwards of two hundred and eighty pagts, 
quarto. It shuns nothing, but furnishes the 
fullest official data in contravention of Minister 
Foster’s statements, and in proof of the argu- 
ments advanced by the writer. 

In substance, Mr. Foster’s argument relative 
to increasing the facilities of intercommunica- 
tion between the two countries is, not that the 
United States has made efforts in that direc- 
tion and failed, from any want of codperation 
on the part of Mexico, but that Mexico wished 
to attach some conditions which the United 
States considered to be unreasonable. Sefior 
Romero, on his part, contents himself by show- 
ing what Mexico as done—as follows: 


RESUME OF STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES PAID BY MEXICO, 
1868 - 1879. 


Vera Cruz, New Orleans, and New York 
California 





The argument of Sefior Romero is, that while 
it is true that Mexico is suffering from poverty 
and discredit to the full extent of Mr. Foster’s 
representations—even having to appeal to the 
patriotism of her civil employees for want of so 
small a sum as fifty thousand dollars—she has 
yet found means to grant and fay to American 
steamship companies the foregoing subsidies; 
while the United States, justly proud of her 
superabundant wealth and prosperity, has not 
contributed one dollar for that purpose. 

The following table shows the result of the 
liberality of the Mexican Government to these 
companies. And it should not be forgotten, 
while alluding to this subject, that many of the 
most able and intelligent of our own statesmen 
condemn the narrow policy of our government 
in the matter of steamship subsidies; and cer- 
tainly, whatever may be the relative merits of 
the respective arguments of Ministers Foster, 
Zamacona, and Romero, there can be no doubt 
of the good faith and earnest endeavors of the 
Mexican Government and people to extend 
their commerce with the United States, and to 
grant Americans every privilege which they do 
not deem inconsistent with the preservation of 
their national integrity and independence. 


ABSTRACT SHOWING THE INCREASE OF COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, OWING 
TO THE STEAMSHIP LINES SUBSIDIZED BY THE LATTER COUNTRY, 1872-1878. 





= 





Duties Paid on Merchandise Brought by Subsidized Steamers. 





1872-3. 


1873-4. 


1874-5. 


1875-6. 


1876-7. 


1877-8. 





$282,231 91 
120,338 29 


$336,159 96 


$321,607 31 
84,947 14 
10,401 26 
5,363 46 
12,256 58 


$506,890 68 
162,714 53 
56,689 68 
20,318 63 


$511,451 08 
169,883 36 
52,881. 43 
40,988 13 
51,447 13 


$583,850 98 
218,170 79 
60,416 62 
48,622 47 
11,294 72 
6,669 27 











$493,287 58 





$434,575 75 





$754,102 32 





$826,651 13 





$929,024 85 





To the above is added a list of contracts 
made by Mexico with various American citizens 
for the construction of railroads: all of them 
receiving concessions and privileges of an ex- 
ceedingly liberal character, which are fully de- 
tailed in Sefior Romero’s report, but which it is 
not necessary to particularize in this article: 


RAILROAD CONTRACTS WITH AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


Contracted for by Year. 
R. Lyman, D. Ferguson.1877 


Smith & Brennan 
Vera Cruz and Pacific. .. René, Masson & F. Wyatt. 1870 
Leon and frontiers Texas International Co. .1875 
Mexico and Pacific Sullivan & Palmer....... 1877 





Vera Cruz and Alvarado.John M. Dunn 


Many of these contracts were made several 
times with different parties, who failed to fulfill 
their obligations. The above are the last parties 
contracting. 

As to the present tariff, Mr. Romero calls at- 
tention to the fact that there are no absolute 
prohibitions, and that it is generally a great im- 
provement on all previous tariffs. It admits 
sixty-six artigles free of duty. The old system 
of duties on invoice values is done away with, 
and fixed duties take their place, allowing little 
room for fraud, and giving importers a certain 
basis for their calculations. 

Attention is called to the important fact 
that Mexico has no source of revenue except 
that derived from her custom-houses—no in- 
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come-tax, no property-tax, no taxation of any 
description. He tells us what we all know, that 
while the duties on many articles imported into 
the United States from Europe and elsewhere 
are in many instances almost as high as those 
of Mexico, and in some cases even higher (a 
detailed list of them being given), at the same 
time the direct taxes—both Federal and State— 
in the United States are enormous, and in some 
cases almost unbearable; and also that the 
manufacturers of the United States, whose in- 
dustries are protected by almost prohibitive 
tariffs, sell their products, nevertheless, at the 
merest fraction below the price of the imported 
article. 

Following are some remarks upon Mexican 
public opinion regarding the United States pre- 
vious to the French invasion: 

“The United States was looked up to as a 
sister nation presenting Mexico an example 
worthy of imitation. The authors of Mexican 
independence were inspired by her example, 
and when that independence was achieved, the 
first diplomatic representative of the new re- 
public was sent to the United States. Mexico’s 
first treaty was with the United States, accept- 
ing the line of demarkation between the two 
countries agreed upon with Spain. The ar- 


rangement respecting the extradition of crim- 


inals was made in 1822. The United States 
was the first nation to recognize the independ- 
ence of Mexico. The first Mexican Constitu- 
tion was in many respects similar to that of the 
United States. The first treaties between the 
two countries are sealed with an equity that de- 
monstrates that the relations then existing be- 
tween them were cordial, with neither interested 
views on the one part nor lack of confidence 
and fears on the other.” 


COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEX- 
1cO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Exported from Exported from 
Mexico to the the U.S. to 
U.S. Mexico. 


Period. 

From the year 1826 to 
1858 the average year- 
ly exports were 

For the fiscal year 1872- 
7 11,367,859 13 

For the fiscal year 1874- 

10,358,167 90 


$3,916,525 00 $3,325,377 00 
5,213,999 00 
5,016,302 87 


The data for the years 1875-76 and 1877-78 
are not given, both these years having been ex- 
ceptional, the first for its revolutions (that of 
Diaz), and the second for its unusual peace and 
public prosperity. 


It is worthy of note, as showing how the. 


political relations between nations affect their 
commerce, that while previous to the Texas 





difficulty the interchange of produce between 
the two countries reached over ten millions, 
after that it fell away to less than two millions, 
and only in the latter years of the period did _it 
reach anything near its anti-Texan status.'§ In 
1857 and 1858 it was about $9,000,000 for each 
year. 


COMPARISON OF IMPORTATIONS BY MEXICO FROM THE 
UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES DURING 
THE FISCAL YEARS 1872-3 AND 1874-5. 


Country. 
United States 
CPRPRONT< <o:0:s0eaieinesa 


1S7¢-S- 
$5,016,302 87 
1,010,776 05 

914,908 58 
3,219,579 65 
8,742,548_60 

90,302 50 


1872-3. 
$5,213,999 06 
2,394,914 28 

996,352 29 
3,462,274 99 
7,185,687 17 

889,032 58 





$20,142,260 37 $18,994,418 25 


The United States is credited with all the 
merchandise arriving in ships of that nation, 
although in many cases it was brought from 
other countries. 

The question of a reciprocity treaty is con- 
sidered with great care. It is clear, however, 
that Mexico—deriving, as she does, her sole in- 
come from her custom-house revenues—must 
use exceeding caution before entering upon 
treaties the immediate effect of which might be 
to almost deprive her of her revenue, no mat- 
ter how advantageous the new arrangements 
might prove ultimately. Sefior Romero says: 

“One of the most efficacious methods of giv- 
ing an impulse to the commerce between Mex- 
ico and the United States would be the cele- 
bration of a treaty of reciprocity, on bases 
equally just and convenient to the interests of 
both republics.” 

He makes reference to: 

“ First —The proposed Ocampo- McLane 
Treaty, which was signed in Vera Cruz, De- 
cember 14, 1859, but was not approved by the 
United States Senateg This treaty was very dis- 
advantageous to Mexico. 

“Second —The movement of Hon. Thomas 
Nelson toward the celebration of a treaty in 
December, 1872. 

“Third—The Hawaiian Treaty, from its par- 
tial character, leads Mexico to infer that the 
Government of the United States is not likely 
to make treaties of reciprocity, except on bases 
very. favorable to itself. 

“Fourth—The opinions of the Mexican gov- 
ernment respecting a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States are to the effect that such a 
treaty would have the effect of reanimating the 
industries of Mexico, and increasing her com- 
mercial wealth. The reciprocity treaties al- 
ready celebrated between some of the leading 
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commercial countries have been productive of 
surprising results, but these treaties have been 
based on mutual concessions equally favor- 
able.* 

“The results hitherto produced by reciprocity 
treaties are worthy of note, and although Mex- 
ico is not likely, in her present state, to reap so 
much advantage from them as such countries 
as the United States, England, or France, she 
ought not to lose sight of the remarkable re- 
sults obtained in these countries by their means. 

“The commercial Treaty of Cobden- Cheva- 
lier, between Great Britain and France, 1860, 
produced the following remarkable results : 


In 1859, the year preceding the treaty be- 
tween the two countries, the commerce 
between them amounted to 

While in 1877-8 it reached 


“Such results, produced by a mutual reduc- 
tion of duty on the products of each country 
imported by the other, decided all the commer- 
cial countries of Europe to celebrate similar 
contracts. 

“Among the difficulties in the way of a re- 
ciprocity treaty are the following: The effect 
left upon the minds of the Mexican people by 
the partial terms of the Ocampo- McLane and 
Hawaiian Treaties. The fear of many that 


such a treaty with the United States will injure |. 


the European trade, in which the commerce of 
Mexico is so largely interested. Lastly, that 
the United States, presuming upon her power, 
would endeavor to gain great advantages with- 
out making Mexico corresponding compensa- 
tion. 

“But the government of Mexico considers the 
fears unfounded, for the following reasons: The 
increase of commerce with the United States 
will not affect that actually made with Europe. 
That no Mexican Government is likely to sacri- 
fice the interests of their country by making 
a treaty that is only vedfbrocal in name, even 
though the government in Washington should 
work to that end. 

“The following are offered as the bases of 
a reciprocity treaty between Mexico and the 
United States: The government believes there 
are certain bases upon which could be made a 
treaty equally favorable to both countries, and 





* Reference is made here to a proposal to exempt from duty 
a certain article of commerce (printing paper), and the writer 
takes the position that exemptions in favor of any foreign man- 
ufacture should only be made when a corresponding concession 
is made by the producing country. Throughout the whole of 
the article the point is enforced that the United States, while 
suggesting changes in the import duties by Mexico that will be 
favorable to herself, omits to mention any concessions to be 
made in her own tariff favorable to Mexico, and data are 
brought to bear, proving her unwillingness to do this. 





to which no reasonable objections could be 
made. Fix upon a few articles produced by 
either country and consumed in the other; re. 
duce the duties on these, or remove them alto- 
gether; and, taking into account the amount of 
duties paid by these articles during some period 
previously (five years), arrange the matter so 
that the amount of duties from which each 
country will be exempted will be equal. This 
would be strict reciprocity. Such a treaty as 
this would be a premium on the exportation of 
certain national products, or, in other words, 
the amount lost in the reduction of import du- 
ties under the treaty would take the form of a 
payment made to our own industries. 

“Tt would be dangerous, however, to include 
in the list of favored articles any of those that 
form the mainstay of the present tariff, such as 
cotton and woolen stuffs; for it is certain that 
if these could be imported from the United 
States free, imports from Europe could not 
compete with those from the States. Conse- 
quently, too, Mexico would suffer to the extent 
of one-half of her import duties, and her cotton 
manufacturers be ruined. ‘The advantages ac- 
cruing to Mexico from the free exportation of 
her products would not compensate her for this 
loss. But, on the other hand, there are many 
articles—of limited consumption, at present— 
which would be more generally consumed if 
admitted free of duty, such as petroleum, etc.” 

The subject of protection for life and prop- 
erty is treated by Minister Romero with equal 
care. In answer to the not very long or alarm- 
ing list of assassinations, outrages, etc., fur- 
nished by Mr. Foster, a much longer list is 
given of similar outrages committed upon Mex- 
icans in the United States, no punishment hay- 
ing reached the criminals in either case. He 
speaks with some pride of religious toleration 
in Mexico. He says: 

“Mexico was for a considerable period ruled 
by the Catholic priesthood, who established the 
most complete and fanatical intolerance. The 
exercise of any other religion, or even the pro- 
fession of it, was not permitted, and, although 
the work of reform has been energetically per- 
formed, there still exists some remnant of the 
old fanaticism, principally in those parts re- 
moved from the centres of population, and even 
there it has lost much of its old power. 

“The success of Protestant Missions in Mex- 
ico has been productive of a reaction against 
them and their doctrines by intolerant people; 
but with all this, both they and their converts 
live peacefully in the country—not only in the 
capitals, but in remote towns and _ villages. 
They practice their religion and promulgate 
their doctrines without being molested. There 
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have certainly been some cases in which they 
have been persecuted by or fallen victims to 
fanaticism; but these are exceptional and iso- 
lated. In all such cases the government has 
been prompt and active in the protection of the 
persecuted and the punishment of the persecu- 
tors. If persons who come to the country with 
this object are treated with so much courtesy 
and good feeling, it speaks well for the general 
security of life. If life was esteemed of little 
value, it is very evident that those who came to 
the country to subvert one of the most delicate 
sentiments of the people, would suffer first.” 

It is impossible to withhold our respect 
and sympathy while reading with care Min- 
ister Romero’s arguments, but almost equally 
difficult to avoid the conviction that he has 
proved, or tried to prove, too much. In Mex- 
ico’s repeated revolutions he sees only the ear- 
nest efforts of the Liberal patriots to preserve 
the independence of their country, free her 
from the influence and domination of foreign 
nations, suppress the tyranny of the clergy, and 
lay the foundation on which to build a great 
and prosperous republic. He assumes that 
now, since these efforts have met with success, 
Mexico is about to enter upon a career of peace 
and prosperity. One is almost convinced that 
her wars and revolutions are really at an end. 


But, unfortunately, the ink from his pen is not 
yet dry, and new revolutions have broken out 
in half a dozen States. 

The fact is, the Mexican system is radically 
wrong, and the republic is suffering under a 


blight occasioned by it. It is not possible for 
a nation to be prosperous which derives its 
revenue through the custom -house alone, more 
especially a nation possessing so few indus- 
tries of its own to protect. As Sefior Miguel 
Lerdo de Tejada, whom Mr. Romero frequently 
quotes, says: 

“In regard to the admission of foreign pro- 
ducts and manufactures, the majority of our 
legislators seem to overlook or undervalue the 
important and indubitable fact, that the most 
certain means of fostering and advancing the 
industries of a country is to place it in compe- 
tition with the countries most advanced in this 
respect. The only protection that can be con- 
ceded to the industries of a nation is that of 
placing grudent imposts on foreign merchan- 
dise, in order that rivalry may not be ruinous 
tothem; but we, on the contrary, since the first 
years of independence, have adopted the sys- 
tem of prohibiting not only the actual products 
and manufactures of our country, but such even 


as might be produced in it, and this system—. 


condemned by the soundest doctrines of eco- 
nomic science and by experience—so far from 





being discontinued, is now firmly upheld every 
day, being fostered and encouraged by private 
parties whose interests are considered para- 
mount to those of public convenience and the 
voice of reason.” 

The result of this vicious system is that 
Mexico, after all, does mot receive the tariffs 
which she imposes. Aa/f the merchandise in- 
troduced into the interior enters as contraband. 
As to the remainder, it works as follows: The 
European merchants preserve the old system 
of “expeditions”—that is, they import, each 
merchant, say, from one to three cargoes an- 
nually. They know, of course, about the time 
that their ships are due, and a month or two 
beforehand they approach the collector and say 
that they are in doubt at which port to land 
their cargo, but that a discount of twenty-five 
or thirty per cent. would doubtless influence 
their decision. The chances are that the col- 
lector is out of funds, that the clerks are 
unpaid, that the general in command has 
drained the last dollar to pay his forces, or 
that the general government itself has over- 
drawn against the custom-house. If he refuses, 
the merchant prince will doubtless find another 
collector more pliable elsewhere, and the ex- 
pense of reshipment by coasters is very trifling. 
So the chances are that he yields, and as the 
collector receives a bonus, of course the in- 
voices are not very carefully examined, and the 
discount on the duties is not all by any means 
that is lost to the government. The central 
government is well aware of this system, and 
has made great efforts to break it up; but, fail- 
ing in that, they, too, fell in with it, and actu- 
ally entered into competition on the discount 
basis with their own collectors. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see during the season two 
or three large European vessels standing off 
and on outside the ports, awaiting orders while 
the importers are “making their little trade.” 
As the duties on each of these cargoes amount 
to several hundred thousand dollars, it is not 
difficult to understand why the European im- 
porter crowds out and keeps out his American 
competitor. Noone blames the European mer- 
chant, of course. He does not care about the 
country. It will outlast his time probably, and 
if it does not, he can make money out of its 
dissolution; but poor Mexico, which “sells its 
birthright for a mess of pottage,” and th> 
United States, which loses its legitimate cus- 
tomer—are they not to blame, and can they not 
put an end to this state of affairs? And this 
brings us to the gist of the whole question: 
What ave our relations with Mexico, and why 
do we not amend them? 

There can be no doubt but that, under the 
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present system, Mexico is hurrying toward its 
dissolution ; and it would be well for the coun- 
try if Mr. Romero and her other able states- 
men would see it, rather than spend so much 
talent to disprove that* which is palpable to 
much less able men. That the system is ruin- 
ous it takes but little to prove. In our own 
time—that is, about the period of the settlement 
of the State of California—the State of Sonora, 
one of the richest States in Mexico, had a pop- 
ulation of about one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand. It is now less than seventy thousand, 
including Yaquis and Indians. Up to a com- 
paratively recent date, the revenue of the port 
of Guaymas was upward of three millions of 
dollars. At the present time, not sufficient can 
be collected to pay the salaries of the officials! 
Yet the enormous duties on flour were im- 
posed to Zrotect the wheat-raising interests of 
this State. It is unquestionable that a consid- 
erable portion of the trade of Tucson, Arizona, 
is contraband with the northern States of Mex- 
ico— some of the contraband goods finding a 
market even so far south as Culiacan, and the 
Mexican Government is utterly powerless to 
stop it. The Zona Libra is an illustration of a 
similar condition of affairs on the other side. 
The decadence of Sonora is only an example of 
the condition of other States of the west coast— 
of Chihuahua, Sinaloa, Jalisco, Colima, etc. All 
who have known the west coast during the last 
twenty years can bear witness to the sad change 
which has taken place—a change the more 
marked and startling by contrast with the pros- 
perity and progress of the American States ad- 
joining. 

It is more than probable that the Mexican 
ministers, who are very able men, are well 
aware of their danger and of the exigencies of 
their situation. Cut off, as they are, from all 
hope in Europe, owing to the severity of the 
terms which they have imposed upon their Eu- 
ropean creditors, they have at last turned to 
the United States; and though dreading, as is 
but natural, their powerful and hitherto aggres- 
sive sister, have overcome, by a supreme effort, 
at once their pride and their dread, and sought 
her assistance. It is on this account that we 
are disposed at first to regret the severity 
and bitterness of Mr. Foster’s reply; although 
there can be no question but that it will do 
good, by provoking them—as, indeed, it has al- 
ready provoked them—to a more critical ex- 
amination of themselves, and a better under- 
standing of their neighbors. It is quite as well, 
perhaps, as a matter of policy, that we do not 
appear in too great a hurry to enter upon more 
intimate relations, either of trade or reciprocity, 
and that the urgency shall be and appear to be, 





where it really is, upon the other side. But 
let us not make the mistake that the English 
have made in some of their recent ventures, 
and wait uatil there is no government to treat 
with. Hitherto Mexico has succeeded in pre- 
serving her integrity; the next stage will in- 
evitably be disintegration. The movement of 
Marquez is an effort to sever the Pacific States 
—secession, in short. If successful, it would be 
followed by other similar subdivisions; and ul- 
timately each fragment would resolve itself into 
several fragments, and so ad infinitum. In 
the opinion of all unprejudiced observers, the 
outlook at present is more gloomy than ever, 
and it is impossible that such able men as 
those at the head of Mexican affairs do not 
see it—talk confidently as they may. We 
see already several revolutions, or Aronuncia- 
mentos, in behalf of the rival candidates, and 
Lerdo de Tejada silently awaiting the opportune 
moment to strike 42s blow ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that, among them all, General Diaz may 
be forced to abandon the “Alan de Tuxtepec, 
and sustain a military dictatorship. Whatever 
may be the final result, the United States will 
ultimately be compelled to sustain some one, or 
see one of the great European powers step in 
and do it for her—a contingency not to be 
thought of. What, then, awaits us, after all, 
but to accept the invitation of Sefior de Zama- 
cona, and aid their righteous and _ intelligent 
endeavor to help this rich but unfortunate coun- 
try out of its difficulties, by substituting the 
arts of peace for those of war and discord? 

A careful perusal of the correspondence of 
Ministers Foster and Romero will well repay 
any one for the effort; but it is certain that 
each has made a capital mistake. That of 
Minister Foster is in supposing that special leg- 
islation has been directed by Mexico against 
Americans. This is not so. The Americans 
have neglected their own interests, and permit- 
ted the comimerce of Mexico to pass into the 
hands of European merchants, partly because 
their attention has been directed more to min- 
ing interests; and more particularly because, 
up to the present time, they have been ignorant 
of the methods by which European capital has 
hitherto supplanted them in purely commercial 
enterprises. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the burdens which are imposed upon the min- 
ing industry are directed principally against 
Americans. It is, on the contrary, but a por- 
tion of the same fatal inheritance and error 
which has ruined every other Mexican indus- 
try. The nine and a half or ten per cent. of 
duties which are imposed upon the export of 
silver in Mexico do not directly legislate against 
the individual miner who sells his exchange 
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against his silver at a premium of eighteen per 
cent., but it does depress the principal industry 
of Mexico, because all the silver produced by 
her enters the markets of the world burdened 
by those duties, or by the exchange against her, 
which represents them. 

Indirectly the burden is cast upon the people 
of Mexico, as, indeed, are all other tariffs or 
exactions to which commerce is subjected. The 
merchant who has to pay the duties upon the 
entry of the merchandise and the duty upon 
the export of the silver, reimburses himself by 
charging additional prices upon his goods, and 
the actual result to Mexico of the present sys- 
tem is a bankrupt nation, a bankrupt treasury, 
bankrupt custom-houses, and the degradation, 
poverty, and misery of the poorer classes, to a 
degree almost beyond our conception. The 
European merchants and the contrabandistas 
are the sole gainers; but then, as everybody 
engaged in business in- Mexico does more or 
less smuggling, there is quite a large class who 
may be said to gain by the miserable system 
which prevails. 

Sefior Romero’s capital mistake is in suppos- 
ing that it is unsafe to trust Americans with 
franchises without the excessive precautions 
which he frankly owns he deems necessary. 
Still the mistake is a very natural one. Previ- 
ous to our civil war, the United States was an 
aggressive nation—particularly greedy of south- 
em territory. It is difficult to explain how 
Mexico could have acknowledged the secession 
of Texas, or wherein her principle of sustaining 
her natural integrity differs from ours as de- 
clared and sustained at a later date. Yet this 
very principle cost Mexico, as the results of the 
war with the United States, half her entire ter- 





ritory. It is not surprising, therefore, that her 
people view us with distrust, and wish to attach 
conditions to any concession of magnitude 
which they may be willing to make us. Still, 
such able men as Ministér Romero, and others, 
ought to know, and probably do know, that the 
United States, since the abolition of slavery, is 
no longer an aggressive nation; that they are 
opposed to the acquisition of more territory ; 
so much so, that, according to the Saturday 
Review, an eminent American lately declared 
that “he wished for no war but one with Mex- 
ico, of which the object should be to compel 
the Mexicans to take back a large part of the 
country which. was annexed by the United 
States forty years ago.” This may seem like 
a jest; but there can be no doubt but that it 
fairly illustrates the American sentiment at the 
present time. Some modification of the present 
boundary line, embracing the mouth of the 
Colorado River and the navigation of the Gulf 
of California, may, indeed, be deemed desirable, 
but if it should be proposed and accepted, the 
concession would be liberally paid for; and if 
deemed objectionable, would never be pressed. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to 
see any sufficient motive to keep the two repub- 
lics apart, while their interests so manifestly 
call for their amicable commercial association. 
Their fraternal accord would replenish the treas- 
ury of Mexico, sustain her chosen Executive, 
put an end to revolution and dissension, relieve 
the poor, and enrich the rich. It would open 
the vast treasuries of that wonderful country to 
the commerce of the world, and furnish a new 
and inexhaustible field for the young and enter- 
prising of our own race and nation. 

HENRY S. BROOKS. 
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SHADE. 


Where fragrant redwood branches bend and sway, 
Within the gloomiest shadow of the wood, 
A starry blossom, white and lovely, stood; 
Unvisited by sunshine all the day, 


Save that sometimes a lonely, glimmering ray, 
When winds had stirred the boughs, crept softly through. 
Far in the fields the red-gold poppies grew, 

And blue-eyed lupines smiled their happiest way; 
Yet lovelier than them all was this frail flower, 

That grew where light and sunshine entered not, 
Shining more fair and starlike hour by hour. 

And, gazing on its beauty, came this thought: 

The fairest souls that God has ever made, 
Have they not, also, blossomed in the shade? 


S. E, ANDERSON. 
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SHEPHERDS AND 


Shepherd life in California is not without in- 
cident and individuality. It has methods and 
habits peculiarly its own, partly on account of 
the nature of the country, partly on account of 
the class of men who engage in this industry. 
There is, for instance, your large rancher—your 
big “sheep-man”—who owns leagues of coun- 
try, and acres well up in the decades of thou- 
sands; whose sheep, numerous as his acres, are 
divided into flocks, or “bands,” as they are col- 
loquially called, of from two to three thousand 
head each; there is your smaller holder, whose 
grazing ground, owned or rented, as the case 
may be, will not permit of his keeping stock on 
hand beyond a limit of from five to ten thou- 
sand; and lastly there is your “atom” in the 
economic sheep world—your farvenu, or inter- 
loper in the business—your small beginner, 
who, from a mere handful of ewes, through 
years of hard work, patient drudgery, and bit- 
ing economy, manages to become the proprie- 
tor of a “band,” and, with his one or two thou- 
sand sheep, regards himself as a magnate in 
his own sphere. Each of these classes has its 
own distinctive life, and peculiar method of do- 
ing things. The large sheep-owner has his 
“home-ranch” or station, furnished with hand- 
some dwelling and out-houses, which, perhaps, 
he only visits at rare intervals, when he imag- 
ines that his interests require his presence, leav- 
ing, for the best of the year, the control of his 
business in the hands of a foreman, superintend- 
ent, or “major-domo,” as he is commonly called. 
The lesser owner has these things, though in a 
lesser degree, proportionate to his position; 
while the poor beginner, who is, as it were, on 
the lowest round of the ovine ladder which as- 
cends gradually into the lofty beatitudes of 
sheepdom—heights which he can never hope 
to scale, and which are as far above him as 
Nob Hill is above Tar Flat—occupies the ob- 
scure position of nomad, Bohemian, “bummer,” 
or vagrant, in the great fleeceocracy; owns no 
land, can pay no rent; but slinks up some far- 
away, unoccupied cajion, where he pitches his 
tent until all the feed is eaten out, when he 
folds the said tent like the Arabs, and steals 
away like the shepherd in Milton’s “Lycidas” : 


‘‘To fresh woods and pastures new.” 


He is, in very sooth, the bummer and tramp 
among sheepmen. He is looked upon by them 





SHEEP-HERDING. 


with a wary and forbidding eye; is keenly 
watched during his progress through their lands, 
and along public roads, to see that he does not 
pick up any of their sheep that may have 
chanced to wander from the main bands—for 
loose sheep will join the first band they come 
across, or that comes across them, in con- 
formity with the primary dictates of sheep nat- 
ure-—and is kept vigorously to road limits, and 
to the statute distance of six miles travel ger 
diem. Thus it will be seen that the poor devil 
commencing the sheep business has no greater 
quantity of roses strewn along his path than his 
brother fiend who adventures in other spheres 
of industry; but that, as Virgil has it in his 
4: neid, though easy to get down to hell, it is 
hell to. get up. 

Time was, before the upspringing of agricul- 
tural interests in California, when all those vast 
tracts of level land which had been, under the 
Mexican régime, the legitimate domain and un- 
questioned grazing ground for tens of thousands 
of wild, scraggy, long-horned steers, were given 
up, through probably half their extent, to the 
breeding of sheep. This was true, even so 
lately as fifteen years ago, of almost all South- 
ern California. The whole of Los Angeles, 
Kern, Tulare, Fresno, and Monterey Counties, 
besides most portions of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, were sacred to cattle and sheep. Gradu- 
ally sheep drove out cattle, and the plowshare 
sheep. The artesian-well-bespangled plains of 
Los Angeles; the steaming flats of Kern River 
—unhealthy, but rich; the wide stretches flank- 
ing the San Joaquin River and its tributaries; 
the black soil of the Salinas district, used to 
be green with herbage, and dotted with myriads 
of animal life, brown and white, great and 
small. Now the “sheep man,” unless he owns 
such pasture lands as he cannot sell profitably 
at present rates for agriculture, or such as are 
unfitted by nature for the growth of anything 
but grass, is driven of necessity to the foot- 
hills. These are the legitimate pastures of 
California, and were they more bountifully sup- 
plied with water, would compare favorably 
with any grazing grounds in the world. But 
in many districts where fall feed is plentiful, liv- 
ing springs are few; and thus it happens that 
extensive tracts must be fed to sheep either 
when green, or not at all. The ranches of the 
coast counties proper—Monterey, San Luis 
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Obispo, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego—are well supplied with water; but the 
present system of over-stocking—that is to 
say, breeding and trying to sustain greater 
numbers than the acreage will warrant—causes 
hundreds of bands to seek the abundant forage 
and living springs of the Sierra Nevada mount- 
ains, where they “live in clover,” metaphori- 
cally speaking, during the summer and early 
autumn, until driven down again to the plains 
by the approach of snow. Usually, however, 
such mammoth ranches as the Tejon Ranch in 
Kern County—owned by Beale & Baker, and 
capable of carrying from sixty to eighty thou- 
sand head of sheep—and the San Joaquin and 
Arritos Ranches of Los Angeles County—be- 
longing to the Flints and Bixbies, with a ca- 
pacity of from thirty to forty thousand head 
each—are not driven to have recourse to this 
extreme measure in ordinary years; though the 
infliction of short feed and dry seasons will in- 
variably send everything to the mountains 
that can get there; for the chances are that a 
band upon its arrival there, unless the owner 
has taken time by the forelock, will present 
the appearance of the Grand Army after the 
retreat from Moscow, and a mere decimation 
be looked upon in the light of luck. 

The life of a shepherd—or sheep-herder in 
the vernacular—in California is no sinecure. 
The Virgilian pastorals and the idyls of Ar- 
cady, romantic with gallant Corydons and 
neat-handed Phyllises, do not “pan out” well 
on California ranches. We would defy the 
most imaginative of poets, aye, even the high- 
strung Don Quixote himself, to cast a glamor 
over the California sheep-herder. Not all the 
art of medizeval necromancy could make red 
stockings, knee-breeches, trunk hose, plush 
waistcoats, yellow surtouts, and the usual “rig” 
of china mantel-piece shepherds and other 
poetic characters “of that ilk,” out of the grimy 
flannel shirt, with breast open “to the buff,” the 
soiled blue or brown overalls, and the sockless 
feet stuffed into a pair of old slipshod army 
shoes, which embody—we have the shame and 
assurance to say—the generic type of the Cali- 
fornia sheep-herder. We say, advisedly, the 
“generic type,” for as every rule has its excep- 
tions, so there are some few rare and shining 
exceptions to this picture scattered over the 
country here and there; but they are most un- 
qualifiedly the exception and not the rule, and 
are, indeed, owing to this very peculiarity of 
being neat in their personal appearance and 
particular in their habits, liable to be looked 
upon by sheep-owners with suspfcion and mis- 
trust, as not embodying the time-honored at- 
tributes of filth, sloth, slovenliness, and mental 





imbecility which are generally presumed to be 
the indispensable characteristics and crucial test 
of the real, genuine, and dona fide California 
sheep-herder. There seems to be some vague, 
half-framed, unaltered notion latent in the 
brains of owners which may, perhaps, be form- 
ulated thus—the nearer the brute, the fitter to 
take care of brutes. As all wisdom is the re- 
sult of experience, it may well be that the tra- 
dition exists among the “sheepocracy” that the 
dilettante shepherd of romance and fiction is 
“no account” compared with the real, solid, 
tangible sheep-herder, clad in garb suitable to 
his business, and quite ready to “take holt” in 
the “dirty work” when called upon; and far be 
it from us to say that such is not the case. 
Still we can not help thinking that brushing up 
and washing once in a while, and in the be- 
tween-times, as it were, of the “dirty work,” 
would not necessarily detract from the dignity 
of full and perfect shepherdhood. But let us 
glance at their manner of life, and then we shall 
be better qualified to judge. 

During the greater part of the year—in fact, 
at all times except “lambing,” and when en- 
gaged at the home ranch, at the momentous 
epochs of “shearing” and “dipping”—the shep- 
herd lives as solitary a life as that of any early 
Christian hermit in the wilds of Sinai or the 
Nubian desert. He is relegated to the com- 
pany of his sheep, and his dog—if he has one, 
for some sheep-owners will not permit the use 
of dogs. They are his only associates of the 
animal world as the days and weeks speed on. 
Once a week, perhaps, the man who carries the 
rations around to the various camps. may chat 
with him for a minute or two, if he has time; 
but more frequently will not see him at all, 
leaving the “grub” at the camp, while the shep- 
herd may be two or three miles away with his 
band. Once in a while, too, the “boss,” or 
major-domo, may ride round—generally when 
he is least expected—to catch him napping, to 
give him orders about changing his feed, or to 
look into the condition of the flock, as the case 
may be. But, apart from these casualties, the 
shepherd is, so far as human intercourse is con- 
cerned, as completely alone as if he were in 
solitary confinement in a penitentiary. True, 
he has liberty, freedom, air and sunlight, the 
forms of nature, if he has any eye for them or 
appreciation of them; he can read on the range 
in summer when the feed is good and the sheep 
tranquil, or during the long evenings in his 
cabin in winter, if he has any taste for books, 
or the good luck to possess them. True, he 
can do all this, and may even do it profitably ; 


‘but still, our experience is that a man who can 


go through this solitary ordeal for any length 
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of time, and come out mentally unscathed, must 
be either eminently “level-headed,” common- 
sense and practical, or eminently an idiot. If 
he ranges between these two extremes, as the 
generality of men do range, the chances are 
that the unevenly adjusted mental mechanism 
will become still more irregular and erratic; 
that latent eccentricities will be developed; 
that those already existing will be exaggerated ; 
and that a human being who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have gone through life 
with tolerable credit, will become either unfit 
for any other occupation, or totally imbecile, 
and eventually a burden to the State as inmate 
of an insane asylum. That facts will bear out 
this position it is only necessary to refer to the 
records of the insane asylums in this State, 
which can boast of a far larger percentage of 
persons who have followed the vocation of 
sheep-herding than any other. The nearer the 
man approaches the brute in nature, the better 
fitted is he for this business; and, perhaps, the 
best shepherds of all are Mexicans or native 
Californians. 

The home of the California shepherd is a 
cabin, sometimes made of rough boards, some- 
times of redwood “shakes,” about twelve feet by 
eight; supplied, in regions where wood is plen- 
tiful, with a rude stone fire-place, or a small 
sheet-iron cooking-stove. Sometimes merely 
a tent is provided, and the herder does his 
cooking as he can, outside. During the sum- 
mer this latter class of domicile is not unpleas- 
ant, that is, if it can be pitched under the shade 
of a tree; but woe to the luckless herder who 
is compelled to camp in a tent upon the bare 
California plains beneath a nearly vertical sun! 
His cabin is provided with a small deal table, 
a stool or two, some shelves on the wall, and a 
bunk made of deal boards attached to one of 
the walls; and if he is in luck, or has a “boss” 
who has a little respect for his help—which the 
“bosses” rarely have—a stove or fire-place. 
The floor of the cabin is usually 'literally a 
“ground floor,” though instances of shepherds’ 
huts being built with plank flooring are getting 
more common in the case of recent erections. 
His cooking utensils consist of a coffee-pot, bak- 
ing-pan, frying-pan, and goblet; his dishes are 
usually limited to a tin plate, cup, knife, fork, and 
spoon. Some old coffee-canisters and tin plates 
may eke out this by no means luxurious appa- 
ratus; and some huts upon certain ranches have 
been known to aggregate a sufficient quantity 
of odd plates, cups, knives, etc., to put them in 
a position to entertain two or three guests. A 
passing tramp or two, for instance, may drop in 
for a supper, night’s lodging, and breakfast, 
which he is pretty sure to get, for—unless your 





herder happens to be peculiarly churlish and 
misanthropic, or his “boss” extremely penurious 
in the matter of supplying the camp with ra- 
tions—the desire to hear the news of the out- 
side world will alone provoke hospitality; the 
tramp occupying the same honored and wel- 
come position in the esteem of the herder as 
did the wandering bards, harpers, and trouba- 
dours of old in that of the know-nothing barons 
whose castles they visited on their customary 
rounds. 

The rations of a shepherd consist of a sack of 
flour, a bag of beans, a sack of potatoes, some 
coffee, tea, sugar, salt, etc., with either the priv- 
ilege of killing a sheep when out of meat, or 
the allowance of a quarter of mutton killed at 
the home ranch, and “packed” round by the 
“packer”—as the man who brings round rations 
to the camps is called—once a week. This is 
supposed to be the most niggard estimate in the 
way of rations, but we have known cases where 
even this poor supply has been suffered to fall 
short, through the niggardliness of “bosses,” or 
the neglect of “packers ;” and where the poor 
herder has been redtced to the single articles 
of beans and salt, together, of course, with the 
mutton it was always in his power to supply 
himself with. We have known complaints to 
effect no redress, and as a conscientious herder 
will not leave his sheep, even at night, more 
especially if they are “corraled” in a rough 
country, fearing the incursions of wild animals, 
all he can do is to give notice to “quit.” This, 
too, may pass unheeded, and he is practically 
at the mercy of the “boss,” unless he thinks fit 
to take strong measures. “Strong measures” 
might consist in either driving the sheep into 
the “home station,” demanding his pay, and 
leaving immediately ; or, as some slighted shep- 
herds have done, not even taking the trouble to 
do this, but leaving the band in the corral, 
trudging alone into the “boss’s” presence, and 
making the same authoritative demand. But 
as sheep-herding does not tend to stimulate 
heroic action, and as “bosses” in general do 
not drive men into corners, such occurrences 
are, happily, not frequent. 

Close to the shepherd’s cabin stands the 
“corral,” a Spanish term for the fold into which 
the sheep are put at night, though originally 
applying only to cattle and horses. This is va- 
riously constructed—either of boarding, nailed 
laterally to vertical posts set in the ground, 
movable panels, pickets, or brush. Brush cor- 
rals are the simplest, and are much in vogue 
where timber ig plentiful ; lumber corrals are of 
course aneall on the plains. The object of 


the sheep-corral is two-fold : to prevent the flock 
from straying off during the night, unknown to 
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the slumbering shepherd, and to act as a pro- 
tection against the inroads of savage animals, 
such as the bear, the panther, or California 
lion, and the coyote.. In rough districts, infested 
by such animals, the “good shepherd, who will 
lay down his life for the sheep,” is at a premium, 
and frequently has his hands as full of this kind 
of work as is desirable. Sometimes, when he is 
in ‘the snug shelter of his cabin, on a stormy 
winter’s night, toasting his shins before the 
genial blaze of a good wood fire, and smoking 
his pipe or sipping his coffee, he will be inclined 
to swear at hearing the short, sudden, multitu- 
dinous yelp of the coyotes, giving notice of their 
proximity. To a shepherd this yelp is as dis- 
tasteful as is Shakspeare’s 


**Cuckoo, cuckoo, oh word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear!” 


The coyote is akeen, agile, and unscrupulous 
enemy. Two will make enough noise to excite 
the impression that there are a dozen on the 
war-path together. A coyote will leap the bar- 
rier of a corral during the night, spring at a 
sheep’s throat, or a lamb’s, if possible—for your 
coyote is a creature of taste, and a gourmand in 
his way —suck its blood, leaving the lifeless car- 
cass on the ground, and make his exit as he 
came. In the morning, when the shepherd goes 
toturn out his sheep, he will see the luckless 
mutton lying on its side stark and stiff, with a 
couple of scarcely discernible holes deftly punc- 
tured in its carotid artery, and only betraying 
their presence by the crimson-tinged wool which 
surrounds them; and the rest of the flock hud- 
_ dled up closely together at the other side of 
the enclosure, as far away as possible from the 
ghastly portent. He then knows that the coyote 
has been there; yea, he knows more—he knows 
that the same coyote will come back on the suc- 
ceeding night, and as many succeeding nights 
as he hankers after a square meal of hot blood, 
until he gets killed. Therefore it is incumbent 
on the shepherd to inaugurate radical measures. 
This may be done in various ways. Your lazy 
shepherd will sit in his cabin, or lie upon his 
bed, until a sudden frightened stampede, sound- 
ing as if a whirlwind had caught the band and 
was blowing it round the corral, warns him that 
some wild animal, if not actually inside already, 
is sneaking so near as to instill a terrible dread 
into the timid brutes. 

Then he will rush out of his cabin, gun in 
hand, to “prospect,” and sometimes will suc- 
ceed in bagging his game. More frequently, 
however, it is a false alarm, for sheep will some- 


times stampede in a corral for no visible rea-_ 


son—sometimes, on moonlight nights, for mere 
Sport; and, again, he may be too late, and find 





that his noisy approach has scared away the 
murderer from his newly slain victim. Shep- 
herds who are good shots sometimes stalk their 
coyotes by creeping along at night in the direc- 
tion of the yelps, and, when within range, let- 
ting them have both barrels. Another very 
good way of dealing with this pest is by cutting 
up sheep’s liver—a delicacy which the coyote 
appreciates—and salting it with strychnine. 

A bear will not invade a corral unless hungry. 
A bear will kill hogs for the mere sport of kill- 
ing them—in spleen, or to hear them squeal, or 
to punish them for their base and abominable 
imitation of ursine character; but the bear re- 
spects sheep too much to kill more than he ab- 
solutely requires for pressing and present wants. 
He will also act judiciously, not with the sneak- 
ing cowardice of the coyote, nor with the cruel 
ferocity of the panther, but in a sensible and 
business-like manner, which is proof positive of 
his brain ability. He will not jump the barrier 
like the coyote or the lion, not being built for 
jumping, but will simply walk through it, and, 
after using considerable judgment in the selec- 
tion of a fat and well-conditioned mutton, will 
walk off with it through his improvised opening, 
and discuss it at his leisure on the outside. 
Many sheep-herders will tell you that they are 
not paid to fight grizzlies, and prefer to let him 
take his tithes of flesh quietly to interfering; or 
will even affect ignorance ofhis presence. But, 
as I have said before, the bear deals leniently 
with sheep, and far inferior as he is to the 
coyote in malpractices, can not hold a candle 
to the panther, or, as he is generally called, the 
California lion. This animal, happily, does not 
infest the country used as sheep pasture to any 
great extent. He is more to be dreaded in dis- 
tricts abounding in wood and brush, into which 
sheep have been driven in bad seasons. He 
will kill, tear, and mangle sheep for the mere 
pleasure of killing. A personal reminiscence 
of the writer is to the effect that, one evening, 
about sundown, having just camped his sheep 
in an open space on the summit of a ridge, cov- 
ered with scrub-growth, in one of the wildest 
regions of the Kern County mountains, a sud- 
den whirling movement on the part of the band 
served to show him that something was among 
them. A lank, agile, yellowish-brown animal 
was pushing itself between and springing over 
the backs of the panic-stricken and huddled 
beasts, not a dozen yards distant. The writer 
instantly buried the contents of a double-bar- 
reled slug-gun in its neck and shoulders, and, 
as he cleared away the sheep to get to the car- 
cass of the cat, he found no less than nine mut- 
tons which had been slain in less than the same 
number of seconds by the murderous panther. 
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The romance of a shepherd’s existence cen- 
ters in the mountains. There he has to do 
genuine work to keep his “band” together, es- 
pecially when the feed is short. There he has 
to be on the lookout night and day for wild 
animals. When a band is driven into the 
Sierra Nevada during the summer it is ac- 
companied by three, four, or even five men, 
according to the size of the band. Arrived at 
its destination far up in cafions wilder than the 
Yosemite—for your old sheep-herder does not 
follow the beaten track of tourists, but goes 
where the grass is greenest and most abundant, 
and has explored the arcana of the head-waters 
of the San Joaquin and King’s Rivers on busi- 
ness, not on pleasure—it is probably left in 
charge of two of the number, who divide the 
duties of herding and tending camp to suit 
themselves; while a third spends his days and 
nights constantly on the trail, packing “grub” to 
his shepherd brethren, on mule-back or dzrvro, 
from the nearest store in the foot-hills; a mat- 
ter of perhaps a week’s travel, there and back. 
It may well be imagined that “all the delicacies 
of the season,” or the conveniences of a Yo- 
semite Valley hotel, are zo¢ found at a moun- 
tain sheep-camp. But that which zs found is 
extremely pleasant in its way, and what a 
wealthy and d/asé Sybarite would give worlds 
to be able to appreciate, viz.: pure air, cool, 
crystal water, bright sunshine, healthful exercise, 
genuine physical weariness, an unforced appe- 
tite, and the transparent glow of vigorous health. 

Here the sheep are not corraled, but simply 
“rounded up” into a body at night, while the 
herders throw logs on their camp-fire, smoke, 
chat, and finally spread their blankets on the 
ground beside their charge. During the day 





the sheep will sometimes stray into inaccessible 
places, and necessitate the display of great in- 
genuity and craft on the part of the herder to 
bring them to the camp by nightfall. Some- 
times this is impracticable, and they are left to 
camp on the range. Sometimes they will get 
lost in a fog, and mixed, or partially mixed, with 
some neighboring band—for the mountains are 
covered with bands at distances of two or three 
miles apart. Sometimes a grizzly will pay the 
camp a visit during the slumber of its occu- 
pants, poke his nose into the flour-sack, guz- 
zle the sugar, root out the potatoes, and sniff 
inquiringly at the ears of the sleepers. Some- 
times the sleepers in such cases are not asleep, 
but only pretend to be, acting on the well- 
known and truthful axiom that a bear will not 
harm a sleeping or a drunken man. Some- 
times, in the morning, these bogus sleepers will 
discover, with well simulated surprise, the relics 
of the gustatory feats of his ursine beasthood, 
and will talk valiantly of what they would have 
done if they had only been awake, capping their 
boasts with the relation of wondrous prodigies 
of valor performed upon “b’ars,” amid the good- 
humored smiles of their auditors, who might 
perhaps have only “put upa job” on Don Bom- 
bastes, by crawling on all fours and sniffing 
him in a bear-skin robe, for the fun of seeing 
him wince. Oh, yes; all this may done in the 
mountains, and constitutes some of the romance 
of “sheep-herding.” But after all, it is on the 
plains that the solid work is done; such as 
“lambing,” doctoring, shearing, driving; and 
of these interesting branches of the business I 
shall write in a succeeding number. 
ROBERT DUNCAN MILNE. 





FIRST LOVE AND LAST. 


The meadow lay a field’s length away, its 
zigzag fence enclosing ten acres of good pas- 
ture land. It belonged to old Deacon Penne- 
father, the pillar of the village church. The 
brook ran along its southern edge, and so 
brought a fringe of woodland to the. plot, which 
had been used every May-day for years for the 
picnicking of the Sabbath school. A road led 
away from the meadow, a lovely road in the 
spring, when the grass stirred its roots and 
sprung along the way by the beaten track. A 
foot-path snuggled along it like a child, and by 
it the yellow buttercups started and a thousand 





blue-bells held up their saucers to catch the 
dew. It entered the wood by and by, and 
crossed the bridge which reached over the 
widening brook. 

Loly Pennefather had followed the path from 
the meadow, and now she leaned on the rail of 
the bridge and looked over into the little rib- 
bon of water running by with such a sweet, cool, 
liquid patter. A little maid she was, with wise 
gray eyes, brown hair put primly behind her 
ears and knotted in her neck, and her dress 


pinned up out of the drabble of the grass. The 


cow had stopped meditatively, too,—old Mully 
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—but she went on again presently, her cracked 
bell swinging from side to side with a ka-link, 
ka-linkle-linkle that told of the clover-tops she 


was snatching here and there. Loly was driv- 
ing the cow home just as she did near milking- 
time every night, and it was her one sweet 
breath of freedom. She leaned upon the bridge- 
rail now with a little ray of content playing 
over her face. The soft, shadowy reflections of 
the leaves under the gold of the sunset quivered 
upon the surface of the little pool the brook 
made below, and the wonderful stillness the 
night brings was falling, falling so heavy and 
so still. 

Loly untied her hat and swung it carelessly 
in her hand, while the slim fingers of the other 
hand slid rapidly along the rail as if from habit, 
and rested with a warm, tender touch upon a 
rough place where a knife had chipped the 
wood. Up the lane in the house there was the 
close atmosphere of a supper-fire, and plenty of 
work to do. And then, later on, there was 
church. Loly had been to Sabbath school at 
nine, to preaching at half-past ten, to Bible- 
reading at two, and at seven she would go to 
preaching again with her father, the poor old 
Deacon. With a spasm of conscience, she said 
to herself, she hated preaching. How lovely it 
was out here, the brook calling plaintively to 
her ear, a tangle of the sunset in the grass, the 
perfume of the grass and the clover bathing 
her face, and then a little blossom like a rose 
sprang to her lip as, unconsciously, her quick 
fingers pressed the wood. Well, well, little 
Loly! 

The whir of rapid wheels came down the hill, 
and Loly started away that she might not be 
discovered standing still—she, the busy little 
maiden—and a pair of rudely-made letters lay 
disclosed, carved in the rail, where her fingers 
had rested. “W. M.”—ah! little girl, and who 
might that be? 

It was Colonel Eldredge coming in his buggy, 
his hair a little gray, a few wrinkles across his 
forehead, and a line or two about his mouth, 
but a well-looking man, and a good-looking 
man, and a rich man, too. Loly was ready to 
give him one of her bright nods and a smile, 
but he never looked at her, his mind seemed so 
absent, although she could have sprung for- 
ward and put her hand on his whip-arm, he 
passed her so close. She turned half petulantly 
to watch him crossing the bridge, and she 
thought, as she looked, how grand it would be 
to be rich and stately like that, and straighten 
back the shoulders, and carry one’s self alto- 
gether just like Colonel Eldredge. 

“Poor pa, now”—— and Loly shook her head, 
leaving the rest unsaid, even to herself. But 
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he was not as he used to be—quick, and strong, 
and active, with limber joints and an energetic 
will, making people bend to him and look up 
to him. To be sure they looked up to him still, 


,but somehow when a neighbor said “Deacon 


Pennefather” these days, it didn’t have the 
good, hard-oak sound it used to. And his 
hands shook now like leaves, and his voice was 
often querulous as an invalid’s, and now and 
then he spoke to Loly sharply, finding fault, 
and she felt ready to cry, because she knew 
she always tried to do her best. 

But the work was so hard, and this year they 
were poorer than last, and last year things 
hadn’t seemed to go well either, and father 
would stand in the potato-patch, or down by 
the stable-yard gate, thinking, thinking, while 
the cut-worms ate the vegetables, and Loly saw 
to the cattle—two horses and the cow. His 
brain seemed under a shadow somehow, and 
he walked as if in a cloud. 

Going up the hill slowly after the harsh, sweet 
tinkle of Mully’s bell, the peace in Loly’s heart 
began to curdle a little as though a drop of 
trouble had splashed in, like a bit of rennet. A 
retrospect of her twenty years straggled dimly 
and disconnectedly through her mind. Oh! 
what a lot of church-goings, and singing-schools, 
and winters, and funerals, and babies, and 
dishes, she had gone through, and they piled 
up before her now, all helter-skelter, and one 
atop of the other. She always had to carry a 
baby, wash the dishes, and then go to a funeral. 
Every other winter a baby, and every other 
winter a funeral—the babies always died the 
winter after they were born, except little sister 
Clarice, and she died when she was six. Oh! 
the misery of that funeral, when the ground 
was frozen, and mother put her face down 
on the coffin-lid and made low little moans. 
“Loly! Loly!” mother said, passionately, as 
she lay on her pillow a month after, with the 
next baby crying weakly, “pray to the Lord 
every day of your young life that you may 
never have as many children as I have had, to 
wear out body and mind.” 

“Rachel,” said father, from the doorway, 
where he had come unperceived of either, “will 
nothing ever submit you to the will of God? 
Not even when you see that as punishment he 
takes away each child almost as He gives it?” 

“Reuben, God alone knows how I have loved 
my children,” mother answered like a spark of 
fire, and then her lips moved a little, but she 
closed her eyes, and in a moment said meekly : 
“Perhaps, Loly, perhaps father is right.” 

And then mother died, and the last baby 
went with her; and the memory of her worn 
face hovering—even in the coffin—over the 
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baby’s, was a picture that haunted memory. 
Ah, the dreariness of those days! And one 
night a strange sound awoke the sleeping girl, 
and shivering she crept over the bare floor, and 
lo! it was the father on his knees, sobbing such 
dry, hard sobs, without any tear in them, and 
every minute he said so pleadingly, “Rachel, 
wife! Rachel, why Rachel, woman!” 

Always after mother died he was different, as 
if he would like to be tender and tell his sym- 
pathy and didn’t know how—a pitiful thing to 
think of, that was, was it not? When she was 
seventeen he had given her a silk handkerchief, 
his very first gift—such a strange, dun-colored 
thing, like an old woman’s birthday. And 
down on the bridge over the brook she was 
standing —not alone, oh, no! —shyly watching 
the man-boy sink his initials into the rail, every 
sense fluttering like a bird-wing, that very 
birthday. It was toward evening, and father 
came by. How shamed she was! How she 
could have eaten her own heart out, but that it 
had gone from her! Never more would she 
permit to herself such foolish, sweet dilly-dally- 
ing; but home she went, with the first kiss tin- 
gling on her lip all the same. Every day since 
then had been touched with something of a 
tinge of rose, for love set his finger on it—a 
patient love, born of her mother, christened by 
the trial of her life, full-grown by her death. 
It was the only kiss, but love placed around it 
a halo so that it seemed like all sweetness, the 
very all of love. 

His own voice trembling —the one girl of all 
his children!—Deacon Pennefather, almost fail- 
ing of his old resolution, came to Loly, as with 
pail half filled she dreamed over the well-curb. 
Her clear eyes fell, and she shrank as from an 
evil, and put her hands over her face. 

“Please, father, don’t,” she said, with pre- 
sentiment of what was coming. 

“My girl,” he commenced, clearing his throat 
and trembling as much as she, “I hope I am 
right. Right and wrong seem strangely tangled 
these few years past. It is all dark and I can 
scarcely see my way through, but you mustn’t 
do it. A taint comes in the blood of the whole 
family; they’re all shiftless, the men and the 
women, too, and this boy’s sure got it in him as 
he’s come of that blood. It’s bad blood, that’s 
what it is, and it mustn’t mix with our family’s.” 

“No, pa,” answered Loly. 

She was very quiet about it then and after- 
ward, and she wondered herself how she felt so 
calm; but there were the days, each with a tiny 

_rose on its breast just the same, and the kiss 
was her own jewel. No other kiss should ever 
rub that one away, and she would bury it with 
her. Besides, she had the letters on the rail. 





And this was Loly’s love, an episode to you as 
you read it, but to her her whole little life. 

Old Mully was standing patiently by the bars 
when her mistress came up, standing with shut 
eyes and munching her cud of grass and wild 
clover. The air was so sweet, and filled with 
the savor of a June twilight, when an incense 
rises of every green thing growing. It was 
sweet enough to soothe the throbbing of a 
brain and the disquiet of a heart, but Loly went 
in and stirred the fire for tea, and shut away 
her troubles as best she might. Then she 
stepped upon the porch to call father. 

“Father, father!” she cried in her fine, thin 
voice, which wandered away in little shreds of 
calls through the rose-vine. And there in the 
gathering gloom the old man sat, out in the 
straggling garden, under the apple-tree which 
fruitedin June. A discouraged thought pierced 
Loly as she remembered that even these apples 
had failed her and borne a blight. But the old 
Deacon shivered and shook in that sweet twi- 
light, and looked away into the clouds, and 
smiled, and then slowly wagged his head to and 
fro to himself, and never noticed how anxiously 
Loly was beginning to call. She ran over the 
neglected flower-beds and put her little, rough, 
red hands on his great shoulders, and then he 
started and winked his eyes rapidly. Fora 
moment, even in the gathering dark, his face 
had a blank look; but he struggled for a minute, 
as though with a thick tongue, and it was a 
second before the words would come. 

“Eh! Loly, daughter!” he said, with an anx- 
ious tenderness, “Poor Loly!” 

Within a week there flew through the village 
a whisper that the Deacon had had “a call,” 
and people about his age, notably his brother 
pillars, said, “Why, the Deacon is young yet.” 
It seemed as if they had looked into their own 
coffins when they first heard it. 

That very night in the small house down in 
the hollow a wanderer was returned. The litile 
house had always a look as if it had gone 
gypsying, and to-night the whole family seemed 
copper-kettling and camp-firing before the and- 
irons. There were some dogs in the open 
doorway sniffing in the air at where they hoped 
to find a bone by and by, and further out the 
gate hung on one hinge. Shiftless blood in the 
whole family, according to the old deacon. 

Loly left her chamber door open, and cried 
bitterly as she went to bed. She prayed to the 
spirit of her mother, she was in such deep 
waters, and when she slept it was a light sleep 
filled with heavy dreams. 

A little shiver always creeps along the breath 
at break of day, akin to the dawn-shudder in 
the sky at every season. So Loly woke with a 
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chill upon her lips and a sting in her thoughts 
as well. It was a bitter sting to a girl of 
twenty, and it kept putting itself into the shape 
of a query: “And what will you do now for 
bread?” She ran in her night-clothes to look 
at father, and as she saw his breathing come 
and go she took a spice of comfort. But all 
day long the question of “bread, bread” for 
two mouths stared her in the face, and she 
thought she must go dizzy sometimes as the 
word spun round in her head. That night she 
paused for no sweet musings on the little 
bridge as she drove Mully home, but the tips 
of her fingers trailed a moment along the rail 
and sought out the rough place upon it. She 
never guessed whose fingers had pressed it last, 
while a half-laugh had mingled with the bub- 
bling tune of the waters. Loyal Loly, dear 
Loly, as her own sweet heart was pure and 
true, her faith was just so simple and so strong, 
and the kiss burned again as she touched the 
rail. 

Her eyes were shining and her step was light, 
for a wonderful business plan it was she was 
brooding. Ten acres of pasture-land, and wasn’t 
old Mully in clover now? Why, it would do 
for cows and cows, though, to be sure, so many 
had pastures now. But it was no harm to try, 
and so she would. She would charge, she 
would charge—dear me!—how much ought 
she to charge a cow for all the grass and clover 
she could crop in a day? 

When she went in, the old man was sitting 
by the window, resting his chin on his cane. 
His eyes followed her vacantly for a few mo- 
ments, and then wistfully, as she flitted here 
and there about the supper. Pretty soon his 
lips moved, and by and by Loly thought she 
heard a sound. Father was saying a name 
over low and soft, to see first how it would 
sound to his own dulled ear. “Rachel,” he said, 
in an uncertain whisper, and then a little surer 
that he was right, he said it louder: “Rachel, 
Rachel, are you getting supper?” 

Suddenly the light went from Loly’s eyes, 
and she looked at him with a sad dread; then, 
crossing the room, she knelt by him, and drew 
his cheek upon her own. “ Father, father,” she 
said, “mother died, don’t you know, and I’m 
your little daughter, Loly?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” he answered, trying to laugh, 
and straightening up; “of course. . Don’t think 
anything of it, Loly. Why, yes, Loly, of course, 
Eh, Loly! Poor Loly, poor father!” And then 
at supper, so afraid she would think he didn’t 
know, he called her Loly over and over, watch- 
ing her to see if she noticed he had it right 
now. 


At ten o’clock, Loly heard the singers going 
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home from singing-school, and they were try- 
ing “St. Ann’s” on their way. How well she 
knew the difficult strain upon which they had 
all so often stumbled! She could almost tell 
the voices as she listened at the window—and 
hark! that tenor bursting above them all—ah! 
well she knew it. A flush seemed to sweep her 
from head to toe, and her fingers locked and un- 
locked nervously. Trying to drag her thoughts 
away, she looked from the window, still strug- 
gling to interest her eyes in the blighted apple- 
tree, in the lilac-bush, in the holly-hocks. 

“Rachel!” called a voice feebly, and half 
muffled in sleep. 

Loly was by his side in an instant. “Yes, 
father,” said she, gently kneeling down and pat- 
ting the coverlet with her hand as if he were a 
child. 

He talked on a moment after, incoherently, 
and then he murmured quite plainly: “You 
must speak to Loly, Rachel; it’s a shiftless 
family.” 

The kneeling girl burst into a passion of 
sobs and tears, feeling that life was a dreary, 
dreary way to her, and then, hushing the love 
in her heart, and covering it over with the 
pained wonder of how they could all sing so 
when she was in sorrow, she went away to her 
bed. 

The sun shone as brightly next morning as 
if no care were born with the day. A balmy 
wind played among the leaves, and a humming- 
bird set its wing against the perfume of the 
honeysuckle vine. Being forehanded with her 
work, as early as nine Loly took a last look at 
the Deacon solemnly gazing down the front 
path from his chair on the porch where she 
had placed him. 

“Good-bye, father!” she called from the back 
way, “I am going now.” 

“Good-bye, Loly,” he said, without turning 
his head, and in something like his old voice. 

Try how we will, it is hard to be sad of an 
old grief in the sunshine, and Loly’s steps were 
light in spite of her tears shed not so long ago 
in the dark. Along the grassy path by the 
road she tripped, intent upon her errand—an 
undertaking that made her feel quite grand and 
bold, and yet she was so shy about things, too. 
As she stepped upon the bridge, she noticed 
the small, fluttering, faint, gray shadows quiver- 
ing in the pool—the light reflections of the 
leaves on the water. They seemed to dance 
about as her own thoughts did sometimes. 
From habit, as she passed along, her left hand 
slid along the rail, and her fingers with a rapid 
touch traced out the sunken letters. A bad 
habit, Loly; a bad habit. 

For a full minute a man had been watching 
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her curiously, standing by a clump of hazel, as 
if he half cared and half didn’t care to be seen. 
He stood in an indolent attitude, a light coat 
thrown over his shoulder, and his hat pushed 
off his forehead. His large, dark eyes were 
heavy, and he looked down the road with a 
laughing, careless, happy-go-lucky, tender ex- 
pression touching his features. He might have 
won the love of twenty simple trusting girls in 
his few years of manhood. He probably had, 
and very likely had loved them all in return. 

He came boldly out from the hazel when he 
saw this girl betray her old love with her out- 
stretched hand, and, hesitating no longer, he 
drew his lips together and whistled a few pecu- 
liar notes not unlike the first twitter of a wren. 
Loly started as if she had been struck, turned 
half round, then irresolutely stood stock still. 
Ah! but one word in her ear; but one warm 
look in her eyes, and then another kiss on her 
mouth; an arm again around her waist; the 
soft taking of her hand—she almost yielded to 
the fascination that lay behind her. She al- 
most turned when she remembered the old 
Deacon, who had his “call,” sitting helplessly 
on the porch in his chair, with his stick in his 
hand, looking about him with a wandering, un- 
certain gaze. “No, I will not!” she said aloud, 
and with her utmost speed she ran away from 
the temptation, the bridge, and the brook, and 
out of the patch of woodland into the open 
road. The tears came as she ran, and dropped 
silently off her cheek; but her rapid feet sped 
on past the pasture, and a thousand clover- 
heads and blue-bells, until she reached the first 
fence—part of Colonel Eldredge’s farm—and 
here, by feminine instinct, she stopped to swal- 
low down her tears and trials, to straighten her 
bonnet and pat her collar, and put a right 
seeming upon things. 

Fifteen minutes later she went through the 
orchard of Colonel Eldredge in search of him. 
He was looking keenly about him, and issuing 
quick, business-like directions to one of his 
“hands.” 

She waited a moment behind them, and then 
she said, in a voice more timid than shrewd: 

“Colonel Eldredge, would you mind pastur- 
ing your cows in our lot? That’s what I came 
to ask.” 

He looked at her a moment, in surprise at 
her sudden appearance and question. He was 
a tall man, in a square setting, and was perhaps 
under fifty. His eyes were keen, and no doubt 
he saw the traces of tears, for he said very 
kindly: “My cows are very well pastured al- 
ready.” 

“Oh, sir, our pasture is very convenient to 
you—just next inclosure to your own, along the 





road—and the clover is very fine and thick; 
foronly old Mullyhas been on this whole spring.” 
It was an eager little face upturned toward him, 

“That’s Deacon Pennefather’s lot, I think,” 
he said, musingly. 

“Yes, sir. I am Loly Pennefather, sir.” 

The tears had left deep traces, and his eyes 
searched them out as he added: “ Well, well, 
Miss Loly, I’ll inquire, and if the cows need a 
change of diet, they shall find it in your pas- 
ture.” 

“When shall I come again?” she asked. 

“Oh, never mind, never mind,” he answered; 
“T'll call and see your father, if I find there’s 
need.” 

“Father doesn’t tend to business now. He’s— 
he’s failing, sir.” 

“Ah, well! Yes, I see. I'll call and see you 
about it, then.” 

Loly took the long way round toward home. 
She feared the bridge and the bird-call. But 
she stopped at a little gate not unlike their own, 
and went up a path bordered with pinks and 
marigolds, and around under the locust-tree, 
at the side, to the back-door. Further on, a girl, 
about her own age, with her sleeves pinned to 
her shoulders, was drawing water from a well, 
and Loly walked on as soon as she saw her. 

“Why, Loly Pennefather !” exclaimed the girl. 

“You'll be a good deal more surprised, Mary, 
when I tell you what I want you to do. You 
know I always liked you a good deal better 
than the other girls, and now I want a great 
favor of you. Oh, Mary! everything seems so 
dreadful; and you know it always did, even be- 
fore mother died, though I never told you quite 
how dreadful. And now it’s almost the worst 
of all, since father’s had his stroke, and sits 
there all day without moving or speaking 
hardly.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mary, sympathizingly ; 
“we all said so, coming home last night from 
singing-school, how hard it was for you.” 

“I heard you singing ‘St. Ann’s, and I just 
cried, Mary, to think of you all so happy, and 
I there by myself. I’ve just been up to Colonel 
Eldredge’s, now, because I must do something 
to see if he won’t pasture his cows with Mully; 
but I don’t know whether he will or not; and 
it’s very doubtful; and if he don’t, I’m going 
round to everybody to ask.” 

“Why, Loly!” 

“Yes, indeed, Mary; for we’ve been getting 
poor this long time; and I am the only one of 
us to do anything. But I’ve been gone more 
than an hour now, and I must hurry home to 
pa.” Her eyes dropped then, and her fingers 
played, embarrassed with her bonnet-strings. 
Then she mastered her voice, and went on 
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bravely. “When—when—oh, you know who I 
mean—went away, I expect you guessed, didn’t 
you, that we were sweethearts? Pa wouldn’t 
hear to it then, or ever, and I just feel now as if 
it most broke my heart. I’m afraid he’s had 
no interest in life, either, since. He’s home 
again, I know he is; and I want you, please, to 
go to him and tell him that pa’s had his call, 
and he’s a living dead man, and I feel bound 
to carry out his wish as much as if he was dead. 
Oh, Mary! I just feel often, and often, as if I’d 
like to die myself; and I don’t care what season 
of the year it is, or whether or not I have any- 
thing more than enough to eat and drink.” 

Mary had left the well, and had put one arm 
round the neck of the sorrowing girl. Loly 
continued : 

“And, oh! if he takes it to heart, you'll tell 
me, I know, and just how he looks; and please 
look him straight in the face all the time, and 
let me know if he turns white, or anything like 
that. I don’t feel half so bad for myself this 
minute as I do for him.” 

A guilty, glad look hovered about Mary’s 
smile of sympathy. Her eyes roved about from 
bush to tree, and her heart beat strangely. 

“Yes,” said she, “Loly, I will. I shall see 
him to-night, too, so you'll have it off your 
mind. I’m so sorry for you, and you mustn’t 
feel too bad.” 

“Well, I must go now. Good-bye,” said 
Loly, after a pause of a moment, and then she 
went down the little front path bordered by 
pinks and marigolds again, her fingers plucking 
at the ends of her sun-bonnet and making “bal- 
loons” out of its skirt. 

When she came near, she saw her father sit- 
ting on the porch just as she had left him. He 
saw her coming, and smiled at her humbly as a 
watch-dog might welcome. 

“Loly! Loly!” he called, as if just for the 
pleasure of speaking to her. 

It smote her, somehow, to have him, and a 
great wave of tenderness toward him swept into 
her heart as if he were child and she the parent. 

“Why, pa,” she said, cheerfully, “the sun’s 
almost creeping up to your feet. Come, and 
Tl help you out to the back porch now, where 
my work is.” 

And so, flitting past him, as she busied her- 
self about the churning, and chirping with little 
crumbs of talk as she came in and out, her own 
load lightened again a little. When noon came, 
she was patting her butter into shape—a great 
yellow mass of sweet butter, and a warm flush 
heated her face. Father sat on the great flat 
Stone that served for a step, and on it stood 
a bright dipper filled with buttermilk, which 
€évery now and then he lifted with his shaking 





hand to his lips. It was such a warm noon 
air, and a locust was droning in the branches 
overhead, and a grasshopper swished himself 
with a thud upon the hard, beaten clay of the 
door-yard. Father looked up and smiled 
through the leaves and branches, a wise, grave 
smile, that told how simple his thought must be. 

Loly turned with a start, and there was Col- 
onel Eldredge. He took his hat courteously 
off, and said, without waiting for her to speak: 

“How do you do at noon, Miss Loly? Dea- 
con Pennefather, how are you? I wonder if I 
mightn’t have a dipper of buttermilk, too? It 
is very warm in the sun to-day.” 

He took his buttermilk, and sat down on the 
stone step to drink it. Father smiled in his 
grand visitor’s face like an old child, and made 
figures on the ground with his cane. He 
seemed pathetic to his own little girl, sitting 
there so quiet and still, with the moving shadows 
of the leaves shooting and dancing over his 
gray hair. 

Colonel Eldredge looked at him and sipped 
his milk, and finally said, in his business voice, 
turning once more toward Loly: 

“T looked into your pasture, Miss Loly, and 
as the one my cows have pasturage in is most 
cropped out, I shall have them turned in your 
gate before night.” 

When he had gone Loly went up and kissed 
father’s cheek in very thankfulness that now 
they had a way at least to live for some months. 

The days went and the days came, and Dea- 
con Pennefather stayed just as he was in body, 
but in mind he seemed to be the same old child 
getting older and older. Occasionally he would 
be thoughtful as though trying hard to grasp a 
thought or an ancient memory, and invariably 
his mood closed with a question : 

“A shiftless family—bad blood, ain’t it, Loly ?” 

“Yes, pa, indeed it is,” she would answer, 
sadly; when his face would clear, and his eyes 
brighten. His brain had relieved itself of the 
shadow of its ancient memory. 

As the days of autumn came and went, a 
strange thing began to happen. Old Mully, in 
the early days of summer, had shaken her horns 
and her bell in disapproval of the strange cows 
invading her domain, but stranger sights than 
that she saw. In the first mellow sunset of 
October she strayed at will along the path, for 
the little maid who came to drive her was de- 
tained on the small bridge by words that 
seemed to beat in her ears. 

True-hearted Loly! The kiss, hallowed by 
youth and years, was on her lip like a burn; 
her heart was listening till a tear sprang from 
its yearning—listening to a voice that seemed 
so sweet, and her fingers, against her own will, 
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were throbbing upon the time-worn letters of 
the rail. Could she ever have another love like 
that? Oh, no, no, no, came the answer, surg- 
ing and dying upon her lips; no love that could 
ever wash it away; no love that could take its 
place; none again that could be like water in a 
waste. The old love, for that moment, was so 
strong it seemed as though it were a thing she 
could take in her hand to see. 

Colonel Eldredge, tall and stately, stood by 
her side. 

“TI want you for my wife, Loly,” he said. “I 
am a young man no longer, but I dare come to 
you, my little woman, hoping against my own 
reason and almost against conscience, for your 
yes. Say it, Loly; say it.” 

It seemed to herself she was standing dull as 
a senseless stone, while within she was going 
mad with a whirlwind of recollection. She won- 
dered if he thought her stunned, while really 
she was drunk. Yes, drunk, with memories. 

A half hour later the bars went down with 
the sun, and Mully, swinging her bell, walked 
slowly up to her milking-stand. The old man, 
maybe a trifle thinner, maybe a bit more 
shaken, stood under the great tree of the door- 
yard, watching for Loly, a full hour later than 
usual to-night. His hand, grasping its stick, 


trembled a great deal, and his eyes had grown 


so faded and so dull. He looked so pleased 
when he saw her coming, and then he began to 
whimper and cry a little. 

“Why, Rachel”’—he called her Rachel oft- 
ener and oftener, now—“you’re so late, so late 
to-night. I watched and watched such a long 
time.” 

“T was talking with Colonel Eldredge, pa,” 
she answered, stroking his hair, while the lip 
she spoke with quivered in spite of her. “And 
I’m going to marry Colonel Eldredge,” she ad- 
ded, in a moment. 

He looked up at her blankly. 

“To marry—to marry Colonel Eldredge,” he 
repeated, trying to wedge the thought into his 
understanding; and then he caught at the old 
words and said them aloud almost as if he 
knew, “Shiftless family—bad blood—eh, Loly?” 

“No, pa; good blood—good blood,” she re- 
plied, firmly; and he laughed his little, croak- 
ing, cracking laugh, and said it over and over, 
“Good blood—good blood—eh, Loly?” at which 
she nodded and smiled ever so little. 

With this new and stately life before her, a 
dignity like a blessing came upon Loly, and it 
was with an air of withdrawal from all things 
that had encompassed her before that she took 
a quiet farewell—of her schoolmates, who, fol- 
lowing their own pursuits, had long ago passed 
her by; of all the neighbors, of old Mully, of 





the porch and the honeysuckle vine, and—sad- 
dest of all that fell !—of the little bridge-rail, 
But the girl Mary, exhibiting more affection 
than she had ever pretended before, shed tears 
upon her shoulder and finally “wept as if her 
heart would break. 

“Oh, Loly!” she sobbed at parting, “if ever 
I did you a wrong, you'll forgive it now, won't 
you? I do hope you'll be so happy, and I can’t 
tell you how glad I'll be to hear of you as a 
fine lady with everything you can possibly wish 
for. And I shall be left alone in misery, now.” 

So as Mrs. Colonel Eldredge—such a grand 
and elegant name!— Loly left the home and 
scenes of her childhood, and went away into— 
she could not imagine what scenes and what 
life. How could she, accustomed to milking 
cows, to hoeing in the garden, to making a cent 
count for a dollar, imagine days of ease, a purse 
of gold? She shrank a little into her own shy- 
ness at the thought of the strangeness of it all, 
and of the new and unreal things that before 
their happening cast their shadow upon her; but 
as from day to day she faced them bravely they 
fell apart like crumbling walls, and wise, new 
manners grew upon her, at which she used to 
laugh when alone with pa, and then, seeing her 
so pleased from whom he took his sighs and 
smiles, he laughed aloud. 

When a year was gone, she sat down by her 
window to think—her stained window, with its 
drapery of damask and lace, with its cushioned 
seat, and its view of lawn close-cropped as the 
old pasture when the strange cows had done 
with it. She leaned her chin upon her hand 
—her white, white hand—and her thoughts be- 
gan to busy themselves. How happy she was 
—that is, happy in a way, though the lonesome 
day of a motherless woman was hers. Oh! for 
a baby to clasp and carry in her arms—just one 
of the babies that in her young girlhood had 
been such a source of weariness to her. How 
could she have ever been tired and fretful and 
cross with the bits of babies so long ago, and 
how could mother, poor and worn as she was, 
have dreaded the coming of each? Alas, not 
one save her own heart can know the next to 
death of a woman overburdened with children, 
or the all in life a child would be to one with- 
out child. 

And the old love was like a dulled fire that 
now and again flashed up its flickering flame, 
and again and again she covered it up in its 
own ashes. There was a sparkle to it that was 
like a bubble on wine, and whenever it sprang 
in her heart there was the old kiss on her lip 
which none had ever yet rubbed away. The 
thought of the day when she was a girl, and 
stood on the bridge above the pool, was a lurk- 
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ing thought she would have given half her life 
to forget. 

One other and last night she awoke with a 
trembling, shaking, wistful voice appealingly be- 
seeching her, and it was like a wail: “Rachel,” 
it said, “how is it with the children? The Lord 
smites me as I count the graves. Call Loly, 
Rachel, to take up the baby.” 

“Yes, father,” Loly said, “I’m here.” 

A terror fell upon her at the sight of his pale 
face, every minute growing so very old. 

“Whisper to her about it, for it’s a shiftless 
family, and she mustn’t—she mustn’t marry 
poor stock. I can’t have it.” 

“No, pa,” she said, feeling now the sweet re- 
ward of all her denial and her patience. 

“Rachel, is the last baby dead?” he asked, 
after a moment’s apparent slumber. 

“Oh, yes! all dead but your own little Loly.” 

“My daughter Loly!” he whispered, with 
infinite tenderness; and before the morning 
broke, the old child of this world was new- 
born of the next. 

Somehow, in the spring of the year a great 
longing came upon—stay! not Mrs. Colonel El- 
dredge, but our little Loly—a longing for the 
old cow and the tinkle of her bell, for the plaint 
of the brook which seemed forever falling and 
falling on her ear, and for the shade of the old 
trees. 

So she went, and, with a kind and stately 
presence. ever by her side, sat upon the porch 
covered with the honeysuckle, and upon the old 
stone step dropped down upon her knees. It 
had been like a restless fever till she could take 
a breath from the old house again—a breath, 
perhaps, that a baby had lost as it gasped on 
its little pillow. Oh! those old, sad days—those 
days when, scantily dressed in her calico gown, 
adream as of heaven had lit upon her lips, all 
among the funerals as it was, and the dishes, 
and the poor, wee children. 

Making courteous excuse, she gathered her 
silken skirts and wandered away. Mary was 
keeping old Mully, and caring for her with pail 
and stool, and grass and clover. She would 
look in Mully’s honest eyes again—blue-brown, 
as she remembered, and a rim of black within 
the iris. Mary, in spite of her singing schools 
and her sweet voice, was single yet. Loly 
thought, with a little smile, how the best girls 
were somehow the ones never to marry. She 
said so to Mary herself as she stroked Mully’s 
ted neck, 

“Oh, Loly’— Mary began crying—“though 
the girl never marries, she m2~ have her story 
allthe same. But I sit here and I think I was 
well served, though I couldn’t begin to tell you, 
even now, about it.” 





“Well, well, Mary, don’t try; it’s wicked to 
live so much in the past, glooming over what 
has been. I know that, and take my own re- 
proof to myself. I—I have come back, Mary, 
to hush memory. Come, let us walk down by 
the brook. I drove Mully home that way, and 
so many times, in my mind, I’ve driven her 
home again.” 

So, arm in arm, down the path they walked, 
the buttercups shining afar off like the sun, and 
the blue-bells waiting till night for dew. There 
was the strip of woodland, the bridge, and the 
murmur of the brook, while below, the leaves 
shuddered over the pool. 

“Tt is just as it used to be,” Loly said, aloud, 
and she took off her hat and swung it by its 
string. 

It was, indeed, as of old, even to the letters, 
though they were weather-worn with the win- 
ters and the summers that had come and gone. 

“Hush !” said Mary, presently, “there’s some 
one coming.” 

Turning, Loly saw a man walking slowly 
along the path quite close to them. From the 
first she watched him eagerly, perhaps for the 
slouching grace of his carriage, for that non- 
chalant air was possessed by few. 

“Can it be—can it be—?” she said, wonder- 
ingly, and she rose to her feet, her hat trailing 
on the ground, while Mary whispered : 

“My God! Will Macaire!” 

They were both as still as death then, while 
he came slowly on, and they saw that he was 
pale and ill, as they watched. They saw the 
recognition flash upon him, his heavy dark eyes 
open wide in surprise, and, as he came along, 
he put his hand upon the rail as though it might 
be a help to him in his weakness, and pushing 
it along so, it touched the old letters deep 
sunken in the wood. His palm met them with 
a sudden pressure that was like a clasp, and he 
turned his heavy, handsome face full toward 
Loly, perhaps for the love of her; perhaps, 
again to call, if he could, the old thrill of her 
love of him; perhaps to see what his effect, for 
all in all, might be. But he was a sick and a 
weary man—too sick and too weary to let his 
feeling of dull surprise stay with him, and it 
soon smouldered like an ember, and went out 
of his face. 

Mary began to tremble, and her breath came 
thick and short. A look of beseeching shone 
dumbly from her eyes till they seemed like the 
windows that shone from her heart, and her two 
hands went fumbling over and over. 

“Oh, Will!” she said, humbly and pleading- 
ly, “won’t you look at me, dear?” 

There is no mistaking the tone of love, and 
Loly started when she heard Mary. 
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“Loly,” said he, never for once turning his 
eyes. 

It was a liquid voice, and the same fascina- 
tion trembled within it, and upon its quivering 
skirts hung a fringe, a deep fringe of tenderness. 
She was winding and unwinding her hat-string 
round her finger, scarce knowing it, her yearn- 
ing gray eyes fixed upon him, and she started 
again with parted lips when he put out his 
hand to her. Ah, well she knew the tingle 
and the thrill that lay within it. 

“Will,” said Mary again, so anxiously, “I’m 
here.” But he did not look toward her. 

“Loly,” he continued, “don’t you remember 
that twilight on this bridge? Why, here are 
the letters to prove it, and I'll never forget the 
touch of your lips as I lifted your drooping chin 
to find them. Of all the women I ever kissed, 
and I’ve kissed a many, Loly, I loved you best. 
As I look back now the rest seem all like weak 
wine. When it happened then I did not guess 
I was anointed, but now I know it—oh! how 
well. I never dreamed of finding you here; I 
thought I would come and sit down on the 
bridge.” 

“And all this time he’s never thought of me.” 
Mary said it in a low, wounded voice. 

“T wanted to come before this sickness came 
upon me,” he went on after a pause, hoping 
Loly would speak, but she did not, “but a week 
since I was seized with it, and then I was eager 
for the brook and the shade, and the coolness, 
and something made me come to stand just 
where we stood.” 

“Oh! you kissed me, too, Will, indeed you 
did, and I thought you meant it. How was I 
toknow? Though all the time I felt I was false 
to Loly, and that was like a thorn, but all this 
time I have prayed and prayed to be forgiven 
for that. But I’ve had never another lover in 
my life, dear, never another, and I’ve waited 
and watched for you to come back to me.” It 
was Mary saying it almost on her knees, and 
crying it from her very heart. 

A light and a flush sprang into Loly’s face 
that made it like a flower. 

“Oh, Loly, my own love, speak, do speak to 
me!” He was leaning more heavily upon the 
rail. “Just a little word—one little word. I 
forget the others now, and I remember only 
you, the little country blossom, so shy, so sweet, 
that has full blown in these years. The others, 





upon the surface, stirred the waters for a mo- 
ment, but for you my love springs fresh from its 
fountain, even now. Alas, Loly! such a poor 
fountain, stained and sullied and filled with 
rubbish, but for you the water poured clean.” 

Mary caught Loly’s dress between her hands, 
and sobbed convulsively. “Will, oh, Will!” 
she pleaded. 

“T will speak,” said Loly, proudly. “This 
long time I have mourned because no doubt of 
you ever haunted me. I wish I could have 
known you untrue, Will Macaire, and how little 
I should have troubled myself beyond the first 
feeling of shame to have been trifled with. 
Many a pang and many a tear have I wasted 
on you. And I have defrauded another, so 
good, so kind, so all that man should be, for 
you, who took into your shallow heart every 
girl’s face you saw. Even Mary you must win 
and make her traitor to me, while the kiss you 
had just given me was burning so deep into my 
mouth I could not wash its fire away. What 
shame, what shame, to have loved such a man! 
Loved you !—no, no, it was not so. I loved the 
faith, the truth; the love I thought I saw; but 
now—Mary, I forgive you. Will Macaire, even 
you I forgive; for you show me how I love the 
faith, the truth; the love now I know I see. 
Thank God!” she cried, “thank God for it! 
My husband, my husband is my love!” 

And while she ran breathless along the path, 
eager to shout it to the world, Mary, under a 
contemptuous gaze, was leaning her heavy head 
against the bridge rail, and the tears were flow- 
ing from her shut eyes. 

“My husband is my love!” sang Loly gladly, 
as she floated along with other years, and 
children grew and flourished besidé her. She 
had passed from under the shadow of her 
younger life, and for her the sun shone. “And 
the last is better than the first,” again and again 
she added. “So much better, oh, so much 
deeper and truer and kinder! The first had a 
lighter sparkle, but how bitter in the dregs it 
was! While oh! the last is so full a cup—so 
full and rich, I can never drink it dry.” 

Out of strange soil the rarest plants blossom, 
and so, out of poverty and care and sorrow, blos- 
somed in the end a sweet life for Loly. Pray 
God that the last shall always be best. 

KATE HEATH. 
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CERTAIN PHASES OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


In the discussion of this question, it has been 
asserted on the one side with much apparent 
confidence—and as vehemently denied on the 
other—that the opposition to Chinese immigra- 
tion is confined to political demagogues, igno- 
rant foreigners, and the vicious, unlettered ele- 
ment of California society. While this con- 
tention is of but little importance in the process 
of solution of the main question, which must be 
settled from considerations higher than are to 
be found in the character of the advocates upon 
either side, still it was deemed expedient to 
make an attempt to eliminate the question of 
character from the discussion by definitely 
showing what proportion of our people, honest 
or dishonest, were for Chinese immigration, 
and what proportion were against it. To this 
end, the people of this State were recently re- 
quested, by a statute law, to express their opin- 
ions upon the main question by ballot. The 
response was general; and when the ballots 
were counted, there were found to be 883 votes 
for Chinese immigration, and 154,638 against it. 

This action will probably be regarded as de- 
cisive of all it was intended or expected to set- 
tle, but this is not all. California has, with sur- 
prising unanimity and supreme earnestness, 
after exhaustive discussion and passionless de- 
liberation, declared, by this, the best method 
known to a free people, in favor of a policy of 
exclusion toward certain classes of Chinese im- 
migrants. What shall be the influence of this 
declaration—so deliberately made—upon the 
minds of those who are charged with the ulti- 
mate solution of the great problem, is a ques- 
tion which must bide its time for answer. It 
may be important to note, however, that this 
action is taken by a people who are not unmind- 
ful of the spectacle which they, in themselves, 
present. This stand is taken in plain view of 
all mankind, and is maintained without a blush, 
in the full blaze of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century. Is it the attitude of ignorant 
defiance of the world’s opinion? or is it the 
earnest, dignified protest of a spirited people? 
Does ‘it display base motives, an illiberal, un- 
teasoning spirit and temper? or is it the ex- 
pression of honest, intelligent men, who believe 
they are in the right, and realize what they are 
doing? These questions must be answered 
sooner or later; California must yet be justified 
in this position, or stand abashed and humil- 





iated before the civilized world. The situation 
is interesting, if not dramatic, and challenges 
the attention of American publicists and states- 
men. Such an attitude would never have been 
assumed by any people of average intelligence 
without some good reason, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that some individuals of the one hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand who voted for 
Chinese exclusion, are able to give their reasons 
for this action. Many of these reasons have 
been given, and repeated in almost endless 
forms of reiteration, until it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to present anything new, either in fact or 
argument, upon the subject. Some of the rea- 
sons which have been given are founded upon 
considerations of public policy, others upon 
moral duty, others upon principles of economic 
science; but the general foundation of all is, 
perhaps, in that higher law, which is the oldest 
of all human laws, the law of self-preservation. 
The people believe themselves to be engaged 
in an “irrepressible conflict.” The two great 
and diverse civilizations of the earth have finally 
met on the California shore of the Pacific. 
This is a consummation which was prophetic- 
ally seen by philosophers long ages ago, and 
which was expected to mark a most important 
epoch in the history of mankind. 

Speaking of this event in the United States 
Senate, session of 1852, William H. Seward 
characterized it as “the reunion of the two civ- 
ilizations, which, parting on the plains of Asia 
four thousand years ago, and traveling in oppo- 
site directions around the world, now meet 
again on the coasts and islands of the Pacific 
Ocean.” He then adds: “Certainly no mere 
human event of equal dignity and importance 
has ever occurred on the earth.” In this con- 
nection he made the prediction that this great 
event would be “followed by the equalization of 
the condition of society, and the restoration of 
the unity of the human family.” 

The first fruits of this process of “the equal- 
ization of the condition of society” are now vis- 
ible in California, and the public judgment is, 
that this equalization of condition and the “res- 
toration of the unity of the human family,” so 
far as it relates to the antipodean peoples who 
have here met, will be effected—if at all—at the 


expense of the life of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 


The two civilizations which have here met are 
of diverse elements and characteristics; each 
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the result of evolution under contrariant condi- 
tions—the outgrowth of the centuries—and so 
radically antagonistic that any merging together 
or unity of them now seems impossible. Expe- 
rience thus far indicates pretty clearly that the 
attempt will result in the displacement or ex- 
tinction of one or the other. They can no more 
mix than oil and water—neither can absorb the 
other. They may exist side by side for a time, 
as they have endured here for nearly thirty 
years; for let it be understood that there is a 
small but growing province of China on the 
Pacific Coast; and that in the very heart of our 
metropolis there is the City of Canton in mini- 
ature, with its hideous gods, its opium dens, its 
slimy dungeons, and its concentrated nastiness. 

The Chinese have existed here for more than 
a quarter of a century, in an organization as com- 
plete as any among men—displaying every char- 
acteristic of Chinese civilization; subjected all 
this time to the influence and example of western 
civilization, modern thought, American laws, 
and Christian teaching, and they have remain- 
ed changeless and unchangeable; as immutable 
in form, feature, and character as if they had 
been moulded like iron statues when made, and 
never “of woman born”; as fixed in habit, meth- 
od, and manner as if, in their daily lives, they 
were but executing some monstrous decree of 
fate. With their heathen temples, which they 
have here set up, they brought also a code of 
laws, which their chiefs enforce upon their people 
with relentless vigor, under the sanction of pen- 
alties the most dreadful, imposed by secret tri- 
bunals, who are enabled, under the concealment 
of an unattainable dialect and other hidden 
ways, to execute their decrees in the very shad- 
ow of our city hall—within pistol-shot of the 
office of our chief of police. They exist here 
under a Chinese system of government not un- 
like that under which they lived on the banks 
of the Se-Keang; and this in spite of American 
laws, and in defiant contempt of American po- 
lice. Thus far no visible impression has been 
made here upon the Chinese,. or their peculiar 
civilization. Their modes of life are the same 
that they and their ancestors have for fifty cen- 
turies pursued, in their fierce struggle with nat- 
ure for subsistence. Here we have found the 
Chinaman utterly unable to emerge from the 
character which has been stamped upon him 
and ground into him by habit and a heredity 
as old as the records of man. He seems pow- 
erless to be other than he is, and he would not 
be other than he is if he could. 

It is a fact of history that wherever Chinese 
have gone they have taken their habits, their 
methods, their civilization with them, and have 
never lost them. Other peoples go abroad, and 





sooner or later adopt the civilization and habits 
of those by whom they are surrounded, and are 
absorbed in the mass of humanity with which 
they have come in contact. The European im- 
migrants, within a short time after their arrival 
in America, become Americanized, and their 
descendants are genuine Americans. The Chi- 
nese are always Chinese, and their offspring 
born on American soil are Chinese in every 
characteristic of mind, form, feature, and habit, 
precisely the same as their ancestors. We have 
not only our experience of thirty years with the 
Chinese, but numerous historical examples of 
like character, all tending to prove that the 
Chinese are perfectly unimpressible; that no 
impression has been or can be made upon the 
civilization which here confronts ours. 

These questions here arise: If we continue 
to admit this immigration until the Chinese form 
a considerable part of our population, what im- 
pression will they make upon the American 
people? and what will be the effect upon 
Anglo-Saxon civilization? Can the two civiliza- 
tions endure side by side as two separate forces? 
If not, which will predominate? When the end 
comes for one or the other, which will be found 
to have survived? All these queries presuppose 
that the present unique experiment will be per- 
mitted to proceed. But it is not probable that 
the American will abandon his civilization and 
adopt that of the Chinese. It is quite as im- 
possible for him to become such a man as the 
Chinaman is, as it is improbable that the China- 
man will become such as the American is. 
Nor is it probable that the American will aban- 
don his country and give it up to the Chinaman. 
Can these two meet half-way? Can a race half 
Chinese and half American be imagined? A 
civilization half Anglo-Saxon and half Chinese? 
It is possible that the experiment now going on 
will be brought to a halt before it comes to that 
point. This attempt to take in China by ab- 
sorption is likely to result in an epidemic of 
“black vomit.” Is it not manifest that at some 
time in the future—should Chinese immigration 
continue—a policy of exclusion toward these 
people must and will be adopted in the fulfill- 
ment of the law of self-preservation? Why not 
adopt it now? 

It is said in answer to all this that the Chi- 
nese do not come in sufficient numbers to in 
any way disturb the equilibrium of American 
society or threaten American institutions ; that 
there is no danger of any large immigration of 
Chinese; that they have a right to come under 
treaty stipulation; and much more which in- 
volves considerations of moral and religious 
duty, and which the limits of a single article 
forbid us to mention or discuss. 
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That an exodus from the province of Kwang 
Tung in China has begun cannot be denied, 
and that more than enough of these adventur- 
ers to form the population of a new State of 
the Union are actually in the United States 
will not be disputed. They have entered Cali- 
fornia because it is the nearest of all the States, 
and most accessible. They would thrive just 
as well in any of the States of the Union, and 
this they are rapidly finding out. They are 
coming in numbers exactly proportionate to the 
openings for them, and those who have been 
here the longest, and are the most intelligent 
and opulent, are engaged in creating new open- 
ings. At first nearly all who came were mere 
laborers of the lowest order, men who only 
sought labor under the direction of superiors. 
The American was then the superior who di- 
rected their labor; but now there are thousands 
of Chinese proprietors and managers in Cali- 
fornia who direct the labor of their fellows as 
skillfully and successfully as ever the Ameri- 
cans were able to do. These have entered into 
competition with American employers, and thus 
not only furnish labor for their countrymen, but 
force the American proprietors to employ labor 
of the same grade. Many American proprie- 
tors have refused and still refuse to give em- 
ployment to Chinese, but it is found that this 
practice of self-denial for the common good is 
at the cost of fortunes, and that it has no ap- 
preciable effect upon Chinese immigration. It 
only serves to multiply Chinese proprietors and 
new openings, and the Chinese continue to pour 
in as before. 

All the Chinaman needs to make him an em- 
ployer is capital. The accumulations of past 
years are now being used as proprietary stock, 
and the disposition to so use them is rapidly 
growing. Skilled in handiwork, they have only 
to learn how to apply it, and they are as com- 
petent to direct labor as any proprietors. For 
example, they learned at low wages the whole 
business of making American shoes and cigars. 
Now the shoe-factories and the cigar-factories 
of San Francisco are, for the most part, carried 
on by Chinese, and their former employers are 
driven from the business. Having been trained 
at home in the art of wresting from the earth 
the largest possible production, and seeing here 
what sorts of the earth’s produce is of greatest 
value, they have become the autocrats of the 
garden, and our markets teem with the ‘fruits 
of their tillage; none but a few Italians being 
left to contend against them in gardening. 
They have, in the same way, come to understand 
the intricacies and the whole art of field hus- 
bandry, and now they begin to appear as farm- 
ers and landed proprietors. Even the Ameri- 





can who employs Chinese as laborers finds that 
he cannot compete with these, because the Chi- 
nese farmer brings raw recruits from China for 
his farm, by a process unknown to the Amer- 
ican; and, being bound to him by contracts, 
made in China, for a term of years—which to 
break involves more to them than life itself— 
they gladly and faithfully work for three dollars 
a month.* 

Practically, China is the great slave-pen from 
whence laborers for this country are being 
drawn; and there are myriads now ready, and 
only stand waiting for the beck and sign of Chi- 
nese chiefs, to come and toil like galley-slaves 
for wages upon which an American laborer 
would starve. Even here, in this sparsely set- 
tled region, successful competition by white 
men with Chinese, either as laborers or pro- 
prietors, is found to be impracticable, in all the 
employments and industries involving manual 
labor in which the test has been made, and par- 
ticularly in all light employments hitherto filled 
by women and young people. The immediate 
effect of this is seen in the tardy increase of 
our white population. The ratio of increase is 
not now equal to that of natural increase with- 
out the aid of immigration. White immigra- 
tion to California has ceased, or if not entirely 
stopped, it is more than balanced by emigra- 
tion. It is open to observation that thousands 
of our white laborers are quitting California to 
escape Chinese competition, and are moving 
upon the northern Territories, where but few 
Chinese have yet penetrated; for the Chinaman 
is not the fearless pioneer who first subdues 
the forest or makes the desolate plain to blos- 
som. He waits until others have won the con- 
quest of nature, and then he comes and thrives 
in the contact with other men. The process 
of the displacement of the Caucasian and the 
planting of the Chinese instead, has here begun, 
and it is going on, slowly it may be, but stead- 
ily, with the silent, inexorable movement of 
time. And this process will continue until a 
crisis is reached and passed, and a new depart- 
ure is made in our civil polity as respects immi- 
gration. 

How the Chinese are able to thus supplant 
white men in their own country has often been 
explained. Volumes have been printed illus- 
trative of the phenomenon, and explanatory of 
the possibility of a thing which at first would 
seem improbable. The clearest and most sat- 
isfactory exposition of this branch of the sub- 





*This statement can be easily verified. It is asserted by 


those who know, that there are many young Chinese now work- 


ing for Chinese employers on the low lands bordering the Sac- 
ramento, for three dollars per month, under contracts such as 
are described above. 
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ject which has yet appeared, perhaps, is by an 
able writer * who shows, by scientific reason- 
ing and fact, that it is not the highest, most 
vigorous, or enlightened type of man that al- 
ways survives in the struggle for subsistence: 
“He may conquer an inferior people, and gov- 
ern them for a time, but if they can produce as 
much as he by their labor, and are content to 
live on much less, he will either become like 
them in course of time, or disappear.” Apply- 
ing this to the Chinese, he shows that it is their 
revolting characteristics which make them for- 
midable in the contest for survival with other 
races of men: “His miserable little figure, his 
pinched and wretched way of living, his slavish 
and tireless industry, his indifference to high 
and costly pleasures which our civilization al- 
most makes necessities, his capacity to live in 
swarms in wretched dens where the white man 
would rot if he did not suffocate.” The meth- 
od of the Chinese is also graphically described 
by another:t “The Chinese work for wages 
that will not support a white laborer’s family, 
being themselves well fed on a handful of rice, 
a little refuse pork and desiccated fish, costing 
but a few cents a day; and, lodged in a pig-sty, 
they become affluent according to their stand- 
ard on wages that would beggar an American.” 

In the long warfare of his race for the means 
of existence the physical character of the Chi- 
naman has become adapted to the very small- 
est needs of human life, and with a capacity 
for the largest labor. He is a man of iron, 
whom neither heat nor cold seems to affect; of 
obtuse nerve, and of that machine-like quality 
which never tires. His range of food is the 
widest of all known animals—embracing as it 
does the whole vegetable kingdom, and includ- 
ing every beast of the earth and creeping thing, 
and all creatures of the sea, from the tiny shrimp 
to the giant leviathan of the deep. He can sub- 
sist on anything, and almost upon nothing. He 
has brotight with him the Chzmnese science of 
sustaining human life, and he shows no dispo- 
sition to lose it. The white man can not acquire 
it and does not want it. He could only get it 
by an experience such as the Chinese have 
gathered in the long ages of their history. This 
represents in some degree the advantages which 
the Chinese have over our race in the battle for 
the “survival of the fittest.” When we reflect 
upon the time it has taken the Chinese to train 
their bodies down to their present state, in 
which they possess the capacity for labor and 
the power of endurance equal to that of the 





* Mr. M. J. Dee— Essay on “‘Chinese Immigration” — North 
American Review, June, 1878. 
+ Hon. A. A. Sargent’s speech, U. S. Senate, March, 1878. 





most stalwart races, at the same time possess- 
ing such a marvelous vital organism and di- 
gestive machinery that they are enabled to sub- 
sist on less than half the food necessary to 
sustain life in other men, we begin to see the 
impossibility of the American Caucasian ever 
coming to the Chinese standard in these re- 
spects; and when we think of what that train- 
ing has cost—of the pinching hunger, ceaseless, 
grinding toil, the human misery, the unspeak- 
able horrors of that long, doleful agony of the 
ages, which has made the Chinese what they 
are—the mind shrinks from the contemplation 
of the possibility of such a fate for the Anglo- 
Saxon race on this continent. 

Those who affect to believe the territory of 
the United States sufficient in extent and fer- 
tility to afford a home for all mankind, and 
stretch forth their arms in generous invitation 
and welcome to all sorts of people, have prob- 
ably never thought much of the future of their 
country, nor considered well the interest of 
posterity. Suppose all immigration to be now 
stopped, how long a time would elapse until 
the United States should be, by natural in- 
crease alone, as densely populated as any Eu- 
ropean State? Malthus cited the United States 
as an example in which the natural increase of 
the human race is in a geometrical ratio, fixing 
twenty-five years as the term in which the pop- 
ulation doubles itself. Macaulay approves this 
estimate. Adam Smith wrote that “in North 
America it has been found that the population 
doubles in twenty or five-and-twenty years.” 
The general estimate, by those who have given 
the subject attention, is, that a healthy, vigorous 
population will, under favorable conditions as 
to food, climate, and space, double itself by 
natural increase every twenty-five years. Our 
census returns do not probably prove the exact 
correctness of this statement, if applied to the 
United States, but the estimate is not far out 
of the way. Taking, then, thirty years as the 
term in which the population of this country 
would double, without the aid of immigration, 
we should have in sixty years one hundred and 
eighty millions of people. Permitting immigra- 
tion, but limiting it to European peoples alone, 
we should unquestionably have that number 
within sixty years—perhaps within fifty years. 
Supposing the territorial area of the United 
States to remain the same it now is, long before 
the second centennial year the question of sub- 
sistence will have become the “burning ques- 
tion” of the time. The grandchildren of many 
who now so benevolently invite Chinese immi- 
gration may find it difficult to obtain a home- 
stead, even upon the bleak, gravelly plains of 
the great “American Desert.” 
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It is perhaps an open question now, whether 
the United States as a nation has or has not 
come to that condition in which invitations and 
inducements to immigration from any quarter 
are unnecessary and mischievous. It is certain 
that immigration is not a necessary aid for the 
settlement of the country embraced within the 
present national boundaries, for by natural in- 
crease alone of the present stock this area will, 
within a century, become so crowded that the 
conquest of the whole continent will be regard- 
ed as a necessary measure of relief. Since it 
is clear that the country is not large enough, 
and cannot be so extended without making re- 
publican government impossible, as to accom- 
modate a moiety of the human race who de- 
sire to come, is it not time to begin a rational 
discrimination among the varieties of men who 
are crowding in upon us? Or is it to be said 
that there is no choice among the races of men, 
and that all immigrants are equally desirable? 
Or, if it be admitted that some sorts are more 
desirable than others, has the nation no power 
of discrimination? After what may be con- 
sidered a patient trial, the Americans of the 
Pacific States are of the opinion that there is 
avast difference between the varieties of men 
who come, to the western shore, and that of 
all the bad sorts who have come and continue 
to come, the Chinese are the worst. They be- 
lieve also that the nation has the power to dis- 
criminate against these, and that the time has 
come to exert that power. 

It ought not to be forgotten, in considering 
this subject, that man is in a certain sense an 
animal—that there are different types of men as 
there are various breeds of a particular kind of 
animal, and that from climatic causes, the char- 
acter, quality, and variety of food, the influence 
of employment, of care, shelter, particular hab- 
its, and other causes. Some of these types in 
the process of evolution have attained to a 
higher plane in life than others, just as some 
breeds or strains of the same kind of animal 
are found to be better than others; that the 
lower types of men, as in the case of other an- 
imals generally under like conditions, increase 
most rapidly, and that the tendency is there- 
fore toward a predominance in point of num- 
bers of the lower types, where there is no 
intelligent interposition or restraint. It has 
come to be regarded as axiomatic that the in- 
crease of animal life, including man, within any 
particular environment, is limited only by the 
means of subsistence. 

In considering the question of moral duty in 
the alleviation of the distress which has re- 
sulted in China from over- population, by invit- 
ing immigration hither, it is well to remember 





that the Chinese have abundantly illustrated 
the foregoing axiom. They are a type of hu- 
manity who have increased and kept up to the 
utmost limit of the means of subsistence, never 
practicing any intelligent restraint, but just as 
fast as the pressure of want has been relieved 
by emigration to this and other countries, or 
in any other mode, the measure of increase 
has again been filled; so that, in fact, emigra- 
tion is but a temporary relief to those who re- 
main at home, and furnishes to such a people 
no permanent alleviation. The emigrants are 
alone benefited, and this, as we have seen, is 
at the expense of our own people. If twenty 
million Chinese were to emigrate to America 
as fast as ships could be found to carry them, 
their places would be again filled in China by 
natural increase within a short period, and the 
immigrants would supplant an equal number 
of white people in this country. The benevo- 
lence which prompts the unlimited admission 
of these millions into our country is misdirected, 
for the effect of it is simply to aid the increase 
and distribution over the earth’s surface of an 
inferior variety of man, and to check the in- 
crease and distribution of a superior type. It 
makes China the breeding ground for peopling 
America, and that, too, from a bad and scrub 
stock. The effect of this proceeding upon our 
own race and people, and the institutions they 
have here established, is the matter of supreme 
importance. “Charity should begin at home.” 

Nor are we alone to consider the immediate 
effect of the presence of the Chinese as a part 
of our population, but we must look beyond 
that, and think of the elements which they shall 
infuse into our society as progenitors. With 
that heredity which moulds and forms and di- 
rects the Chinaman, which is his life and being, 
and from which he can never escape, it makes 
no difference whether the child of Chinese 
parentage is born in the United States or in 
the mountains of the moon, he will be a China- 
man still. It is in the blood. There can be 
no mixture of that blood with the Caucasian 
without the deterioration of the latter race. At 
present there does not seem to be very great 
danger of the mixture, but should the Chinese 
continue to come as they now come, it will in 
time take place. It is not the fault of the Chi- 
nese that marriages with whites have been so 
rare.* In their civilization woman is a chattel, 





* While Chinese women in California bring, in the Chinese 
market, for wives, from five to six hundred dollars, as high as 
three thousand dollars is known to have been offered by China- 
men for a white woman as a wife, and frequently one thousand 
to fifteen hundred dollars. These are the most notable exam- 
ples of Chinese extravagance, for they are singularly econom- 
ical in all else 
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The Chinaman’s title to his wife is “title by 
purchase.” Numerous attempts have been 
made in California to acquire this title to white 
women, but generally without success. When- 
ever the Chinaman becomes a citizen (and this 
must follow logically from a policy of unre- 
stricted admission into the country), when he 
begins to vote and hold office, it is probable 
that it will not be so difficult to find a wife in 
the country of his adoption. 

But it is vain to peruse this line of inquiry 
further. The infusion of such an element, 
whether by one mode or another, into Ameri- 
can society, places republican government and 
free institutions in the face of new dangers. A 
people who boast a civilization more than six 
thousand years old, and who have not yet ad- 
vanced in the evolution of conduct to the con- 
ception of moral principles—whose highest 
achievements in ethical science culminate in 
the Confucian maxim, “honesty is the best pol- 
icy,” and in whom not a trace of, nor even a 
substitute for, the moral sense or conscience 
ever appears—give no promise of attaining to 
that enlightenment which qualifies a people for 
republican government and the appreciation of 
American institutions. If the Chinese came 
with arms in their hands seeking a conquest of 
this country by force, what a magnificent spec- 
tacle of martial resistance would be presented 
to the view of an admiring world! The motive 
and effect of the present peaceful invasion is 
the same as in the case of an invasion by force. 
The method by which the conquest is to be ac- 





complished differs, but the result is the same. 
Resistance by force to one of these modes of 
invasion would be applauded as the exhibition 
of the loftiest patriotism and the strongest 
devotion to the great interests of mankind, 
Those who should conduct such resistance, and 
make successful defensive war, would be named 
the patriots and heroes of the nation. 

Why, then, is peaceful resistance to a stealthy, 
strategic conquest, without force, characterized 
as illiberal and morally wrong? The motive 
for resistance is the same in the one case as in 
the other. It is to save our country from the 
contaminating influence of the Mongoloid and 
his civilization. It is to preserve this land for 
our people and their posterity forever; to pro- 
tect and defend American institutions and re- 
publican government from the Oriental gan- 
grene! And this is the duty of every American 
citizen. In the words of Cardinal Manning: 
“It is the duty of every member of a common- 
wealth to use his utmost power to hinder all 
evil, and to do all good he can, to the State or 
people to which he belongs. These are posi- 
tive and natural duties which he cannot fail to 
discharge without culpable omission, or rather 
without a dereliction and betrayal of the high- 
est natural duties, next after those which he 
owes immediately to God.” We of this age 
and country hold republican government and 
free institutions in trust for Anglo-Saxon pos- 
terity. If this Oriental invasion continues, by 
our permission, the trust may be betrayed. 

JOHN F. MILLER. 
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In what follows I state facts for the informa- 
tion of those interested, rather than draw on 
my imagination to please the reader. Every 
one who ascends a high mountain has his own 
experience, and there are sensations peculiar 
to each individual. For my own part, although 
accustomed to mountain climbing, I have found 
nothing more difficult than to describe accu- 
rately what I have seen, and it is even more 
difficult to describe the sensations of one who 
remains for a long time at a great elevation. 

During the summer of 1878 Mr. Carlisle 
P. Patterson, Superintendent United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, authorized Profes- 
sor George Davidson, Assistant, to place a 
theodolite and heliotrope on Mount Shasta, 
in connection with the work then going on 
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under the Professor’s direction. Professor Da- 
vidson assigned the duty to me, and in ex- 
ecuting it I arrived at Sisson’s July 18th. Sis- 
son’s, a country inn and summer resort, is 2 
place pleasant in itself, but to the dusty traveler 
by stage or the weary tourist after an expe- 
dition in the mountains or on the lakes or river 
in the vicinity, it is a paradise. From Sisson’s 
to the summit of Mount Shasta is about twelve 
miles, in a straight line; and the ascent about 
10,440 feet. Sisson’s house is about 4,000 feet 
above the sea. Mount Shasta is 14,440 feet 
high, as determined by barometer. Mr. A. F. 
Rodgers, Assistant United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and his party, were the first 
from the Survey to ascend Shasta and remain 
over night. His first ascent was April 3oth, 
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1875, and his second in October of the same 
year. He had the weather no colder than I did, 
and all of his party seem to have suffered from 
the rarefied atmosphere. He was up three days, 
and erected an iron signal surmounted by a par- 
abolic reflector, which is yet standing. 

On the 24th of July we left Sisson’s Hotel to 
make the ascent. The day was a delightful 
one, and we were all in fine spirits. The outfit 
which I proposed taking up weighed seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and had to be packed 
from the snow line to the summit on the backs 
of twenty stout Indians. Besides the packers 
there was the usual number of squaws, pap- 
pooses, and lean dogs—the indispensable ém- 
pedimenta of Indian bucks. If there is any- 
thing outside of these household chattels that 
a buck in this neighborhood prides himself on 
it is his linen duster and jaunty straw hat. 
The former, to be stylish, must reach to within 
six inches of the ground, and for the latter 
a broad blue or red band is most desirable. 
Nearly every one in the party was mounted, and 
it was a somewhat noisy company, in which the 
voices of the bucks and squaws were mingled 
with the crying of pappooses and the barking 
of dogs, so that no one sound was clearly dis- 
tinguishable. Our route was over a beautiful, 
smooth mountain trail, which at first wound 
about in splendid forests of sugar-pine. The 
ascent was so gradual that it would have been 
imperceptible to a casual observer. To the 
mountaineer, however, no better evidence of 
increasing elevation was necessary than the 
gradual change, first in size and shape, and 
finally in the species of the trees. By the time 
we had ridden two hours the sugar-pine was 
much smaller, and interspersed with red fir. At 
the end of three hours the sugar-pine had dis- 
appeared entirely, and we had red fironly. An 
hour later and we passed through the most 
beautiful forest of these trees that I have ever 
seen. It was entirely free from underbrush, 
the trees were young and vigorous, and their 
symmetrical and beautifully tapering trunks and 
branches, towering many feet above our heads, 
were decorated with very delicate and pretty 
yellow mosses. There were tracks of deer in 
and across the trail everywhere, and occasion- 
ally a bear’s track could be seen, but our noise 
frightened them and they hid away. 

We arrived at the upper edge of the timber 
at 3 P. M., where above us towered the beauti- 
ful snow-clad peak of Shasta. Here we were 
to spend the night and be ready for the ascent 
in the morning. The squaws picketed the 
ponies where they could obtain a scanty meal 
from the grass, which was just beginning to 





spring up among the rocks. The guide sent 
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some of the bucks to walk over the snow while 
it was still soft from the noonday sun, in order 
that we might save cutting places in it for our 
feet when we began the ascent in the morning. 
Near our camp-fire was the dry bed of a brook. 
By sunset it was a noisy mountain stream, which 
gradually increased in volume until nearly sun- 
rise, when it began to fall, and by noon it was 
dry again. This takes place every day in sum- 
mer when there are no clouds, and is caused 
by the melting of the snow on the mountain 
side. Before dark we had partaken of our even- 
ing meal of cold food and hot coffee. Our 
blankets were then spread on the ground, and 
we were. soon asleep. This was a short-lived 
pleasure ; for we were awakened in a short time 
by the Indians, who, under their medicine-man 
—a shrewd old knave, and not too fond of 
work — were performing such ceremonies as 
are customary with them before undertaking 
any important affair. How long they contin- 
ued their monotonous chanting, I do not know; 
for I quickly fell asleep under its influence, and 
did not awake until the first light streak was 
visible in the east, announcing the approach of 
sunrise and the beginning of our day’s labor. 
Comparatively few Indians have ever been to 
the summit of Mount Shasta, and these gener- 
ally with white men. With them it seems to 
be a sacred place, and its snowy mantle they 
regard with reverence as the emblem of purity; 
nor will they defile it even with tobacco-juice. 
We partook of a hasty breakfast of hot coffee 
and cold food, and were soon at the place where 
the packs had been sorted out and left. They 
averaged from thirty-five to forty pounds each, 
which is a fair load for one man to carry to the 
summit. The morning was clear. There was 
no wind, and the atmosphere was sharp and 
bracing—the thermometer standing at 32°. The 
trail that the Indians had previously tramped in 
the snow was followed step by step. But for 
this precaution no footing would have been se- 
cure without expending much time and labor in 
chopping our way in the snow. The first red 
snow was found at about ten thousand feet. 
The microscopic fungi which constitute the col- 
oring matter were very abundant. Where the 
foot-prints were deep enough to pass through 
it, they presented the appearance of one’s hav- 
ing left stains of blood around the edges of his 
tracks. It had decidedly a fruity taste; but 
none of us agreed as to what it was like. Sisson 
thought it resembled the flavor of ripe pears, 
while to me it was water-melon. A handful of 
it melted on a newspaper, leaves, after the wa- 
ter has evaporated, a red, powdery substance, 
feeling on the hands much like fine Indian 
meal. The upper part of the snow, for a depth 
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of two inches, was as white as usual, and of the 
ordinary granular form of old snow, like finely 
ground alum salt, hard packed. Below this 
came the red stratum, which was about three 
inches thick—the white again appearing under 
this. As we ascended slowly over the snow- 
field, it became steeper and steeper—our trail 
finally bearing off in the direction of an abrupt 
rocky hillside, leading up to the back-bone of 
one of the ridges that radiate from the summit. 
Should one lose footing here, while the snow 
is frozen, there is little probability of being able 
to stop until he had slid some three or four 
thousand feet. He would make it very quickly, 
however; and I should apprehend no danger 
beyond the loss of a little skin, which would 
probably be rubbed off. The worst part of such 
a performance on my own account would have 
been the necessity of climbing back again. 
While on the snow-field some one shouted, 
“Look! look!” and there, about a mile off, 
where a large rock, called “The Thumb,” pro- 
jects from the back-bone, was a cloud effect 
more beautiful than I ever expect to see again. 
A small cloud seemed to have been hovering 
just behind the ridge from us; the morning sun 
had warmed it up, and just as the sun was high 
enough to welcome us with his genial warmth, 
the cloud came creeping over the ridge, and 
partially enveloped “The Thumb” in a robe, 
the colors of which were more beautiful than I 
can describe, and which changed incessantly, 
and finally, in a few moments, disappeared as 
silently as it had come before us. The impres- 
sion left on my mind was that of all the colors 
of many rainbows passing rapidly into each 
other in endless confusion. We were soon 
over the snow-field, and at the foot of the rocky 
slope before alluded to. I did not like the 
looks of the immense boulders that I saw piled 
up above us on a hillside—so steep that in as- 
cending it both hands and feet were constantly 
required—many of them so evenly balanced 
that a man’s weight would start them tumbling 
from their resting places. It is this alone that 
constitutes the danger of an ascent of Shasta; 
even this danger can and should be avoided 
by going around such places. I was behind all 
the others, encouraging those who showed signs 
of exhaustion, when one of the packers acci- 
dentally dislodged a boulder about six feet in 
diameter. We were all on the look-out and en- 
deavoring to avoid such an accident, and as 
soon as it started several called: “Look out!” 
On looking up I saw it coming down about 
fifty yards above me. I sprang aside as quickly 
as I could, and was just in time. I felt the 
wind from it as it went tearing by me, and was 
hit by some small fragments, but not at all in- 





jured. I followed it with my eyes as it went 
plunging downward. It was at once followed 
by a stream of other rocks that it had set in 
motion, and at the foot of the rocky hill the 
whole was launched in a confused mass on the 
hard, frozen snow-field, where stones of all 
sizes joined in a “go-as-you-please” rolling 
match, tracing curves that crossed and re- 
crossed each other in all kinds of complications, 
They finally disappeared behind a turn, but we 
heard them some seconds after, when they had 
passed the line of the snow and were crashing 
and grinding among the rocks in the cafion be- 
low. As they gradually came to rest the sound 
died away as in the distance, leaving silence 
again to reign in its kingdom. 

At the top of this hill we passed around the 
foot of “The Thumb” and found ourselves un- 
der the red bluff, a steep wall of pumice that 
is readily distinguishable from Sisson’s. We 
passed around this wall over a snow-drift to 
the eastward of it. This drift seemed to have 
formed against a perpendicular wall, but it had 
melted away and left a deep, narrow chasm, the 
bottom of which was not visible. On top it 
was about thirty feet wide, and on the outside 
it fell off precipitously for three or four hundred 
feet. This is at an elevation of about thirteen 
thousand feet, and is where tourists generally 
begin to feel the effects of the light atmosphere. 
The medicine-man gave out here, and his pack 
was taken by one of the supernumeraries. The 
strongest of the men now advanced but slowly, 
and only fifty or sixty yards at a time before 
stopping to get wind. The last of the packers 
had not yet passed the snow-drift when we 
were enveloped in a very dense, cold fog, the 
approach of which I had not observed, being 
busily engaged at the time in getting the pack- 
ers over the drift.. Frost formed rapidly on our 
beards and clothing, and exercise was neces- 
sary for comfort. The packers were scattered, 
the stronger ones being considerably in advance, 
and not being able to see twenty feet in any di- 
rection, they all began calling at once. I has- 
tened to the front and stopped the calling, and 
detained those in advance until those behind 
came up, when we resumed our journey again. 
Although there only remained about thirteen 
hundred feet to climb, it proved by far the most 
fatiguing part of the journey; the rarefied at- 
mosphere making frequent halts necessary. 
During these halts each buck who had a linen 
duster would straighten himself up, look around 
in a patronizing way at his companions less fort- 
unate than himself, and with an air of comfort 
wonderful to behold, would button it to the 
throat as carefully as one’s ulster is buttoned to 
bid defiance to the cold. Two squaws, who 
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came to pack, gave out here, but they went on 
without their packs to the Hot Springs. I 
shall always remember with pleasure the gal- 
Jant manner in which the stronger bucks vied 
with each other in carrying the packs of these 
women, and the kindly words with which they 
were encouraged to go on to the end would be 
creditable to any people. 

By noon the last pound of the outfit was de- 
posited near the Shasta Hot Springs, two hun- 
dred and fifteen feet below the summit, where 
I intended to camp. As each Indian threw 
down his pack he swore in good plain English 
that he would never come up again, and cursed 
white men in general for doing such work. I 
noted carefully, and was surprised to see how 
varied their physical condition was. Some were 
panting from their exertions, and perspiring 
freely; in which condition they threw them- 
selves at full length on the snow and refused to 
move. Others who had done the same work 
were shivering with cold, and sought the hot 
ground around the springs, where, stretching 
themselves on the warm sulphur beds, they re- 
mained shivering in spite of their linen dust- 
ers until they were sufficiently rested to begin 
the descent. A fair estimate of the condition 
of these men may be made when it is known 
that there were twenty in all; that only five of 
them had ever been to the summit; that they 
were now within two hundred and fifteen feet 
of it; that the fog was clearing away beauti- 
fully—and not one of them went up. When the 
last packer had gone, I found myself, with two 
attendants— Richard Hubbard and Thomas 
Sullivan, both fine specimens of vigorous man- 
hood—ready to go to work to make ourselves 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
Our first care was to provide water, which was 
done by melting snow in a large tin vessel at 
the Hot Springs. Then our tent was pitched in 
as comfortable a place as we could find; and 
soon our little coal-oil stove was in operation 
and we were preparing our coffee. Thomas Sul- 
livan was then taken sick. His head troubled 
him so that he could not work, he began to 
suffer from cold hands and feet, and in a short 
time this was followed by sickness at the stom- 
ach, which compelled him to give up entirely. 
We wrapped him in blankets, and placed him 
in a corner of the tent on some robes to thaw 
out. By the time we had made our tent secure 
and snug it was dark. The thermometer was 
standing at 30°, there was a light wind from the 
southward, and a clear sky, in which the stars 
were shining with extraordinary brilliancy. We 
spread our bed on the rocky floor of the tent, 
and crawled under the blankets, with Sullivan 
between us, in order, if possible, to warm him 
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up. He was very restless all night, and was up 
from time to time, suffering very much from vio- 
lent nausea. This interfered very much with our 
rest, and I was glad when it was light enough 
to get up. Sullivan’s purple, haggard face and 
bloodshot eyes showed that he had suffered 
considerably, and I was glad to see him leave 
as soon as the sun was up. Being now un- 
encumbered and in a splendid condition for 
work, we began with a will, and although com- 
pelled to stop frequently for want of breath, we 
had by noon packed the instruments and observ- 
ing tent to the summit, and made fair progress 
in setting them up. By night I was ready to 
observe on Lola and Helena, or show a helio- 
trope to Professor Davidson, who was at the 
former place. 

The summit of Mount Shasta consists of two 
conical peaks about two hundred yards apart. 
The northeast one is about fifty feet the higher, 
and is called Shasta Peak; the southwest one 
I called McLean’s Peak, in honor of Doctor 
McLean of Oakland, who spent two nights and 
a day on the summit with me. It is in the val- 
ley between these peaks that the Shasta Hot 
Springs are situated. They are dotted about 
over an area of about twenty yards square, and 
constantly send up steam strongly impregnated 
with light sulphureted hydrogen and other 
gases, the odor of which is offensive and very 
oppressive, so much so that in making examin- 
ations of them it is impossible to hold one’s 
head in the fumes near the ground, and breathe. 
The temperature of these springs was carefully 
measured, and found to be 184°. One can walk 
about easily over them, but I always considered 
it safe to have some one near to give assistance 
in case of accident, and to carry an alpenstock 
in my hand to assist myself with in case I fell 
through the crust, which consists of loose earth 
and small stones cemented together with sul- 
phur, alum, and other minerals. Hubbard 
broke the crust over one of the springs with his 
alpenstock, and disclosed the mouth of quite a 
cavern, from which the steam rolled out in great 
volumes. Another opening sent out the steam 
in a small jet that caused a hissing noise much 
like that made by the steam escaping from a 
locomotive. I thought them all more active on 
some days than on others; but was unable to 
discover any change of temperature on these 
occasions. Mr. Carneal, of Oakland, spent two 
nights on the summit with me, and standing at 
my side on the north end of Shasta Peak, he 
discovered another group of hot springs on the 
north side, resembling in all respects the Shasta 
Hot Springs, but by no means so active. I 
named them Carneal Hot Springs. Whether 
the heat from these springs is volcanic or 
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chemical I do not know, but am inclined to 
think it chemical. 

The whole top of the mountain consists of 
ashes, lava, and igneous rocks. They are dis- 
integrating all the time, and a camping- place 
should be selected with a view of being out of 
the way of any of the large rocks that are lia- 
ble to tumble at any time. Seldom a night 
passed that we did not hear one that had lost 
its balance, go tearing and crashing down"to 
the next bench. Once we left our tent, not ex- 
actly panic-stricken, but at least in fair haste, 
when one came quite near us. On McLean’s 
Peak the rock is of a dark-brown color, is of 
igneous origin, and broken into immense bould- 
ers, that are now so much displaced as to leave 
room for conjecture as to whether the long, 
deep grooves that apparently extended, at one 
time, for hundreds of feet, are due to glacial 
action ornot. They have been so long exposed 
to the weather that small s¢v7@ would have had 
time to wear out entirely. The Whitney glacier 
has its origin about one thousand feet below, 
and northwest from these furrows. Many of 
the stones have very beautiful lichens on them, 
but on the Shasta Peak there are none. One 
day I found some snow-birds and sparrows 
dead in the snow; they had probably been 
caught on the mountain in a cold fog, and per- 
ished before they could get away. I saw chip- 
munks one thousand feet above the timber line, 
and once I saw a hawk on the top of McLean’s 
Peak; but it only remained a few seconds, and 
then flew away. There were a few of the ordi- 
nary blue-flies that crawled about sluggishly 
inside the tent during the warmer hours of the 
day, but they were quite torpid by three o’clock. 
The delicate little spiders that I have seen float- 
ing about with their webs on other high mount- 
ains, as though carried there by the wind, were 
not seen here. 

Most Californians are aware that from the 
latter part of July until the first rains—which 
generally fall in October—the atmosphere is 
filled with smoke, which is often so dense that 
one can see only a mile or two in any direction. 
This season had just begun when I climbed 
Shasta, and although on many days it prevent- 
ed my seeing the surrounding country, it ena- 
bled me to see that it seldom reached higher 
than twelve thousand feet. Looking to the 
westward, the line of smoke was always as well 
defined as a sea horizon. It seemed always to 
terminate on the side next me in an immense 
wall, and on some occasions I saw great cumu- 
lus clouds that appeared to be floating in the 
smoke, just as immense icebergs would float in 
the ocean. I was very much disappointed in 
the view from Mount Shasta, on the one or two 





clear days that I had. Many thousands of 
square miles of beautiful country were spread 
out before me, but I was so high above that 
which was near,-and so far from the rest, that 
the whole landscape was flattened. I have 
seen many mountains not half so high where 
the landscape was much more interesting. 

At the top of Shasta Peak there is an old 
register that has been left there for visitors to 
record their exploits in. Once it was a well- 
bound volume, but now it has no back and has 
lost many of its leaves. Visitors who ascend 
early in the season find the book wet and frozen. 
In opening it it is mutilated, and of course leaf 
after leaf is lost. I give a few of the entries, 
from which can be inferred what the others are 
like, and how the persons felt who wrote them: 


“1874, Fuly 7.-— Dimmis of Philadelphia — one-half 
way up and gave out. GUIDE.” 


“1875, Fuly 26. — Left Sisson's July 25, 1875, at 10:30 
A. M., and arrived at camp at 4 P.M. Left camp July 
26 at 3:30 A. M. and arrived at the summit at 8 A. M. 
Time, four and one-half hours. If any man weighing 
two hundred pounds ever beats this time, and will call 
on the undersigned at Sacramento, he can receive ample 
satisfaction. D. M. ADAMs.” 


“1877, Fune 25.—Left Sisson’s June 25 in company 
with sixteen ladies and gentlemen, who came as far as 
the camp. N. Kelsey and I stayed all night at camp, 
and started for the summit at 4:45 A. M. Kelsey made 
about half the distance, and then weakened and re- 
turned to camp. I arrived at the summit in company 
with R. D. Hubbard, guide, at 11:30 A.M. View onthe 
west side fair, but totally obscured on the east side by 
clouds. If any one catches me up here again I hope 
they will pitch me over into the McCloud River. 

H., J. Topp, Oakland, Cal.” 


7878, Fuly 19.—1 hope all fools will reach this place 
in due time. J. E. Putnam, Yreka." 


“7878, August 15.—Charles Lowley, of the Phcenix 
Mine, Napa County, California, and Myron Gesford, 
of Napa City, ascended this mountain, to-day, for the 
first and last time—so help us ‘Bob.’ We were our own 
guides.” 


“7878, September 1g.—Aaron Bill, Shasta ; James W. 
Shanklin, Oakland, California— Aha and Omega— 
hereby promise not to come again. FINIs.” 


These are fair samples of the inscriptions in 
the register. 

For several days after I was ready for work 
the smoke was so dense below me that I could 


not see twenty miles in any direction. I spent 
the time in making such preparations as would 
insure success when it cleared, and in making 
occasional excursions about the summit. In all 
of these I was alone, and did not dare to ex- 
plore the beautiful ice-caverns and crevasses 
that I peeped into. Many of them were hun- 
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dreds of feet deep and very beautiful, but not 
tempting enough to allure me into them unless 
[| had a rope and strong hands at the other end 
of it to haul me out again. I think it safe to 
say that the nights are never warm on Mount 
Shasta. During the time I was there the ther- 
mometer was at 100° and a little over, in the 
shade, at Sisson’s during the day. The highest 
that I had it on those days, with the thermome- 
ter in the sun and out of the wind, was 67°. 
By four o’clock in the afternoon ice would form 
in the sun, and generally by sundown the ther- 
mometer was at 25°. The coldest that I had it 
was 18°. When the wind blew hardest it was 
warmest, probably because the warm air from 
the valleys was blown up the sides of the moun- 
tain. It was the most comfortable when there 
was no wind and the thermometer stood lowest. 
The cirrus clouds that occasionally passed over- 
head seemed to be as high above me as they 
usually do at the level of the sea. When a fog 
settled on the mountain the thermometer gen- 
erally went down to 32° or lower. The fog 
seemed to have congealed, and to be micro- 
_ scopic crystals that formed a delicate coating 
for everything they touched. If the wind blew, 
these particles began forming long frost crys- 
tals that stuck out straight to the windward on 
everything exposed. 
One lives fast at a great elevation. I weighed 
two hundred pounds when I went up, and lost 
fifteen pounds in the nine days that I remained. 
My pulse in repose ranged from one hundred 
to one hundred and five per minute, and very 
little exertion would send it up to one hundred 
and twenty. My head was clear, and I had no 
difficulty in breathing. My appetite was fair; 
- but, as my food was all cold, except coffee and 
alittle toasted cheese, I soon tired of it, and 
craved hot bread and soup. I remained on the 
summit nine days and nights consecutively. 
Richard Hubbard, a faithful guide and true 
man, remained four days, was one day down 
(I was compelled to send him on business), and 
returned and stayed four days. He worked con- 
tinuously while on the mountain, and stood it 
splendidly. His pulse was lower than mine, 
and his appetite first-rate. As an assistant on 
such an expedition I do not know of his equal. 

Thomas Sullivan, a fine-looking specimen of 
physical development, spent the first night, and 
was so sick that he could remain no longer. 
His extremities were cold, his pulse feeble, eyes 
bloodshot, and lips, nose, and ears purple. Mr. 
Thomas D. Carneal, of Oakland, came and re- 
mained with me two nights and a day. He was 
restless the first night, and suffered from cold 
hands and feet; he rallied next day and ex- 
Pressed a desire to remain longer, but yielded 
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his place to Doctor McLean, of Oakland. Doc- 
tor McLean suffered some with cold, and was 
a little affected in the head. He remained two 
nights and a day, and was glad to leave. Ran- 
dolph Random, a laborer, came up in the after- 
noon, and we broke camp next morning. He 
was sick and restless, just as Sullivan had been, 
and was unable to do much the next morning, 
although he made a manly effort. 

Mr. A. F. Rodgers, Assistant United States 
Coast Survey, speaking of his sojourn here, 
says: 


‘*7875, Tuesday, October 5.—By sunset the temper- 
ature had fallen to twenty-five degrees, and it became 
necessary to go to bed to keep warm. I may here men- 
tion a singular circumstance connected with our sojourn 
on the summit—every one suffered with an intense 
headache, and no one could sleep ; nor was any special 
inconvenience experienced from the want of it. Mr. 
Eimbeck, Assistant United States Coast Survey, who 
happened to visit the mountain while I was there, was 
constantly affected with nausea, which he called sea- 
sickness, and ascribed to the fumes of the Hot Springs. 
One of the men, who temporarily essayed the duties of 
cooking in these springs, was affected with symptoms 
of fainting ; and every one without exception suffered 
great inconvenience, no doubt from the rarefied air of 
the summit. Whether this effect was increased by any in- 
fluence of the vapors is, I think, doubtful ; personally 
I was not conscious of any effect, even when standing 
among them, although I suffered while on the summit, 


as every one did, from an unceasing and intolerable 
headache.” 


Friday, August 1, proved to be the day I 
had been waiting for. The wind had hauled to 
the northward during the night, and the smoke 
had vanished as if by magic. At sunrise, I 
turned my telescope in the direction of Mount 
Lola, and there was the heliotrope, one hundred 
and sixty-nine miles off, shining like a star of 
the first magnitude. I gave a few flashes from 
my own, and they were at once answered by 
flashes from Lola. Then turning my telescope 
in the direction of Mount Helena, there, too, 
was a heliotrope, shining as prettily as the one 
at Lola. My joy was very great; for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of my mission was now 
assured. As soon as I had taken a few meas- 
ures, I called Doctor McLean and Hubbard to 
let them see the heliotrope at Mount Helena, 
one hundred and ninety-two miles off, and the 
longest line ever observed over in the world. 
In the afternoon the smoke had arisen, and 
Helena was shut out; but on the following 
morning I got it again, and my mission on 
Mount Shasta was finished. The French have 
been trying for some years to measure, trigo- 
nometrically, some lines from Spain across the 
Mediterranean to Algiers; they have only re- 
cently succeeded, and it has been a source of 
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great satisfaction to French geodesists. Their 
longest line is one hundred and sixty-nine miles. 
The line from Mount Shasta to Mount Helena 
is one hundred and ninety-two miles long, or 
twenty-three miles longer than their longest. 
And the glory is ours; for America, and not 
Europe, can boast of the largest trigonomet- 
rical figures that have ever been measured on 
the globe. 

On Sunday morning, August 3d, the north 
wind had died out, and the smoke had again 
enveloped everything. I saw that nothing else 
would be seen for many days, and at once set 
about packing up. By nine o’clock everything 
was packed. We made a light sled, adapted 
for use both on the snow-fields and the rocky, 
mountain slopes, and with it made two trips to 
the edge of the great snow-field, carrying about 
three hundred and thirty pounds atatime. By 
noon we had the last of our outfit at the brink 
af the snow precipice, where we did them all 
up in packages which were securely lashed, and 
as nearly round as we could make them. The 
snow-field stretched out before us, beautifully 
white and even. At the top there was, first, a 
precipitous descent of about three hundred feet ; 
then away it stretched for about two miles, in 
which distance it had a descent of about three 
thousand feet. The-plan was to let the pack- 
ages loose, to go as they would, and while Hub- 
bard rolled the first one to the brink and let it 
go, I stood on a projecting point and watched 
it. The snow lying at the top like the crest 
of an immense wave, each package had a per- 
pendicular distance of about three hundred feet 
to fall after leaving the brink before it touched 
anything. Its velocity was very great by the 
time it reached this point, and as soon as it hit 
the snow, away it bounded. Sometimes a slight 
inequality would incline one to the right or left, 





and so they went until, rounding an interven- 
ing hill, they were lost to sight. As soon as 
the last package had gone out of sight, we 
strapped the instruments to our backs and be- 
gan the descent. We had about forty pounds 
each, and had to pack it about a mile along the 
ridge before we came to a place where ‘the 
snow was not too steep to slide on. When we 
found such a place, each put a gunny-sack on 
the snow and sat down on it. The alpenstock 
was next placed under one arm, so as to pro- 
ject to the rear and form a brake. Then a 
slight motion with the feet, and we were off like 
ashot. I have had many pleasant rides, but for 
rapidity and ease of motion this beat them all. 
I had perfect control of myself by means of my 
alpenstock. Every foot of descent was bringing 
me into a denser atmosphere, and the effect of 
the whole was that of a very delightful stimulant. 
This delightful ride terminated just where 
the packages stopped rolling. Looking back, I 
could follow with my eye the track I had made 
in the snow, and away up toward the place 
where I had started I saw my gunny-sack. In 
the keen enjoyment of my ride I had not missed 
it, but a preliminary examination satisfied me 
that I had lost not only the gunny-sack, but 
the seat of my trousers, and I congratulated 
myself in having escaped so easily. ° The pack- 
ages had all stopped near each other, and we 
soon hauled them to a place from which we 
could pack them on horses. It was four o’clock 
when this was finished, and leaving Hubbard to 
spend the night with some hunters that we 
found on the mountain, I completed my day’s 
work and the expedition to Shasta by walking 
to Sisson’s, a distance of about twelve miles, 
and arrived there before dark, successful in my 
undertaking, pleased with my trip, and glad 
that it was over. B. A. COLONNA. 





LEX SCRIPTA. 


‘For the Letter killeth; but the Spirit giveth life.”—St. PAUL. 


Oneiros was divine. 


So taught the Greek, 


But as for me, I can not say with truth 
Whence dreams may come, nor whether what they speak 


Is earthly or divine. 


Maybe, in sooth, 


Both thought and dream are blossoms of this clod 
Which we call Man, to differentiate 
Our human clay from ordinary sod, 
While cruel, wise, all-comprehending Fate 
Laughs at our good and ill, our dreams of love and hate. 
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But I dreamed this: Before me grandly stood 
One fashioned like a Deity—his brow 
Still, massive, white—calm as Beatitude. 
All passion sifted from its sacred glow; 
His eyes serenely fathomless and wise, 
His lips just fit to fashion words that fall 
Like silent lightning from the summer skies 
To kill without the thunder; over all 
The sense of Thor’s vast strength, the symmetry of Saul. 


Clad with éternal youth, the ages brake 
Harmlessly over his majestic form, 
As the clouds break on Shasta. Then I spake 
Glad words, awe-struck, devotional, and warm: 
“Behold!” I cried, “The promised One is come— 
The Leader of the Nations, pure and strong! 
He who shall make this wailing earth our Home, 
And guide the sorrowful and weak along 
To reach a Land of Rest where right has conquered wrong! 


“Oh, He shall build in mercy, and shall found 
Justice as firmly as Sierra’s base, : 
And unseal founts of Charity profound 
As Tahoe’s crystal waters, and erase 
The lines of vice, and selfishness, and crime 
From the scarred heart of sad humanity. 
Hail, splendid Leader! Hail, auspicious time! 
When might and right with holiness shall be 
Like bass and treble blent in anthems of the free!” 


Just then I heard a wailing, mocking voice 
Shiver and curse along the still, dark night, 
Freezing the marrow in my bones: “Rejoice; 
And may your Leader lead you to the Light! 
He laid that perfect hand of His on me 
And left me what I am—cursed, crushed, and blind— 
A living, hopeless, cureless Infamy, 
Bound with such bonds as He alone can bind— 
Bonds that consume the flesh and putrefy the mind.” 


I looked, and saw what once had been a girl; 
A sense of beauty glinted round her frame, 
Like corpse-lights over rottenness that swirl 
To image putrid forms in ghastly flame. 
“Poor, tempted, weak, I did sin once,” she cried, 
“And I was damned for it—would I were dead! 
The partner of my guilt was never tried; 
Your Leader there was on his side, and said 
That this was right and just.” The woman spoke and fled. 


That wondrous Being did not move nor speak, 
Did not regard that lost, accusing soul 
More than he did the night-breeze on his cheek; 
Smiled not nor frowned; serene, sedate, and cold. 
And while I wondered that no holy wrath 
Blazed from his eyes, a wretched creature came 
Cringing and moaning, skulking in the path— 
A fierce, wild beast, that cruelty kept tame— 
A lying, coward thing, for which there is no name. 
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This whining, human, wretchedest complaint, 
Crouching, as from some unseen lash, thus spoke: 
“He held the poison to my lips; the taint 
Corrupts me through and through! his iron yoke, 
Worn on my ankles, makes me shuffle so. 
‘The criminal class’! Yea, that was the hot brand 
Which worked me such immedicable woe, 
Writ on my soul by his relentless hand— 
A doom more fearful than the just can understand. 


“He careth nothing for. the right or truth, 

Believes in naught save punishment and crime, 
Regardeth not the plea of sex, or youth, 

Nor hoary hair, nor manhood in its prime. 
That which is called respectable and rich 

Seems right to him; and that he doth uphold 
With force implacable, calm, cruel, which 

Hath delegated all God’s power to gold, 

Making the many weak, the few more bad and bold. 


“He never championed the weak; no cause 
Was holy, just, and pure enough to gain 

‘His aid without——” a momentary pause, 
Born of some superhuman throe of pain 

Let in a calm, grave voice, that quietly 
Pursued the swift indictment: “I declare 

“Wherever right and wrong were warring, he 
Deployed his merciless, calm forces, where 

He might most aid the strong, and bid the weak despair. 


“He murdered Christ and Socrates, and set 

Rome’s diadem upon the felon brows 

Of Czesars and Caligulas, and wet 
Zion’s high altar with the blood of sows. 

For evermore the slaughter of mankind, 
Oppressions, sacrileges, cruelties, 

Thongs for the flesh, and tortures for the mind— 
These are his works!” Astounded, dizzy, blind, 

I gathered up my soul, and cast all fear behind. 


“This grand but hateful thing shall die,” I cried, 
“In God’s great name, have at thee!” Then I sprung 
With superhuman strength and swiftness—tried 
To seize, to strangle, and to kill, and flung 
All my soul’s force to break and bear him down. ° 
The calm, strong Being did not move nor speak; 
The grand face showed no trace of smile or frown; 
The eyes burned not; the beautiful, smooth cheek 
Nor flushed nor paled, but I grew impotent and weak. 


A hand reached forth, as fair and delicate 

As any girl’s, as if but to caress 
My throat; the steel-like fingers, firm as fate, 

Relentless, merciless, and passionless, 
Began to strangle me; the chill of death 

Crept on me, numbing brain and heart and eye. 
“Who art thou, Devil?” shrieked I, without breath. 
_ Before death came I heard his cold reply: 
“T am LEX SCRIPTA, madman, and I can not die.” 

NATHAN C. KOUNS. 
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IRELAND—HER PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


Ireland seems to be ever in a state of dis- 
order or trouble. No matter what legislative 
measures have been passed for her relief, she is 
still always complaining, and never feels well 
or in a state of convalescence. The national 
disease, whatever it be, seems to be chronic, 
and beyond the power of all political doctors 
to cure. From the earliest history we have of 
that island—when it enjoyed “Home Rule” un- 
der its national kings, down to the time of its 
being given over to the tender nursing of Eng- 
land by the Vicar of Christ, and on from that 
day to the present—we read of nothing but 
civil wars and confusion, confiscation and con- 
tention, massacres, murders, and famines. What 
can be the occasion of this sad state of things, 
or to what social or political cause must we as- 
sign it? Her people are intelligent, industrious, 
and active, and her soil and climate capable of 
producing in abundance all the necessaries of 
life. Thousands of sheep and cattle find luxu- 
riant pasture on her evergreen plains, and if the 
climate of her western counties is too humid 
for the maturing of wheat, the climate of the 
eastern will ripen it perfectly, while there is no 
part of the entire country, except the moun- 
tainous districts, where oats and barley, flax, 
turnips and potatoes—in fact, everything that 
comes under the denomination of green crops 
—will not grow to perfection. There is no 
traveler that has ever visited the country, 
and beheld the fertile plains of Tipperary and 
Limerick, and the rich lands of Roscommon, 
Meath, Dublin, and Lowth, and a dozen of 
other counties we could name, that is not struck 
with the fertility of the island, and ready to ex- 
claim : “How can the people of this magnificent 
country be in such a wretched condition, or 
ever suffer from hunger?” The answer to this 
question, however, is not so simple as may be 
imagined, for the national disease, like many 
of our bodily disorders, is complicated, arising 
from a variety of causes, the effects of which 
have been inherited and handed down for many 
generations. 

Let us look back and take a comprehensive 
glance at the past history and condition of the 
island. Before its conquest by England, very 
little is known to us; and before the fifth cen- 
tury, when St. Patrick is said to have evangel- 
ied the country, we may say that we know 
absolutely nothing. Several tribes inhabited 





the Lisland in the time of Ptolemy. But the 
assertion of its having a nine hundred years’ 
history before the Christian era—of its being 
colonized by the Phcenicians, and being in those 
ancient times the seat of civilization and learn- 
ing, having schools of philosophy, astronomy, 
poetry, and medicine—is, we fear, only a na- 
tional myth invented by the bards, who, like 
those of other countries, were never remarkable 
for speaking the truth. The Phoenicians were, 
indeed, a colonizing as well as a commercial 
people, and may have visited the island when 
trading with Britain. But it is very unlikely 
they would settle in a country so exceedingly 
wet and remote, when the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, upon which they had already 
planted some colonies, were far more inviting 
and much nearer home. Ptolemy and the an- 
cient geographers, who derived most of their in- 
formation from these same Phoenicians, do not 
mention the fact. We are not, however, left in 
uncertainty, for the analogy of history may as- 
sure us that the first inhabitants of the island, 
like those of Scotland, Britain, and Gaul, came 
from ancient Scythia, being a portion of the 
great Celtic family who moved westward across 
the continent of Europe, according as they were 
forced on by the successive waves of Asiatic 
emigration, till they were finally stopped by the 
waves of the Atlantic. Here the eastern and 
southern shores of Britain would be the first 
to receive them, where, finding a level and fer- 
tile country, they would naturally settle down 
on it, until forced again by the next wave of 
emigration to move further to the west. 

This we know was the case upon the Saxon 
invasion of Britain, when the Celtic population, 
or native inhabitants of that island, were obliged 
to move west into Cornwall and Wales. From 
thence it is likely that many of them, from time 
to time, crossed the channel into Ireland, where 
they would find others, who, for similar reasons, 
had previously passed over from Scotland, and 
with whom they would naturally amalgamate, 
as their languages were only different dialects 
of the same Gaelic original. In confirmation 
of this theory of Scythian origin, I may observe 
that Orosus informs us that in the fifth century 
a number of Scythians, whom Constantine had 
driven out of the north of Spain, landed in Ire- 
land, and there met a kindred people, having 
the same origin and language with themselves. 
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Indeed, the very name Scotia (which is only a 
corruption of Scutia or Scythia), which the 
island bore down to the tenth century, may sat- 
isfy us that the inhabitants are of Scythian ori- 
gin, and the very same people as the Irish or 
Scots, however much the blood was afterward 
mixed with Scandinavian, Saxon, and Norman.* 
It is therefore altogether unlikely that the Pheoe- 
nicians ever settled in Ireland. The Romans, 
who held Britain for some centuries, as the 
English hold India at present, never thought of 
colonizing that island, although its shores were 
more convenient and far more inviting than 
those of the more western isle. And as to its 
ancient civilization and learning, it is natural to 
suppose that if any such existed in those an- 
cient times of which we are speaking, some re- 
mains of them would have come down to pos- 
terity. But nowhere do we find any. Nowhere 
do we read of any literature of hers, like that 
of ancient Italy or Greece, which has charmed 
and instructed the world. Where is there an 
Irish Homer or Herodotus, a Zenophon or a 
Plato, a Virgil or a Livy, an Aristotle or a 
Euclid? Even the wild poems of Ossian are 


the offspring of Scotland. Possibly, indeed, 
many lyric songs existed in their language 
which are now lost to the world, for the Irish 


are a poetical people, and have a lively imagin- 
ation, especially for the composition of amorous 
ditties. Moore, their favorite bard, has given 
us many melodies of exquisite beauty, though 
in the English tongue. But we know not 
whether he took them from Gaelic originals, as 
Macpherson took the poems of Ossian, or 
whether they were inspired by his own native 
genius. If they still exist among the Irish- 
speaking people, who are daily becoming fewer 
and fewer, it is a pity they should not be pub- 
lished and given to the world, for the Irish is a 





* The different names which this island, as well as England, 
has borne, have occasioned some perplexity. We may observe, 
therefore, that its most ancient name is Er-in, which is a con- 
traction of the two Gaelic words Ier-ion, signifying ‘“‘ Western 
Isle.” In the Avgonautica of Orpheus of Crotona, five hun- 
dred years before Christ, the island is called Ier-nis, and by 
Strabo the geographer, ler-né, both of them being the same 
word as Ier-ion or Erin, only with a Greek termination. In 
like manner Britain is derived from the Gaelic words Brit-ion 
contracted into Britain, and signifying the Bright or White 
Island, so called from the white cliffs that flank the Straits of 
Dover, where the first inhabitants are supposed to have crossed 
over. Albion—another name of England—had its origin in the 
same way, being compounded of the wo words Alb-ion, which 
likewise signify the White Island. The name Hibernia, by 
which Cesar, Tacitus, and Livy called Ireland, is taken from 
the Ibernii, one of the tribes mentioned by Ptolemy, while that 
of Scotia was derived from the Scoti or Scuti, another tribe 
mentioned by the same geographer, and whom we take to be 
the same as the Scuthians or Scythians. As to the present 
name of the island, it is formed from the first syllable of Ier-ion, 
with the Saxon termination ‘‘land,” thus making Ier-land or 
Ireland, which signifies West Land. 





melodious language, and far better adapted for 
song than the English. 

Neither do we find that the Irish in former 
ages excelled in the arts of navigation, archi- 
tecture, or sculpture. We never have heard of 
their voyages, like those of the Phoenicians and 
the sea-kings of Norway and Denmark. And 
in vain do we look through the country for the 
ruins of ancient temples, viaducts, statuary, or 
tombs, such as the ancient Greeks and Romans 
left behind them. Indeed, I believe there was 
not an arched bridge or a battlemented castle 
in the whole country before the English occu- 
pation in the twelfth century. The remains of 
Brian Boruhm’s castle, it is said, are yet to be 
seen on the shores of a lake in Westmeath, and 
they do not give us a high idea of its original 
greatness. In fact, it appears to have been lit- 
tle better than a respectable cabin. And this 
king flourished so late as the tenth century. 
’Tis true there are those mysterious round tow- 
ers in different parts of the island, upon which 
I have often gazed with admiration and wonder. 
But the time when these were erected, or by 
what people, or for what purpose, is, strange to 
say, still a matter of uncertainty. There are 
also a few interesting stone crosses, and some 
ecclesiastical remains—the latter with no great 
pretensions to beauty.* But these have been 
erected in comparatively modern times—since 
the days of St. Patrick—and are not to be com- 
pared with the Norman architecture, which is 
to be seen in the beautiful abbeys and cathe- 
drals of England. Indeed, if we look at the 
whole condition of the island, down to the time 
when England took possession of it—the feuds 
and fighting that were continually going on be- 
tween its petty kings or chieftains, the rudeness 
of its inhabitants, the little progress they had 
made in the arts and sciences, in agriculture, 
manufactures, or commerce—we can not but 
think that the pretense to an ancient civilization, 
in the usual sense of that word, is entirely un- 
founded. The Irish, in common with the other 
western nations of Europe, carried with them, 
no doubt, a certain amount of civilization from 
the East, but they do not appear to have im- 
proved on their traditions. After the time of 
St. Patrick, indeed—that is, after the fifth cen- 
tury—there was what is called a theological col- 
lege in the country, as there was also in Iona, 
in Scotland; and many persons from England 
and abroad, distinguished for their learning 
and piety, sought refuge in both these places, 
which, from their remoteness, afforded them a 





*Cormac’s Chapel, on the Rock of Cashel, was built in the 
twelfth century, and its profuse Norman ornamentation shows 
it to be evidently the work of Norman masons at that period. 
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shelter, not merely from the desolating wars of 
the Goths and Vandals, but also from the ty- 
ranny of the Vicar of Christ, who was then 
usurping supreme power over all the Christian 
churches, and corrupting the primitive faith 
which had been handed down from the Apos- 
tles. For be it known to our Catholic friends, 
that the religion of St. Patrick, St. Columba, 
and the other evangelizing saints of that day, 
was very different indeed from that now taught 
in Rome and Maynooth. Many of these learned 
men, however, were foreigners ; nor is there any 
reason for supposing that their learning ex- 
tended much beyond reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, with some knowledge of Latin—great 
attaiments in those days, when a chieftain was 
unable to write his name. Nor were things 
much better for many years after the conquest ; 
for civil wars, which always retard the civiliza- 
tion of a country, were continually going on 
as before—the only change being that of the 
combatants. Hitherto it was the Irish among 
themselves; now it was the Irish with the 
Saxon or Norman. Let us take a cursory view 
of the history of those times, and of the cir- 
cumstances that led to the English invasion. 

In the year 1162, Dermod McMurrough, King 
of Leinster, a tyrannical monster, who was 
hateful to his own subjects, and had dishonored 


the wife of a neighboring king, was obliged to 
flee to England, where he besought the assist- 
ance of Henry II. to‘reinstate him in his do- 


minions. Henry, who had received a bull from 
the Vicar of Christ (Pope Adrian IV.) consti- 
tuting him Lord of Ireland, and authorizing the 
invasion, not finding it convenient to go over 
at the time, permitted Robert Fitzstephen and 
Richard, Earl of Pembroke, commonly called 
Strongbow, to engage in the enterprise. These 
valiant Normans, accompanied by a small band 
of warriors, crossed the channel and took pos- 
session of the southeastern part of Ireland. 
Two years after, in 1172, Henry himself crossed 
over to Waterford with an army of four thou- 
sand men and five hundred knights, and, march- 
ing to Dublin, received the homage of some of 
the petty chieftains who did not oppose his ad- 
vance; but, being shortly afterward obliged to 
return to England, he left the country in the 
‘hands of a lieutenant, without effecting any- 
thing beyond a triumphal march to the capital. 
This is generally considered the first English 
invasion of Ireland, but the Saxon King of 
Northumberland made an incursion there in 
684, and the Danes had been making frequent 
raids and partial settlements on the island for 
three centuries before Hentry’s time. 
In 1210, King John visited Ireland for a few 
months, when a code of English laws was, for 





the first time, promulgated, and courts of judi- 
cature established in Dublin. The eastern por- 
tion of the island, commonly called the English 
Pale, and which did not extend beyond the 
River Shannon, was now divided into counties, 
over which sheriffs and other civil officers were 
appointed. The benefit thus conferred upon 
the country by John was followed by another 
still more important in the year 1216, when 
Henry III. extended to Ireland the celebrated 
Magna Charta, or great charter of English 
liberty. 

From this period, for a couple of centuries 
after, the history of the country presents no- 
thing but one continued series of petty wars 
between the English lords and the Irish chieft- 
ains—the unfortunate people in the meantime 
being ground to powder between these upper 
and nether millstones. Many of the English 
lords, especially those who resided on the fron- 
tiers of the Pale, and were in proximity with 
the Irish, are said to have lost whatever little 
refinement they had of Norman civility, and to 
have become more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves—assuming the dress, manners, and cus- 
toms of that people, and when not fighting with 
the natives, engaged in continual strife among 
one another. The English sovereigns, occu- 
pied with more important matters, had neither 
leisure nor inclination to attend to Irish affairs, 
which they intrusted to the care of lords dep- 
uty, at present called lords lieutenant, who re- 
sided in Dublin, among whom the noble fam- 
ilies of Ormond and Kildare, known as the 
Butlers and Geraldines, hold a conspicuous 
place. Nevertheless, during this long period, 
which forms a portion of the dark age of Eu- 
rope, a few interesting events stand forth as 
salient points or landmarks in this barren field 
of history. 

In the year 1295, the first Irish Parliament 
was held, which, however, was attended only 
by the English within the Pale—the other por- 
tions of the island being still in a measure in- 
dependent, and governed by their ancient sys- 
tem of Brehon laws, a code which, like the 
common law of Germany and England, con- 
sisted of the immemorial adjudications of their 
native judges, or Brehons. In 1315, Edward 
Bruce, brother of the celebrated Robert Bruce, 
of Scotland, at the solicitation of the Irish, 
landed in the north of Ireland, with six thou- 
sand troops, with the object of overthrowing 
the English government—an act of kindness 
for which he and his Irish allies were excom- 
municated by the Vicar of Christ, who seems 
always to have taken the part of England until 
she threw off her allegiance to the Chair of St. 
Peter. Bruce, being joined by several of the 
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Irish chieftains, marched to Dublin, ravaging 
the whole country on his way; but was after- 
ward repelled and slain, at the battle of Dun- 
dalk, in 1318.* The whole country, at this 
period, was in a very deplorable state. The 
march of the Scotch and their Irish allies was 
like that of an army of locusts, which devoured 
everything in their way, and left nothing be- 
hind them; and when the war was over, the 
English troops, being unpaid, were desired to 
go and levy exactions wherever they could, and 
remunerate themselves. This accordingly they 
did, and in such a rapacious manner—being no 
longer under military restraint—that many of 
the English settlers fled from their homes, 
which were now occupied by these military rob- 
bers, many of whom assumed the airs and titles 
of Irish princes. 

In this miserable condition of the country, 
Sir Thomas Rokeby was appointed Governor 
by Edward III., in the year 1356. This wise 
and humane man endeavored to put an end to 
this lawless state of things, and to restrain the 
tyranny of the English barons. He modeled 
the Irish Parliament more nearly after the Eng- 
lish pattern, and assigned to it the decision of 
all appeals from inferior courts, which had hith- 
erto been carried to England, to the great incon- 
venience of suitors. Unfortunately, however, 


many of the beneficent measures of this gov- 
ernor were counteracted by the unwise proceed- 
ings of the king, who appointed his second son, 
Lionel, to supplant him in the governorship. 
Under this prince was enacted the celebrated 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1367, which gives us a 


curious picture of those times. The leading 
object of this statute was to keep the English 
settlers as distinct as possible from the Irish in 
their relations, language, and customs. To 
this end, all connection with the Irish by mar- 
riage was forbidden, under the penalty affixed 
to high treason. If an Irish name, or the Irish 
language, dress, or customs, were adopted, im- 
prisonment or the forfeiture of lands was the 
penalty. On the other hand, war was not to 
be levied against the Irish without special li- 
cense from the government, nor soldiers to be 
quartered on English subjects without their 
consent, under the punishment attached to fel- 
ony. But fortunately the laws of nature are 
stronger than thosg¢ enacted by man, and not- 
withstanding these decrees many marriages 
were contracted, which, without deteriorating 
the English blood, greatly improved that of the 
Irish, as may be seen in the superior race of 





* Bruce, after the battle, was buried in Faughart church-yard, 
an old burying-ground on the top of a hill, about a couple of 
miles north of Dundalk, and convenient to the place where the 
battle was fought. 





men that are to be found to this day within 
those counties that were formerly comprised 
within the English Pale. In 1399 and follow- 
ing year, Richard II. twice visited Ireland with 
the object of subduing the country, being ac- 
companied on the second occasion by an army 
of thirty thousand men. But notwithstanding 
this large force he effected nothing, as the Irish, 
on his approach, retired before him into the 
bogs and other inaccessible places beyond the 
Pale, where the English troops were unable to 
follow, and then harassed them incessantly 
when they commenced to retreat, a mode of 
warfare which has often been effectual in simi- 
lar circumstances. 

The same unvaried scene of petty warfare 
and bloodshed, mixed only with the intrigues 
of the great English lords who now contended 
for the governorship of the country, continues 
to present itself down to the time of Henry 
VII. This monarch seems to have been sen- 
sible that a country in this state of continual 
disaffection and disorder, so far from being a 
source of strength to him, was seriously weak- 
ening the other portions of his dominions, which 
were in a sounder condition. In the hope, there- 
fore, of applying an effectual remedy to the 
evils of the country, he appointed Sir Edward 
Poyning to be Lord Deputy in 1494, with in- 
structions to devote his whole energies to their 
cure. In order to support his authority, Sir 
Edward was accompanied by one thousand 
English soldiers, and by a number of English 
gentlemen qualified to fill the offices of lord 
chancellor, lord treasurer, and judges of civil 
and criminal causes. The administration of 
Sir Edward is particularly remarkable for the 
acts passed by the Irish Parliament, called after 
him “Poyning’s Acts,” which, as throwing much 
light on the character of those times, we shall 
briefly notice. As the feuds of the barons with 
each other and with the Irish chieftains were 
among the causes of complaint, some of these 
acts were framed with a view of repressing 
them. To this end the barons were forbidden 
to have any followers except their household 
officers and servants. And even the lords of 
the marches, who garded the frontier of the 
English Pale, and who therefore found it nec- 
essary to have a numerous retinue, were obliged * 
to give in the names of their attendants. The 
sheriffs, too, in order that they should execute 
their duties with effect and impartiality, were 
to be henceforth appointed by the lord treas- 
urer instead of by the barons, and the command 
of the forts and other strong places was com- 
mitted to men of Ertglish birth, those of Eng- 
lish blood but born in Ireland not being con- 
sidered sufficiently trustworthy. But the act 
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which is more generally known by the name of 
“Poyning’s Act” was of a different nature, hav- 
ing reference to the sessions and power of the 
Irish Parliament. By this act it was provided 
that no parliament should be held in Ireland 
without previously stating to the king the rea- 
sons on account of which it was to be sum- 
moned, and the laws which it was intended to 
enact. In 1557, an act explanatory of this was 
passed by the Irish Parliament, by which it 
was declared that by Poyning’s law no bill, or 
even the heads of a bill, should be framed by 
the lords and commons of Ireland, but only by 
the governor or viceroy and his council, or by 
the king and his council, and that the bill thus 
framed was to be passed into a law by the Irish 
Parliament, or rejected without alteration or de- 
bate. Whatever might have been the necessity 
or expediency of this act at the time, it mani- 
festly struck at the independence of the Anglo- 
Irish party in that kingdom, and shows that 
violence and injustice ever rebound upon the 
wrong- doer. 

During the reign of Henry VIII., nothing par- 
ticular occurred in Ireland except an impolitic 
attémpt to introduce the reformed religion into 
the country, and the suppression of a rebellion 
in the north under O’Neill, a chieftain who 
from this period took a prominent part in the 
insurrections of Ireland, and was very formid- 
able to the English government, both on ac- 
count of his own power and of the influence he 
possessed with the other chieftains of the coun- 
try. Having, however, submitted to Henry, the 
king created him Earl of Tyrone, hoping that 
by thus raising him to the peerage he would 
insure his future fidelity to his crown. Henry 
himself at the same time was elevated by the 
Irish Parliament to the “Kingship” of Ireland, 
his title hitherto being “Lord” of that country, 
and this royal title has since descended to all 
the sovereigns of England as a distinct and 
separate appellation, her present majesty being 
styled Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The short lull that now took place in the in- 
surrections of Ireland broke forth again with 
renewed fury in the reign of Elizabeth. Civil 
wars in all ages and countries are usually car- 
ried on with peculiar violence and animosity ; 
but those which occurred in the present and 
subsequent reigns, aggravated as they were by 
the religious animosity that now for the first 
time sprung up between Protestant and Papist, 
are said to have surpassed all previous ones 
in every species of cruelty. Sir John Perrot, 
whom the queen had sent over to examine into 


the state of the country, and if possible avert’ 


the rising storm, was a man in every way fitted 
for the arduous duties of the occasion; but the 





wise measures he adopted for suppressing vio- 
lence and administering justice to the native 
Irish being opposed by the Irish Parliament, 
and being himself disappointed in the support 
he expected from the English government, this 
excellent man was obliged to give way and sur- 
render the government into the hands of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, whose mal-administration soorf ex- 
asperated the country and brought on the im- 
pending storm. In this rebellion Hugh O’Neill, 
a descendant of the Earl of Tyrone just men- 
tioned, forms a prominent figure, being a man 
whose personal talents, subtle ingenuity, and 
influence among the other chieftains rendered 
him, perhaps, the most formidable Irish enemy 
the English had ever encountered. Though 
worsted at first by the arms of Thomas Lord 
de Burgh, who died in the hour of victory, he 
carried on a successful warfare against the Earl 
of Essex, whom Elizabeth had sent over to 
oppose him, and being afterward aided by a 
Spanish force of six thousand men, who landed 
in the south of Ireland, he raised almost the 
whole kingdom in insurrection, until he was 
finally overcome by Lord Mountjoy at the bat- 
tle of Kinsale, in 1603. With the defeat of 
O’Neill, Ireland may be said to have been, for 
the first time, wholly subdued, after a period of 
four hundred and thirty years from its first in- 
vasion by Henry II.* 


* There is a curious story connected with the family of the . 
O’Neills, which, as it is not generally known to the people of 
this country, may, perhaps, be interesting to them to hear. It 
is the ghost story of the celebrated Banshee, or white woman, 
who is supposed to haunt this family. The story is as follows: 
About the period of which we are treating, one of the O’Neills, 
residing at Shane’s Castle, near Antrim, being desirous of con- 
necting himself in marriage with some lady, murdered his wife, 
in order to free himself from the impediment tothe union. The 
unhappy wife was bound and taken from her bed at midnight, 
in nothing but her white chemise, and placed in a boat that was 
moored near the castle, which stands close by the shore of 
Lough Neah. Having rowed for some little distance from the 
shore, he threw the wretched woman overboard ; but the water 
being too shallow to drown her, he battered out her brains with 
one of the oars, while she stood in the water, and with frantic 
cries implored him to have mercy. The spirit of this unfortu- 
nate lady is popularly believed to haunt the family from that 
time to this, at the approach of death or any other calamity, 
uttering fearful cries and wailing. Be this as it may, the fol- 
lowing is a well-attested fact: In the year 1816, on the occasion 
of the predecessor of the late Lord O'Neill giving a large din- 
ner-party to the officers of the Antrim militia, of which he was 
colonel, the castle accidentally took fire and was burned to the 
ground, the guests having barely time to escape from the flames. 
On this occasion the Banshee, in her white habiliments, was 
seen to revel in the midst of the fire, flitting along the flaming 
battlements and uttering frantic cries mingled with laughter. I 
remember, when a boy, meeting several of the officers who were 
present on that occasion, but then advanced in life, who 
assured me that they had seen with their own eyes and heard 
with their own ears this terrible apparition, which his lordship 
never wished them to allude to. Whether the Banshee still 
continues to haunt the family is doubtful, as the present repre- 
sentative is a Chichester, descended indirectly from the O’Neills 
through a female branch, having assumed the name and title of 
O’Neill upon the death of the last lord of that ancient family. 
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This event, which occurred at the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, forms an important epoch in 
the history of the country, which henceforth 
began to assume something in the form of civil- 
ization, however slow its progress, and inter- 
rupted by other civil wars that followed. Hav- 
ing subdued the rebellion, Lord Mountjoy next 
freed the Irish peasantry from the tyranny of 
their own native chiefs, and ordered them to 
be considered and treated as the immediate 
vassals of the crown. His successors in the 
government seem to have been animated with 
the same equitable spirit and a desire to ame- 
liorate the condition of the people. Circuit 
judges were now appointed, the law was ad- 
ministered with impartiality, the right to landed 
property was rendered more secure and more 
conformable to the principles of justice. Such 
lands as were held under the great lords were 
relieved from arbitrary exactions by having a 
fixed rent put upon them; free schools were en- 
dowed in the principal towns, and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, which had been founded by 
Elizabeth, received grants of land for its main- 
tenance and support. In the reign of James I., 
that followed, the English government turned 
its attention to the colonization of the immense 
tract of country that was forfeited by the recent 
rebellion. Nearly eight hundred thousand acres 


in the northern part of the kingdom were in this 
condition—much, if not the greater part of them, 


‘forming a part of O’Neill’s country. In this 
territory the king resolved to place a Scotch 
colony, commonly called the Plantation of U1- 
ster, which, as professing the Protestant reli- 
gion, he hoped would prove faithful to the Eng- 
lish crown, and afford a pattern of industry and 
quietness to the rest of the country; and in this 
expectation he has not been disappointed, for 
Ulster to this day forms the garden of Ireland, 
and is remarkable for the industry, intelligence, 
and good conduct of its inhabitants. In this 
reign, also, the first of what can be called a na- 
tional parliament was held in Ireland, in the 
year 1613—those hitherto held being rather 
Anglo-Irish than national, and attended chiefly 
if not exclusively by those residing within the 
English Pale. In this parliament various na- 
tional distinctions and grievances were abol- 
ished and redressed, and the native Irish in all 
parts of the kingdom placed under the protec- 
tion of the English law. But notwithstanding 
these beneficent acts, a new element of disturb- 
ance was now introduced in consequence of 
the difference of religion. The principles of the 
reformed faith, which had spread and taken 
possession of England and Scotland, had made 
little progress in Ireland, where the greater por- 
tion of the nobility, both English and Irish, 





and nearly all the lower orders, remained still 
of the Roman Catholic faith. This difference 
of religion, and their refusal to take the Oath 
of Supremacy (for Protestant kings had been 
excommunicated by the Vicar of Christ), dis- 
qualified them from holding offices of trust. 
Thus a new source of discontent sprung up in 
the diversity of religion, which may be said to 
have been the unhappy cause of those penal 
laws which were afterward enacted. When 
Charles I. ascended the throne, in 1633, he un- 
fortunately aggravated this state of things by 
the appointment of Wentworth to the governor- 
ship of Ireland, who, by his injudicious and ar- 
bitrary conduct, drove the country again into 
rebellion, under the leadership of Moore, when 
nearly forty thousand Protestants were mas- 
sacred by the Roman Catholics in cold blood— 
a massacre which Abbe Geoghegan remarks 
was one of the most cruel and barbarous, both 
on account of its duration and fury, that has 
ever been recorded among Christians. 

At this period a singular change took place 
in the government of the country. The au- 
thority of the king having been overthrown by 
the commons of England, the war in Ireland 
was now prosecuted by that parliamentary 
body, aided by a military force from the Par- 
liament of Scotland under the Earl of Leven. 
This hero, however, very unlike his countrymen 
in general, seemed more bent upon plundering 
the people of Ireland than engaging with the 
enemy, for, after making several successful 
raids among the farmers and carrying off their 
cattle, he thought it most prudent to return to 
Scotland without striking a blow. This deser- 
tion of the Scotch from the parliamentary 
cause, and the arrival of Owen O’Neill from 
France with one hundred officers and a large 
supply of arms and ammunition, inspired the 
Irish with great confidence, and they now re- 
solved to hold a national convention, where the 
future destiny of the kingdom should be finally 
settled. 

Accordingly, in October, 1642, an assembly 
of Catholic lords and clergy, with Catholic dep- 
uties from the several counties and towns, met 
in the city of Kilkenny, when twenty-four per- 
sons, styled the “Supreme Council of the Con- 
federate Catholics of Ireland,” were elected. To 
this council was committed the conduct of the 
war, and the choice and command of all the 
officers, both civil and military. This conven- 
tion, however, while professing themselves faith- . 
ful to the king, denied the authority of the Irish 
government, which, like that of England, was 
now parliamentary. The law of England, so 
far as it did not contravene the rights of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which was now to be 





upheld, was, in conjunction with the statutes of 
Ireland, to form the guide of their political con- 
duct. Generals were immediately appointed 
for the conduct of the war, and a petition of 
rights was drawn up, to be presented to the 
king. Opposed to this union of the Irish Cath- 
olics was a divided and consequently weak 
party. Ormond, with the greatest part of the 
army, was simply for the king, while the Irish 
government, with all whom they could influ- 
ence, were for the English Parliament. Or- 
mond reasonably hoped, from the professions of 
fidelity which the convention made to the king, 
that they would codperate with himself, which 
possibly they might if their petition to the king 
had been granted, but the lords justices shame- 
fully withheld the petition from his majesty 
until Ormond interfered and obliged them to 
forward it. Commissioners were now deputed 
by the king to confer with the confederate 
council, and, after much difficulty and delay, 
the negotiation was at length brought to a fa- 
vorable conclusion. A treaty was signed by 
which the Catholic confederates were granted 
certain rights, and in return they stipulated to 
pay thirty thousand pounds to the king, a large 
sum in those days, and which the king in his 
distressed circumstances greatly needed. Im- 


mediately after the conclusion of the treaty, 


Ormond dispatched twenty thousand of his 
troops to the assistance of the king, but the 
Catholic confederates, though professing deep 
sympathy for the royal cause, sent him not a 
man. 

During this period of the civil war in Eng- 
land, that country was ina very precarious state. 
The Irish confederates, therefore, acting upon 
the maxim that England’s extremity is Ireland’s 
opportunity, resolved to take advantage of it, 
and to put an end, if possible, to the English 
_powerin Ireland. Accordingly, during a nego- 
tiation at Oxford, they proposed certain terms 
to the king, which, if granted, would virtually 
have effected this end, but to which the unhappy 
monarch, though now reduced to great distress, 
refused to accede. Negotiations, however, were 
continued till the year 1645, when two treaties 
were entered into: one of a secret nature, under 
the management of the Earl of Glamorgan, and 
the other open, under the management of Or- 
mond. By the former, the royal word was en- 
gaged by Glamorgan, (though whether by the 
king’s sanction or privity has never been clearly 
ascertained) for the reéstablishment of the 
Catholic religion and the papal authority, while 
by the latter treaty the civil and political de- 
mands of the Catholic confederates were settled, 
the confederates in return now passing a reso- 
lution that ten thousand men should be raised 
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for the king. These conditions, however, were 
nearly rendered void by the arrival of the papal 
Nuncio, who protested against the treaty of 
Glamorgan because it did not go far enough in 
favor of the Catholics, and he insisted on that 
nobleman signing additional articles, which 
stipulated that Catholic bishops should sit in 
parliament; that only a Catholic should be ap- 
pointed to the governorship of Ireland; and that 
the Supreme Catholic Council should continue 
its authority till the whole treaty was complied 
with. This secret treaty, with which not even 
Ormond was made acquainted, was shortly 
after discovered in the Archbishop of Tuam’s 
baggage, after the battle of Sligo, and being 
sent over to the English Parliament and pub- 
lished, greatly injured the cause of the king 
among those who had hitherto supported him 
and who knew nothing of the circumstances 
under which it was concocted. 

During the short remainder of the unhappy 
king’s life, we find Ireland overrun by the par- 
liamentary forces and those of the Catholic con- 
vention, the latter directed by the papal Nuncio, 
who showed himself, on this occasion, an able 
general of the Vicar of Christ and of the church 
militant upon earth. Nevertheless, the Puritan 
forces were everywhere victorious, and the 
Catholic army defeated with great slaughter. 
After the execution of the king, Oliver Crom- 
well now appeared on the Irish stage, having 
landed in Dublin with eight thousand infantry, 
four thousand cavalry, and a formidable train of 
artillery, with which he and his generals _be- 
sieged and took all the principal towns in the 
kingdom, defeating the army of the Catholic 
convention under O’Neill, and also the royal 
army under Ormond, who still continued faith- 
ful to the royal cause, now personified in Charles 
II. The whole country being now subdued, 
Cromwell, who had become Lord Protector in 
1654, sent his son into Ireland to examine and 
settle the affairs of that distracted country. 
The conduct of this Puritan is said to have 
been, in every respect, judicious and humane. 
Many abuses were reformed, and justice was 
administered so impartially as to give great 
satisfaction to the lower classes of the Irish 
people. 

On the death of Cromwell and accession of 
Charles II., one of the first steps taken by the 
king was the settlement of the lands which had 
been forfeited, to a great extent, by the recent 
rebellion. For this purpose a commission was 
issued in 1659, among the objects of which were 
to make compensation to all the innocent and 
meritorious Irish, both Protestant and Catholic, 
who had suffered in the rebellion, and to restore 
them to their lands. In doing which, however, 
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it was necessary to preserve to the soldiers of 
Cromwell such lands as had been allotted to 
them—no easy matter. Then the complicated 
interests arising from illegal or unjust titles had 
to be settled —a very tangled affair. And last- 
ly, the restoration of those Irish who claimed 
the benefit of the peace of 1648, or who had 
served abroad under the king. Such lands as 
remained after these adjustments were to be 
given to those who had, in a variety of ways, 
been serviceable to the royal cause. The exe- 
cution of this act of settlement, though intrust- 
ed to English commissioners unconnected with 
Irish interests, was said not to have been very 
impartially administered. And, indeed, if we 
consider the enormous difficulty of the task, and 
the variety of claims and conflicting interests 
that had to be settled, it seems impossible that 
every one should be satisfied; for there were 
Catholic royalists and Protestant royalists, Puri- 
tan soldiers, royal favorites, and a host of other 
hungry expectants, all of whom were looking 
for rewards or favors out of these confiscated 
lands. In vain was a parliament summoned to 
sanction the commissioners’ proceedings. The 
commons—who, for the most part, represented 
the Protestant party, who had got the lion’s 
share of the spoil—were anxious to confirm the 
settlement, whereas the lords wished to make 
such alterations in it as seemed more consistent 
with justice. As the king must ultimately de- 
cide in the matter, the various parties sent 
agents to represent them in London. It was 
now that the Catholics, who had been influenced 
by the Nuncio and the clergy, felt the conse- 
quence of their secret disloyalty, for proof posi- 
tive was laid before the king that they had ten- 
dered the sovereignty of Ireland to the Pope, 
and if he declined it, to any other Catholic 
prince that would accept the crown. In conse- 
quence of these proofs of disloyalty, orders were 
immediately issued that no further petitions 
should be received from the Catholics of Ire- 
land. 

On the accession of James II. to the throne, 
this Act of Settlement was repealed by the Irish 
Parliament, and the king himself giving mani- 
fest signs of an intention to reéstablish the 
Catholic religion, the whole kingdom was again 
thrown into convulsions, and the Protestant 
party driven to desperation under the apprehen- 
sion of another general massacre, which they 
were informed was secretly planned for their 
utter destruction. The king, however, being de- 
posed by the English Parliament, and William 
Prince of Orange invited to fill the throne, this 
valiant prince landed in Ireland, defeated James 
at the Battle of the Boyne, and taking all the 
chief cities and towns in the kingdom, brought 





the civil war to a close by the capitulation of 
Limerick. By the articles of this celebrated ca- 
pitulation, Limerick and all the other posts that 
were still in the possession of the adherents 
of James, were surrendered to William. The 
Catholics were to enjoy such privileges in the 
exercise of their religion as were consistent with 
law, or suchas they had enjoyed in the reign 
of Charles II. Their majesties (William and 
Mary), as soon as affairs would permit, were 
to summon a parliament and endeavor to pro- 
cure from it such further security as might pre- 
serve them from being troubled on account of 
their religion. All the Irish in the kingdom in 
the service of James were pardoned and ex- 
empted from all actions of debt on account of 
plunder committed by them in the course of the 
war. Those who had been dispossessed were 
to be reinstated in their property and in their 
rights and titles as soon as they took the oath 
of allegiance enjoined by an act of the English 
Parliament in the first year of William’s reign. 
All lords and gentlemen who were included in 
this capitulation were to be allowed to carry 
arms for their defense or amusement. The mil- 
itary garrisons were to march out of Limerick 
and the forts with all the honors of war; and 
those who might choose to leave Ireland should 
be permitted to carry off their effects to any 
country except Britain—ships being provided 
for that purpose by the British government. 

William being now complete master of the 
country, an Irish Parliament was summoned in 
1692, in which a bill was introduced to substi- 
tute another form of oath for that of supremacy, 
which had virtually excluded Roman Catholics 
from both houses of the legislature. In this 
Parliament we find the House of Commons, for 
the first time, asserting their independence of 
the English Parliament in the matter of sup- 
plies. They contended that the provisions of 
“Poyning’s Law” did not extend to money- 
bills, and rejected one that was sent over to 
them from England expressly, because it had 
not originated with themselves, for which act 
of independence they were quickly dissolved. 
In 1695, a new parliament was assembled, 
which did not prove more obsequious than the 
former; for some members of the House of 
Commons resolutely contended, not merely for 
the independence of the Irish Parliament, but 
also of the Kingdom of Ireland from that of 
England. These opinions were maintained with 
such violence in a pamphlet by Mr. Molineux, 
member for the University of Dublin, that it 
was ordered to be burned by the common hang- 
man. 

From this time down to that of the legislative 
union of the two kingdoms—a period of a hund- 
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red years—we find the Irish Parliament divided 
into two opposite political parties: those who 
endeavored to promote English interests at the 
expense of their country, and those who styled 
themselves Irish patriots, but who, with some 
few eminent exceptions, carried on their oppo- 
sition rather to promote their own personal in- 
terests than the good or well-being of the Irish 
people. It was impossible that a country thus 
divided within itself, torn asunder by religious 
animosity, and governed by two legislatures— 
both of them equally selfish and corrupt—could 
be anything else than discontented, miserable, 
and poor. 

In reading the history of those times by the 
light of more advanced civilization, it is painful 
to read of the penal laws which the Protestant 
government of that period felt itself constrained 
to enact for its own protection. These laws 
are frequently brought forward by designing 
persons to inflame the Catholic mind against 
Protestant England, if not, indeed, against the 
Protestant religion itself. But if we recollect 
the period at which they were enacted, for it 
was immediately after the Reformation, we shall 
feel constrained to make very great allowance, 
and to regard them as the natural reaction of 
Protestantism, which had suffered very much 
worse wherever and whenever the Church of 
Rome was in power. The horrors of the In- 
quisition and the axzto-da-fés of Spain; the fires 
of Smithfield, and the groans of the burning 
martyrs; the frightful massacres in Ireland and 
France; the Gunpowder Plot, which was to 
blow up the King and Parliament of England, 
and the religious wars instigated by the Romish 
Church, which everywhere desolated Protestant 
countries, must be borne in mind, if we are to 
form a just and dispassionate opinion on the 
subject. We must remember, too, that the 
Vicar of Christ had excommunicated all Prot- 
estant kings, and declared that no faith should 
be kept with Protestant heretics, who might 
even be massacred without incurring any sin. 
Under these circumstances which are now art- 
fully concealed from the public, are we to be sur- 
prised that such Catholics as would not abjure 
such horrible doctrines were excluded from all 
share of the government of the country? But 
times have happily changed with the establish- 
ment of the Protestant religion, and all these 
penal laws which formerly so grieved and in- 
sulted the people have long since been repealed. 
Liberty of worship, denied to Protestants in 
Catholic countries, was granted to them, and 
even a college erected for the education of their 
priesthood, and supported by a parliamentary 
grant of several thousand pounds a year, when 
a Protestant place of worship would not be tol- 
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erated in Rome. In the last century many 
privileges were granted to Catholics which had 
hitherto been denied them. And since the 
union of the two countries in 1801, when the 
Irish Parliament was removed to Westmin- 
ster, whatever civil and religious disabilities 
they still labored under have been removed. 
With the union, all those commercial restric- 
tions which had been so unjustly enacted by the 
English Parliament were abolished, and the 
two countries put upon an equal footing in all 
matters of commerce and trade. And in 1829, 
when Catholic emancipation was granted, all 
the civil and military appointments under the 
crown, with perhaps two or three exceptions, 
were freely thrown open to them, and since 
then various other measures of a conciliatory 
nature have been passed, including parliament- 
ary and municipal reform, national education, 
and a provision for the poor. Indeed, so anx- 
ious has England been to remove every cause 
of complaint that a few years ago Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was then prime minister, introduced 
and passed a bill through parliament disestab- 
lishing the English Church in that country, thus 
abolishing the obnoxious tithe system that had 
given so much offense to the Catholic people. 

As things now stand, all Irishmen, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, are on a perfect equal- 
ity with the people of England in their civil 
and religious liberties. One hundred and five 
representatives elected by the people, without 
any religious distinction, take their seats for 
Ireland in the British House of Commons, and 
vote on all questions in common with Scotch 
and English members; while a select number 
of twenty-eight of the nobility, elected by them- 
selves, sit as representative peers in the House 
of Lords, where their seats are for life. The 
Irish Judge, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
now sits in the halls of justice, both in England 
and Ireland, administering justice, and fills 
even the highest office under the crown—that 
of Lord High Chancellor, the present Chancel- 
lor of England being an Irish Protestant, and 
the late occupant of that office in Ireland being 
an Irish Roman Catholic. Nay, so impartial 
has been the government in the disposal of 
these appointments, or perhaps I should rather 
say, sO anxious was it to please the Roman 
Catholics, that one-half of the judges on the 
Irish bench are, I believe, of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith, although the Protestant lawyers are 
far more numerous, and fully equal to them in 
ability and learning. These judicial appoint- 
ments, I may observe, are appointments for 
life, except that of the Chancellor, who resigns 
his office with every change of the government. 
In dignity they rank with the Supreme Court 
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of the United States, and have a munificent 
salary attached to them of from fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand dollars a year (in England I believe 
it is more), together with a retiring pension of 
half their salary, whenever they are incapaci- 
tated by age or infirmity from discharging their 
duties. Subordinate to these, and discharging 
inferior legal duties, are the county judges, who 
also hold their appointments for life, with, how- 
ever, a much lower salary. 

Again, in the matter of education, the Roman 
Catholics are now admitted not merely to study 
and take their degrees, but to hold professor- 
ships in the colleges, two of which, supplying 
an admirable course of academical instruction, 
and supported by an annual grant of several 
thousand pounds, were founded in Ireland some 
forty years ago for their especial benefit. Na- 
tional schools also, affording a first-rate edu- 
cation for the people, have been established 
throughout the country, conducted by Catholic 
teachers wherever Catholic children preponder- 
ate; and so anxious was the government to 
please the priesthood and to avoid the appear- 
ance of proselytizing, that the Scriptures were 
excluded from both these institutions. These 


schools, if we may judge from the large number 
of pupils that attend them (there were upwards 
of ten hundred thousand on the rolls in 1872), 


seem to have given general satisfaction to the 
Catholic people, and the colleges seem to have 
been equally acceptable to the Catholic gentry. 
Sir Robert Kane, so well known by his work on 
agricultural chemistry, and himself a Roman 
Catholic, was president for many years of the 
college in Cork, and another gentleman of the 
same faith presided over the éollege in Galway, 
while several of the professors were also of the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

But, notwithstanding all this, these institu- 
tions are particularly obnoxious to the priests, 
who stigmatize them as “the godless co!leges,” 
and demand a Catholic university to be endowed 
by the State, where they may educate the Cath- 
olic youth apart from their Protestant compan- 
ions, and train them up in all the intolerance 
and bigotry of the Roman Catholic religion. 
They have already, as I observed, a college at 
Maynooth for the education of the priesthood, 
to which the Imperial Parliament lately pre- 
sented a donation of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, if I recollect aright, in lieu of the former 
annual grant. And they have also a Roman 
Catholic university in Dublin for the education 
of the laity, to which several Catholic colleges 
in different parts of the kingdom are affiliated. 
If they want their university endowed, there is 
nothing to prevent their endowing it themselves. 
There are many wealthy Roman Catholics in 
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Ireland and England, who no doubt will be 
glad to contribute, if the university meets their 
approval; and if not, there is plenty of money 
in Rome. But there is a secret underlying this 
demand for endowment. They wish to commit 
the English government in the,matter, in order 
to establish a precedent for hereafter demand- 
ing the endowment of the Catholic Church, 
which they think would follow as a logical con- 
sequence. But a stand must be made some- 
where to these demands of the priesthood. We 
behold them at the present time waging an 
hierarchical war with almost every government 
in Europe, Catholic as well as Protestant, on 
this very subject of education, and stopping the 
wheels of legislation until their demands are 
granted. Our wretched political divisions en- 
able them to do this with comparative ease; 
for parties are now so equally balanced that a 
few of their representatives well banded to- 
gether hold the balance of power, and turn the 
scale in favor of whatever party they please. 
They have, therefore, only to name their terms 
to get everything they ask for. How long our 
political divisions, which are as contemptible as 
ruinous, will perpetuate this state of things, is 
an interesting question at the present moment, 
and must be solved very shortly; for we are 
living at a crisis in the world’s history which is 
pregnant with momentous events, and fraught 
with much welfare or woe to the nations of the 
earth. 

In the foregoing observations I have confined 
myself chiefly to the political history and con- 
dition of Ireland, which I fear is not sufficiently 
understood by the people of this country, espec- 
ially by foreigners. To judge from the declama- 
tions of some Irish demagogues about English 
tyranny, and the necessity of liberating Ire- 
land, it might naturally be supposed that the 
country was still subject to penal laws, and 
trampled down under the foot of the Saxon. 
This misrepresentation of facts—not to call it 
by a more offensive word—is in the last degree 
dishonest and shameful. Why, there is hardly 
anything within the power of the Imperial Par- 
liament to grant that has not been done for the 
country and people. The Emancipation Act, as 
I have observed, has thrown open to all Irish- 
men, irrespective of religion, almost every situ- 
ation and employment in the empire, including 
the high offices of the government in the home 
and colonial departments, in the Indian and 
foreign, in the admiralty and war office, in the 
treasury and board of trade, in the customs and 
post-office. They may sit in the legislature and 
the law courts. They may be governors of prov- 
inces abroad, or lords lieutenant of counties at 
home. They may be professors in the univer- 
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sities and colleges. They may practice in every 
profession and engage in every branch of com- 
merce and trade. They may be magistrates 
and sheriffs. They may be officers in the army 
and navy, in the constabulary and police. In 
short, they have all the privileges of English- 
men, and may fill any of the ten thousand ap- 
pointments in the civil service—all of them ap- 
pointments for life, and to all of which they are 
eligible by passing a preliminary examination, 
to show that they are qualified for the office. 
From this examination no one is exempt—not 
even the son of a duke: for the days of aristo- 
cratic influence are over. Before the board of ex- 
aminers may now be seen the son of a mechanic 
or tradesman sitting by the side of a lord, with 
the same examination questions before him, and 
the appointment is given to the best answerer, 
without partiality or favor. The disgraceful 
conduct which has lately marked our examina- 
tions here has never been heard of in England, 
and, indeed, would hardly be believed. Were 
the union, therefore, of the two countries re- 
pealed to-morrow, I see not how “Home Rule,” 
as it is calied, could improve the political con- 
dition of the people, or add anything to their 
civil and religious liberties. Nay, I very much 
fear the reverse would be the case; for, judging 
from the irascible nature of the Irish temper— 
from which, indeed, some persons think the 
name of Ireland was derived—their difference 
of religion, the influence of their priesthood, 
and the opposing interests that still divide the 
country, it is highly probable that the political 
animosity that is at present kept down by the 
authority and weight of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, would break forth as formerly in her do- 
mestic legislature, and lead to civil war, to be 
again suppressed by the sword. The history 
of the last few years, and the language of their 
political leaders at the present moment, not- 
withstanding all that has been done for the 
country, will, I think, warrant me in expressing 
this opinion. There are sand-lots in Ireland as 
well as in San Francisco. 

Nor has the material condition of the island 
less improved during this time. Since the 
union of the two countries a vast change for 
the better has taken place. Before that period 
there was hardly a road in the kingdom except 
to a few of the principal towns, and these little 
better than lanes. Now, a thousand excellent 
roads intersect the country to its remotest ex- 
tremities, and railways have been made in 
every direction. Harbors also have been con- 
Structed, canals have been cut, bridges have 
been built, light-houses erected, and communi- 
cation with London, which formerly was not 
effected under a week, is accomplished now in 
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twelve hours. Poor-houses, hospitals, infirm- 
aries, and asylums have also been everywhere 
built for the reception of the destitute, sick, and 
insane, nor is there a district in the whole king- 
dom where there is not a dispensary where the 
poor can receive medical advice and assistance 
free of expense. Then as to the agriculturé of 
the country, which before the union was in a 
deplorable state, it has been wonderfully im- 
proved of late by the reclamation of waste 
lands, arterial drainage, and superior methods 
of farming. The Royal Society of Dublin, sup- 
ported by an annual grant from the Imperial 
Parliament, was founded many years ago for 
the promotion of this very object, and its bene- 
ficial influence is everywhere to be seen in the 
improved appearance of the farms and dwell- 
ing houses, and in the superior breed of sheep, 
cattle, horses, and swine. Again, as to its man- 
ufactures and commerce we have only to go to 
the north of Ireland to see how these have ad- 
vanced since the union. Belfast, which before 
that time was an insignificant town, now rivals 
Glasgow and Liverpool in commercial import- 
ance, and Ulster, everywhere enlivened with 
bleach-greens, seems to be busy and prosperous. 
If Cork and the south have not kept pace with 
Belfast and the north, I fear it must be owing 
to the want of commercial energy in the people, 
for there are no commercial restrictions now, 
and the harbor of Cork and her position for 
trade are vastly superior to those of her north- 
ern rival. 

Finally, as to the relations of landlord and 
tenant, which are engaging so much attention at 
present, the Imperial Parliament lately intro- 
duced two measures that were calculated very 
much to improve the condition of the tenant. 
The first was the “Encumbered Estates Bill,” 
which broke up and sold, in small allotments, 
those estates which were heavily encumbered 
with debt, thus enabling many persons of small 
means to buy, and become landed proprie- 
tors. The value of the property which on this 
occasion changed hands amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of twenty millions of pounds sterling, 
or one hundred millions of dollars, and the lands 
they sold were distributed among seven thou- 
sand two hundred and sixteen purchasers, of 
whom six thousand nine hundred and two were 
Irishmen. The second measure, which was in- 
troduced by Mr. Gladstone, with his usual hu- 
manity, provided that in case of eviction the 
tenant should be remunerated by the landlord 
for all his permanent improvements; an act of 
justice, indeed, which should have been granted 
to the tenant long before. But the condition of 
things in Ireland is somewhat peculiar, and not 
easily dealt with. In former years, small hold- 
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ings, for we can not call them farms, were en- 
couraged by the landlords, in order to multiply 
parliamentary electors, which then consisted of 
forty-shilling freeholders, or those who had a 
freehold worth eight dollars in American money. 
Many of these holdings consisted of not more 
than a couple of acres of land, with a mud cabin 
for the family to live in, in company with the 
poultry and pigs. But since the disfranchise- 
ment of these small freeholders, and the enact- 
ment of a larger elective qualification, the land- 
lords have been evicting these small tenants 
and enlarging the farms, many of which, it must 
be confessed, were entirely too small, and utter- 
ly insufficient to support a man and his family. 
Hence the general outcry against landlords, and 
the eviction of tenants. These tenants, whom 
the landlords should have assisted to emigrate, 
were obliged to take refuge in the work -house 
of the district, where, confined within the walls 
of the institution, and separated from their 
wives and children, and these again separated 
from each other, it is not to be wondered at if 
they regarded such a place with abhorrence, 
and occasionally wreaked their vengeance upon 
the landlord who was the cause of their misery. 
For there is always a Lord Leitrim in some part 
of the country. Among the beneficent meas- 
ures which it is to be hoped Mr. Gladstone will 
bring in when he is again placed at the head of 
the government, will be one for the improve- 
ment of these hateful institutions, in which 
more than eight hundred thousand of the poor 
people of England and Ireland are at present 
immured, without any hopes of leaving them, 
until they are released by the Angel of Death. 
It is shameful, it is shocking, that such inhu- 
man regulations as the separation of a man 
from his wife, and the little children from their 
mother, should be tolerated in a country pro- 
fessing Christianity. If the laws of civilization 
can effect nothing better than this, the sooner 
we return to barbarism the better. We shall 
then enjoy something, at least, of nature and 
humanity, which are now being civilized out of 
us by the laws of political economy. 

In reference to the present destitution in Ire- 
land, I may observe that there are houses for 
the relief of the poor in one hundred and sixty- 
three union districts, where every one in desti- 
tute circumstances is admitted and provided 
for. I am not in possession of the statistics for 
the last few years, but in the year 1871 the 
value of assessable property was over thirteen 
million pounds sterling (sixty-five million dol- 
lars), liable to an average poundage of one 
shilling, or twenty-five cents. In this year, the 
total amount expended on the relief of the in- 
-digent was six hundred and eighty-five thou- 





sand six hundred and sixty-eight pounds, (three 
million four hundred and twenty-four thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars), chiefly for 
indoor maintenance. The number of persons 
receiving relief was two hundred and eighty- 
two thousand four hundred and ninety-two, 
of whom two hundred and twenty-six thousand 
and seventy-six persons were maintained in the 
house. I may observe, also, as the fact has 
been omitted by those who declaim against 
England, that during the famine years of 1846- 
47, ten million pounds sterling (fifty million dol- 
lars) was expended by the Imperial Parliament 
in alleviating the distress, to say nothing of 
large amounts in private subscriptions. 
Among the evils connected with the land sys- 
tem of Ireland, and they are many, is that of 
the absenteeism of landlords. Several of the 
great landed proprietors of the country have 
likewise estates in England, where they con- 
stantly reside, committing the management of 
their Irish property to agents, who have no in- 
terest in the well-being of the tenants and are 
only anxious to increase the rent-rolls, and 
thus ingratiate themselves with their absent 
employers. It would be an error, however, to 
suppose that all estates of absent proprietors 
are managed in this way. In the county of 
Antrim, the estate of the Marquis of Hertford, 
from which he draws sixty thousand pounds a 
year, is an eminent exception. On this estate, 
which I understand has lately passed out of the 
Hertford family into other hands, the condition 
of the tenantry will contrast favorably with that 
of many other noblemen who are resident land- 
lords—with that of Lord O’Neill, for instance, 
the representative of the O’Neills of whom we 
have been speaking, and who resides in the 
neighborhood. The same consideration for the 
welfare of their tenants is also manifested by 
the London companies who have large estates 
in the county of Derry, and perhaps a few 
others might be mentioned. But the great evil 
lies in the withdrawal of these rents from the 
country, instead of spending them at home, 
and thus increasing the comforts of the people 
whose labor produced them. Money may be 
said to be the life- blood of commercial society, 
and when taken out of circulation or spent ina 
country from which it does not return to the 
heart, the body politic dies of consumption. 
And this is pretty much the condition of Ire- 
land. It is to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone, 
whose financial abilities are great, may be able 
to devise some remedy for this evil also, when 


.he resumes the government of England. A se- 


vere tax might be imposed upon non-resident 
landlords; or they might be obliged to dispose 
of their estates, in which case the tenants might 
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be enabled to purchase their farms by an ad- 
vance from the treasury, to be afterward re- 
paid by annual installments. The land is suffi- 
cient security. With respect to estates in gen- 
eral, the want of perpetuity of tenure is another 
great evil of which the tenant complains. To 
remedy this, leases forever, or for periods re- 
newable forever, with a clause against sublet- 
ting, should be granted to the tenant. Such 
leases were formerly not uncommon. On the 
Marquis of Donegal’s estate there are many. 
The landlord, on the other hand, should be se- 
cured against future claims, in case of eviction 
for non-payment of rent. Then as to rents 
themselves, which are almost everywhere too 
high, Mr. Griffith’s valuation should be taken, 
or a new one made by competent officers of the 
government, the value of the land being esti- 
mated by an average of the seven preceding 
years, and the ratio of the respective shares be- 





tween the landlord and tenant decided. Rents 
both in town and country are generally too 
high, by one-third, if not more, and require a 
very great reduction, to which landlords must 
submit. God has given the earth for the sup- 
port of all His creatures, and not for the ag- 
grandizement of a few. If landlords will not 
listen to the cry of distress, nor learn by the 
teachings of history, they must take the conse- 
quences of their infatuated conduct, which may 
end in their total destruction. There are cer- 
tain natural rights of humanity that cannot be 
infringed by any laws whatever, for they are 
founded on the eternal principle of justice. To 
apply this principle to the complicated state of 
things that now disturbs the condition of soci- 
ety, not only in Ireland, but in the whole world, 
may be a difficult thing, but it is not impossi- 
ble to him who deserves the name of a states- 
man. T. H. HIGHLAND. 





“ ON 


Wi. 
CAIRO REVISITED. 


Having glanced briefly, and as through a 
glass, darkly, at the dance as it existed in the 
earliest times of which we have knowledge in 
the country whence, through devious and partly 
obliterated channels, we derived much of our 
civilization, let us hastily survey some of its 
modern methods in the same regior —supply- 
ing thereby some small means of comparison 
to the reader who may care to note the changes 
undergone and the features preserved. 

We find the most notable, if not the only, 
purely Egyptian dancer of our time in the A/mé 
or Ghowazée. The former name is derived from 
_ the original calling of this class—that of recit- 
‘ ing poetry to the inmates of the harem; the 
latter they acquired by dancing at the festivals 
of the Ghors, or Memlooks. Reasonably mod- 
est at first, the dancing of the Almé became, in 
the course of time, so conspicuously indelicate 
that great numbers of the softer sex persuaded 
themselves to its acquirement and practice; 
and a certain Viceregal Prude once contracted 
the powers of the whole Cairo contingent of 
Awalim into the pent-up Utica of the town of 
Esuch, some five hundred miles removed from 
the Viceregal disobedient eye. For a brief sea- 
son the order was enforced; then the sprightly 
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sinners danced out of bounds, and their succes- 
sors can now be found by the foreign student 
of Egyptian morals without the fatigue and ex- 
pense of a long journey up the Nile. 

The professional dress of the Almé consists 
of a short embroidered jacket, fitting closely 
to the arms and back, but frankly unreserved 
in front; long loose trowsers of silk, sufficiently 
opaque to somewhat soften the severity of the 
lower limbs; a Cashmere shawl bound about 
the waist, and a light turban of muslin embroid- 
ered with gold. The long black hair, starred 
with small coins, falls abundantly over the 
shoulders. The eyelids are sabled with kohl; 
and such other paints, oils, varnishes, and dye- 
stuffs are used as the fair one—who is a trifle 
dark, by the way—may have proved for herself, 
or accepted on the superior judgment of her 
European sisters. Altogether, the girl’s outer 
and visible aspect is not unattractive to the eye 
of the traveler, though singularly faulty to the 
eye of the travelers wife. When about to 
dance, the Almé puts on a lighter and more di- 
aphanous dress, eschews her slippers, and with 
a slow and measured step advances to the cen- 
tre of the room—her lithe figure undulating with 
a grace peculiarly serpentile. The music is that 
of a reed pipe or a tambourine—a number of 
attendants assisting with castanets. Perhaps 
the “argument” of her dance will be a love- 
passage with an imaginary young Arab. The 
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‘ coyness of a first meeting by chance, her grad- 
ual warming into passion, their separation, fol- 
lowed by her tears and dejection, the hope of 
meeting soon again, and, finally, the intoxica- 
tion of being held once more in his arms—all 
are delineated with a fidelity and detail sur- 
prising to whatever of judgment the masculine 
spectator may have the good fortune to retain. 

One of the prime favorites is the “wasp dance,” 
allied to the Tarantella. Although less pleas- 
ing in motive than that described, the wasp 
dance gives opportunity for movements of even 
superior significance—or, as one may say, sug- 
gestures. The girl stands in pensive attitude, 
her hands demurely clasped in front, her head 
poised a little on one side. Suddenly a wasp 
is heard to approach, and by her gesture is seen 
to have stung her on the breast. She then 
darts hither and thither in pursuit of that auda- 
cious insect, assuming all manner of provoking 
attitudes, until, finally, the wasp having been 
caught and miserably exterminated, the girl 
resumes her innocent smile and modest pose— 
the emotions which she appeared to feel sub- 
siding rather more readily than those which:she 
indubitably inspired. 


VII. 


JAPAN WEAR AND BOMBAY DUCKS. 


Throughout Asia, dancing is marked by cer- 
tain characteristics which do not greatly dif- 
fer, save in degree, among the various peoples 


who practice it. With few exceptions, it is con- 
fined to the superior sex, and these ladies, I 
am sorry to confess, have not derived as great 
moral advantage from the monopoly as an ad- 
vocate of dancing would prefer to record. 
Dancing—the rhythmical movement of the 
limbs and body to music—is, as I have endeav- 
ored to point out, instinctive; hardly a people, 
savage or refined, but has certain forms of it. 
When, from any cause, the men abstain from its 
execution, it has commonly not the character of 
grace and agility as its dominant feature, but is 
distinguished by soft, voluptuous movements, 
suggestive posturing, and all the wiles by which 
the performer knows she can best please the 
other sex; the most forthright and effective 





means to that commendable end being the 
stimulation of what the Prudes are pleased to 
libel as their baser nature. The Japanese men 
are anti-dancers from necessity of costume, if 
nothing else, and the effect is much the same as 
elsewhere under the same conditions: the wo- 
men dance, the men gloat, and the gods grieve. 
There are two kinds of dances in Japan: the 
one not only lewd, but—to speak with accurate 
adjustment of word to fact—beastly; in the 
other, grace is the dominating element, and de- 
cency as cold as a snow-storm. Of the former 
class, the “ Chon Nookee” is the most popular. 
It is, however, less a dance than an exhibition, 
and its patrons are the wicked, the dissolute, 
and the European. It is commonly given at 
some entertainment to which respectable wo- 
men have not the condescension to be invited 
—such as a dinner party of some wealthy gen- 
tleman’s gentlemen friends. The dinner— 
served on the floor—having been impatiently 
tucked away, and the candies, cakes, hot saki, 
and other necessary addenda of a Japanese 
dinner brought in, the “Chon Nookee” is de- 
manded, and with a modest demeanor, worn as 
becomingly as if it were their every-day habit, 
the performers glide in, seating themselves 
coyly on the floor, intwo rows. Each dancing 
girl is appareled in such captivating bravery as 
her purse can buy or her charms exact. The 
folds of her vari-colored gowns crossing her 
bosom make combinations of rich, warm hues, 
which it were folly not to admire and peril to 
admire too much. The faces of these girls are 
in many instances exceedingly pretty, but with 
that natural—and, be it humbly submitted, not 
very creditable—tendency of the sex to revision 
and correction of nature’s handiwork, they plas- 
ter them with pigments dear to the sign-painter, 
and temper the red glory of their lips with a 
bronze preparation which the flattered brass- 
founder would no doubt deem kissable utterly. 
The music is made by beating a drum and 
twanging a kind of guitar, the musician chant- 
ing the while, to the following simple air, words 
which, in deference to the possible prejudices 
of those readers who may be on terms of fa- 
miliarity with the Japanese language, I have 
deemed it proper to omit—with an apology to 
the Prudes for the absence of an appendix in 
which they might be given without offense: 
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The chanting having proceeded for a few 
minutes, the girls take up the song and enter 
spiritedly into the dance. One challenges an- 
other, and at a certain stage of the song (repre- 
sented by the last note of the above score) with 
the sharp cry “Hoz/” makes a motion with 
her hand. Failure on the part of the other to 
instantaneously and exactly copy this gesture 
entails the forfeiture of a garment, which is at 
once frankly removed. Cold and mechanical 
at the outset, the music grows spirited as the 
girls grow nude, and the dancers themselves 
become strangely excited as they warm to the 
work, taking, the while, generous potations of 
saki to assist their flame. 

Let it not be supposed that in all this there 
is anything of passion; it is with these women 
nothing more than the mere mental exaltation 
produced by music, exercise, and drink. With 
the spectators (I have heard) it fares somewhat 
otherwise. Themselves half-intoxicated, their 
blood up and raging lionwise through their 
veins, they gloat upon the revealed charms of 
the moosmees with eyes that to a moderately 
alert imagination might seem to create, wher- 
ever they fall, a thin ascension of blue smoke, 
delivering an odor of scorching flesh. 

When modesty’s last rag has been discarded, 
the girls, as if suddenly abashed at their own 
audacity, fly like startled fawns from the room, 
leaving their patrons to make a settlement with 
conscience, and arrange the terms upon which 
that monitor will consent to the performance of 
the rest of the dance. For the dance proper— 
or improper—is now about to begin. If the 
first part seemed somewhat tropical, compari- 
son with what follows will acquit it of that de- 
merit. Every posture which the lithest female 
form can be trained to take is assumed, as to 
slow music the returned girls, nude or but half- 
clad, with easy motion wind in and out through 
the sinuous and sensuous evolutions of this 
marvelous dance. The combinations are infi- 
nitely varied, and so long as willing witnesses 
remain—which, in simple justice to manly forti- 
tude it should be added, is a good while—so 
long will the “Chon Nookee” present a new 
and unexpected phase; but it is deemed ex- 
pedient that no more of them be presented 
here, and if the reader has done me the honor 
to have enough of it, we will pass to the con- 
sideration of another class of dances. 

Of this class those most in favor are the Fan 
and Umbrella dances, performed, usually, by 
young girls trained almost from infancy. The 
Japanese are passionately fond of these beauti- 
ful exhibitions of grace, and no manner of fes- 
tivity is satisfactorily celebrated without them. 
The musicians, or Sam Sing girls, commonly 





six or eight in number, play on the guitar, a 
small ivory wand being used, instead of the fin- 
gers, to strike the strings. The dancer, a girl 
of some thirteen years, is elaborately habited as 
a page. Confined by the closely folded robe as 
by fetters, the feet and legs are not much used, 
the feet, indeed, never leaving the floor. Time 
is marked by undulations of the body, waving 
the arms, and deft manipulation of the fan. 
The supple figure bends and sways like a reed 
in the wind, advances and recedes, one move- 
ment succeeding another by transitions singu- 
larly graceful, the arms describing innumerable 
curves, and the fan so skillfully handled as to 
seem instinct with a life and liberty of its own. 
Nothing more pure, more devoid of evil sugges- 
tion, can be imagined. It is a sad fact that the 
poor children trained to the execution of this 
harmless and pleasing dance are destined, in 
their riper years, to give their charms and 
graces to the service of the devil in the “Chon 
Nookee.” The umbrella dance is similar to 
the one just described, the main difference be- 
ing the use of a small, gaily-colored umbrella, 
in place of the fan. 

Crossing from Japan to China, the Prude will 
find a condition of things which, for iron sever- 
ity of morals, is, perhaps, unparalleled—no 
dancing whatever, by either profligate or virtu- 
ous women. To whatever beneficent cause we 
may attribute this noble peculiarity in the social 
life of a great, enlightened, and orthodox peo- 
ple, whose virtues make them the favorites of 
every nation in which they have the goodness 
to sojourn, the gratifying characteristic is, at 
any rate, eternal; for the women of the upper 
classes have an ineradicable habit of so muti- 
lating their feet that even the polite and com- 
paratively harmless accomplishment of walking 
is beyond their power; those of the lower or- 
ders have not sense enough to dance; and that 
men should dance alone is a proposition of such 
free and forthright idiocy as to be but obscure- 
ly conceivable to any understanding not having 
the gift of maniacal inspiration, or the normal 
advantage of original incapacity. Altogether, 
we may rightly consider China the heaven-ap- 
pointed Aadztat of people who dislike the dance, 
and who might with great propriety be shot 
when found off their reservation. 

In Siam, what little is known of dancing is 
confined to the people of Laos. The women 
are meek-eyed, spiritless creatures, crushed 
under the heavy domination of the superior 
sex. Naturally, their music and dancing are 
of a plaintive, almost doleful character, not 
without a certain cloying sweetness, however. 
The dancing is as graceful as the pudgy little 
bodies of the women are capable of achieving 
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—a little more pleasing than the capering of a 
butcher’s block, but not quite so much so as 
that of a wash-tub. Its greatest merit is the 
steely rigor of its decorum. The dancers, how- 
ever, are a shade less appallingly proper off the 
floor than on it. 

In no part of the world, probably, is the con- 
dition of women more consummately deplora- 
ble than in India; and, in consequence, no- 
where than in the dances of that country is 
manifested a more simple unconsciousness or 
frank disregard of decency. As by nature, and 
according to the light that is in him, the Hindoo 
is indolent and licentious, so, in accurately 
matching degree, are the dancing girls innocent 
of morality, and uninfected with shame. It 
would be difficult to more keenly insult a re- 
spectable Hindoo woman than to accuse her of 
having danced, while the man who should af- 
fect the society of the females justly so charged 
would incur the lasting detestation of his race. 
The dancing girls are of two orders of infamy 
—those who serve in the temples, and are hence 
called Devo-Dasi, slaves of the gods, and the 
Nautch girls, who dance in secular sort for 
hire. Frequently a mother will make a vow to 
dedicate her unborn babe, if it have the obe- 
dience to be a girl, to the service of some par- 
ticular god; in this way, and by the daughters 
born to themselves, are the ranks of the Devo- 
Dasi recruited. The sons of these miserable 
creatures are taught to play upon musical in- 
struments for their mothers and sisters to 
dance by. As the ordinary Hindoo woman is 
careless about the exposure of her charms, so 
these dancers take intelligent and mischievous 
advantage of the social situation by immod- 
estly concealing those which, if displayed, would 
inspire no emotion. The Devo-Dasi actually 
go to the length of wearing clothes! Each 
temple has a band of eight or ten of these girls, 
who celebrate their saltatory rites morning and 
evening. Advancing at the head of the relig- 
ious procession, they move their limbs and 
bodies in an easy and graceful manner, with 
gradual transition to a more sensuous and vol- 
uptuous motion, suiting their action to the relig- 
ious frame of mind of the devout, until their 
well-rounded limbs and lithe figures express a 
degree of piety consonant with the purpose of 
the particular occasion. They attend all public 
ceremonies and festivals, executing their auda- 
cious dances impartially for gods and men. 

The Nautch girls are purchased in infancy, 
and as carefully trained in their worldly way as 
the Devo-Dasi for the diviner function, being 
about equally depraved. All the large cities 
contain full sets of these girls, with attendant 
musicians, ready for hire at festivities of any 





kind, and by leaving orders parties are served 
at their residences with fidelity and dispatch, 
Commonly they dance two at a time, but fre- 
quently some wealthy gentleman will secure the 
services of a hundred or more to assist him 
through the day without resorting to question- 
able expedients of time-killing. Their dances 
require strict attention, from the circumstance 
that their feet—like those of the immortal 
equestrienne of Banbury Cross—are hung with 
small bells, which must be made to sound in 
concert with the notes of the musicians. In 
attitude and gesture they are about as bad as 
their pious sisters of the temples. The en- 
deavor is to express the passions of love, hope, 
jealousy, despair, etc., and they eke out this 
mimicry with chanted songs in every way worthy 
of the movements of which they are the explan- 
atory notes. These are the only women in 
Hindustan whom it is thought worth while to 
teach to read and write. If they would but 
make as noble use of their intellectual as they 
do of their physical education, they might per- 
haps produce books as moral as The Dance of 
Death. 

In Persia and Asia Minor, the dances and 
dancers are nearly alike. In both countries the 
Georgian and Circassian slaves who have been 
taught the art of pleasing, are bought by the 
wealthy for their amusement and that of their 
wives and concubines. Some of the perform- 
ances are pure in motive and modest in execu- 
tion, but most of them are interesting otherwise. 
The beautiful young Circassian slave, clad in 
loose robes of diaphanous texture, takes posi- 
tion, castanets in hand, on a square rug, and to 
the music of a kind of violin goes through the 
figures of her dance, the visible whiteness of 
her limbs giving her an added indelicacy which 
the European eye sadly misses in the capering 
of her berry-brown sisters in sin of other climes. 

The dance of the Georgian is more spirited, 
but no less disturbing. Her dress is a brief 
skirt, reaching barely to the knees, and a 
low-cut chemise, naively professing to conceal 
something, itself best knows what. In her 
night-black hair is wreathed a bright-red scarf 
or string of pearls. The music, at first low and 
slow, increases by degrees in rapidity and vol- 
ume, then falls away almost to silence, again 
swells and quickens, and so alternates, the mo- 
tions of the dancer’s willowy and obedient fig- 
ure accurately according, now seeming to swim 
languidly, and anon her little feet having their 
will of her, and fluttering in mid-air like a 
couple of birds. She is an engaging creature; 
her ways are ways of pleasantness, but whether 
all her paths are peace depends somewhat, it is 
reasonable to conjecture, upon the circumspec- 
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tion of her daily walk and conversation when 
relegated to the custody of her master’s wives. 

In some parts of Persia the dancing of boys 
appareled as women is held in high favor, but 
exactly what wholesome human sentiment it 
addresses I am not prepared to say, inasmuch 
as I have not been favored by observation with 
knowledge of the performance, nor by nature 
with possession of the sentiment. 


VIII. 
IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CRUCIBLE. 


From the rapid and imperfect review of cer- 
tain characteristic oriental dances in the chap- 
ters immediately preceding—or rather from the 
studies some of whose minor results those chap- 
ters embody—I make eduction of a few signifi- 
cant facts, to which facts of opposite signifi- 
cance seem exceptional. In the first place, it 
is to be noted that in countries where woman 
is conspicuously degraded the dance is corres- 
pondingly depraved. By “the dance,” I mean, 
of course, those characteristic and typical per- 
formances which have permanent place in the 
social life of the people. Amongst all nations 
the dance exists in certain loose and unrecog- 
nized forms, which are the outgrowth of the 
moment—creatures of caprice, posing and 
pranking their brief and inglorious season, to 
be superseded by some newer favorite, born of 
some newer accident or fancy. A fair type of 
these ephemeral dances—the comets of the sal- 
tatory system—in so far as they can have a 
type, is the now familiar Can-Can of the Jardin 
Mabille—a dance the captivating naughtiness 
of which has given it wide currency in our gen- 
eration, the successors to whose aged rakes 
and broken bawds (posterity they will have 
none) it will fail to please and would probably 
make unhappy. Dances of this character, nei- 
ther national, universal, nor enduring, have lit- 
tle value to the student of anything but anat- 
omy and lingerie. By study of a thousand, the 
product of as many years, it might be possible 
to trace the thread upon which such beads are 
strung—indeed, it is pretty obvious without re- 
search; but considered singly they have noth- 
ing of profit to the investigator, who will do 
well to contemplate without reflection or per- 
form without question, as the bent of his mind 
may be observant or experimental. 

Dancing, then, is indelicate where the women 
are depraved ; and to this it must be added 
that the women are depraved where the men 
are indolent. We need not trouble ourselves 
to consider too curiously as to cause and effect. 





Whether in countries where man is too lazy to 
be manly, woman practices deferential adjust- 
ment of her virtues to the loose exactions of 
his tolerance, or whether for ladies of indiffer- 
ent modesty their lords will not make exertion 
—these are questions for the ethnologer. It 
concerns our purpose only to note that the 
male who sits cross-legged on a rug and per- 
mits his female to do the dancing for both gets 
a quality distinctly inferior to that enjoyed by 
his more energetic brother, willing to himself 
take a leg at the game. Doubtless the lazy fel- 
low prefers the loose gamboling of nude girls to 
the decent grace and moderation of a better 
art; but this, I submit, is an error of taste re- 
sulting from imperfect instruction. 


Who cheapens by survey his lady's charms, 
And lets his greedy eyes defraud his arms, 
Deserves that she, judicious to retain 
Some scrap of novelty to please again, 
Resume her raiment at the hour of rest 
And go to bed hermetically dressed. 


And here we are confronted with the ever- 
recurrent question: Is dancing immoral? The 
reader who has done me the honor to atten- 
tively consider the brief descriptions of certain 
dances hereinbefore presented will, it is be- 
lieved, be now prepared to answer that some 
sorts of dancing indubitably are—a bright and 
shining example of the type being the exploit 
wherein women alone perform and men alone 
admire. But one of the arguments by which it 
is sought to prove dancing immoral in itself— 
namely, that it provokes evil passions—we are 
now able to analyze with the necessary discrim- 
ination, assigning to it its just weight, and trac- 
ing its real bearing on the question. Dances 
like those described (with, I hope, a certain 
delicacy and reticence) are undoubtedly provo- 
cative—to the spectator. They have in that cir- 
cumstance their raison d’étre. As to that, then, 
there can be no two opinions. But observe: 
the male oriental voluptuary does not himself 
dance. Why? Partly, no doubt, because of his 
immortal indolence, but mainly, I venture to 
think, because he wishes to enjoy his repre- 
hensible emotion, and this can not coéxist with 
muscular activity. If the reader—through either 
immunity from improper emotion or unfamiliar- 
ity with muscular activity—entertains a doubt 
of this, his family physician will be happy to 
remove it. Nothing is more certain than that 
the dancing girls of oriental countries them- 
selves feel nothing of what they have the skill 
to simulate; and the ballet-dancer of our own 
stage is icily unconcerned while kicking to- 
gether the smouldering embers in the heart of 
the wigged and corseted old beau below her, 
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and playing the deuce’s delight with the diso- 
bedient imagination of the he Prude posted in 
the nooks and shadows thoughtfully provided 
for him. Stendahl frankly informs us: “I have 
had much experience with the damseuses of the 
——Theatre at Valence. I am convinced that 
they are, for the most part, very chaste. It is 
because their occupation is too fatiguing.” 

The same author, by the way, says else- 
where: 


‘I would wish, if I were legislator, that they should 
adopt in France, as in Germany, the custom of sozrées 
dansantes. Four timesa month the young girls go with 
their mothers to a ball, beginning at seven o'clock, end- 
ing at midnight, and requiring, for all expense, a violin 
and some glasses of water. n an adjacent room, the 
mothers, perhaps a little jealous of the happy education 
of their daughters, play at cards; in a third, the fathers 
find the newspapers and talk politics, Between mid- 
night and one o'clock all the family are reunited and 
have regained the paternal roof. The young girls learn 
to know the young men; the fatuity and the indiscre- 
tion that follows it become quickly odious ; in a word, 
they learn how to choose a husband. Some young girls 
have unfortunate love-affairs, but the number of deceived 
husbands and unhappy households (mauvaises ménages) 
diminishes in immense proportion.” 


For an iron education in cold virtue there is 
no school like the position of sitting-master to 
the wall-flowers at a church-social; but it is 
humbly conjectured that even the austere mor- 
ality of a bald-headed Prude might receive an 
added iciness if he would but attend one of 
these simple dancing bouts disguised as a sweet 
young girl. 


IX. 
COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE. 


Nearly all the great writers of antiquity and 
of the medizval period who have mentioned 
dancing at all have done so in terms of unmis- 
takable favor; of modern famous authors, they 
only have condemned it from whose work, or 
from what is known of their personal charac- 
ters, we may justly infer an equal aversion to 
pretty much everything in the way of pleasure 
that a Christian needs not die in order to en- 
joy. English literature—I use the word in its 
noble sense, to exclude all manner of preaching, 
whether clerical or lay—is full of the dance; 
the sound of merry-makers footing it featly to 
the music runs like an undertone through all 
the variations of its theme and fills all its pauses. 
From my multitude of notes on the subject I 
select a meagre few, and these almost at ran- 
dom. 





In the “Millere’s Tale,’ Chaucer mentions 
dancing among the accomplishments of the 
parish clerk, along with blood-letting and the 
drawing of legal documents: 


‘*A merry child he was, so God me save; 
Wel coud he leten blood and clippe and shave, 
And make a chartre of land, and a quitance; 
In twenty maners could he trip and dance, 
After the scole of Oxenforde tho, 
And with his legges casten to and fro.” * 


Milton, the greatest of the Puritans—intel- 
lectual ancestry of the modern degenerate 
Prudes—had a wholesome love of the dance, 
and nowhere is his pen so joyous as in its de- 
scription in the well-known passage from “ Co- 
mus,” which, should it occur to my memory 
while delivering a funeral oration, I am sure I 
could not forbear to quote; albeit this, our pres- 
ent argument, is but little furthered by its 
context: 


‘*Meanwhile welcome joy and feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity. 
Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odors, dropping wine. 
Rigor now is gone to bed, 
And advice, with scrupulous head, 
Strict age and sour severity, 
With their grave saws in slumber lie. 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Imitate the starry quire; 
Who, in their nightly watching spheres, 
Lead in swift round the months and years, 
The sounds and seas with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move; 
And on the tawny sands and shelves, 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves.” 


If Milton was not himself a good dancer 
—and as to that point my memory is unstored 
with instance or authority—it will at least be 
conceded that he was an admirable reporter, 
with his heart in the business. To somewhat 
lessen the force of the objection that he puts the 
foregoing lines in a not very respectable mouth, 
on a not altogether reputable occasion, I ap- 
pend the following passage from the same 
poem, supposed to be spoken by the good 
spirit who had brought a lady and her two 
brothers through many perils, restoring them 
to their parents: 





*On this passage Tyrwhit makes the following judicious 
comment: ‘The school of Oxford seems to have been in much 
the same estimation for its dancing as that of Stratford for its 
French ”—alluding, of course, to what is said in the Prologue, 
of the French spoken by the Prioress : 

“And French she spoke, full fayre and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-bowe, 
For French of Paris was to hire 


” 


owe. 
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“Noble lord and lady bright, 
I have brought ye new delight; 
Here behold, so goodly grown, 
Three fair branches of your own. 
Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 
To triumph in victorious dance, 
O’er sensual folly and intemperance.” 


The lines on dancing—lines which themselves 
dance—in “ L’Allegro,” are too familiar; I dare 
not permit myself the enjoyment of quotation. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, one of the most 
finished gentlemen of his time otherwise, la- 
ments, in his autobiography, that he had never 
learned to dance, because that accomplishment 
“doth fashion the body, and gives one a good 
presence and address in all companies, since it 
disposeth the limbs to a kind of souplesse (as 
the French call it) and agility, insomuch as 
they seem to have the use of their legs, arms, 
and bodies more than many others who, stand- 
ing stiff and stark in their postures, seem as if 
they were taken in their joints, or had not the 
perfect use of their members.” Altogether, a 
very grave objection to dancing, in the opinion 
of those who discountenance it, and I take great 
credit for frankness in presenting his lordship’s 
indictment. 

In the following pertinent passage from Le- 
montey I do not remember the opinion he 
quotes from Locke, but his own is sufficiently 
to the point : 


“The dance is for young women what the chase is 
for young men: a protecting school of wisdom—a pre- 
servative of the growing passions. The celebrated 
Locke, who made virtue the sole end of education, ex- 
pressly recommends teaching children to dance as early 
as they are able to learn: Dancing carries within it- 
self an eminently cooling quality, and all over the world 
the tempests of the heart await, to break forth, the re- 
pose of the limbs.” 


In “The Traveller,” Goldsmith says: 


“Alike all ages; dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 
Has frisked beneath the burden of three score.” 


To the Prudes in all soberness—Is it likely, 
considering the stubborn conservatism of age, 
that these dames, well-seasoned in the habit, 
will leave it off directly, or the impenitent old 
grandsire abate one jot or tittle of his friskiness 


in the near future? Is it a reasonable hope? 
Is the outlook from the watch-towers of Philis- 
tia an encouraging one? 








X. 


THEY ALL DO IT. 


Fountains dance down to the river, 
Rivers to the ocean, 

Summer leaflets dance and quiver 
To the breeze’s motion. 

Nothing in the world is single— 
All things, by a simple rule, 

Nods and steps and graces mingle 
As at dancing-school. 


See, the shadows on the mountain 
Pirouette with one another ; 
See, the leaf upon the fountain 
Dances with its leaflet brother. 
See, the moonlight on the earth, 
Flecking forest, gleam and glance! 
What are all these dancings worth 
If I may not dance? . —A/fter Shelley. 


Dance? And why not? The dance is natural, 
it is innocent, wholesome, enjoyable. It has 
the sanction of Religion, Philosophy, Science. 
It is approved by the sacred writings of all ages 
and nations—of Judaism, Buddhism, Christian- 
ity, Islam; of Zoroaster and Confucius. Not 
an altar, from Jupiter to Jesus, around which 
the votaries have not danced with religious zeal 
and indubitable profit to mind and body. Fire- 
worshipers of Persia and Peru danced about 
the visible sign and manifestation of their deity. 
Dervises dance in frenzy, and the Shakers 
jump up and come down hard through excess 
of the Spirit. All the gods have danced with 
all the goddesses—round dances, too. The 
lively divinities created by the Greeks in their 
own image danced divinely, as became them. 
Old Thor stormed and thundered down the 
icy halls of the Scandinavian mythology to the 
music of runic rhymes, and the souls of slain 
heroes in Valhalla take to their toes in celebra- 
tion of their valorous deeds done in the body 
upon the bodies of their enemies. Angels 
dance before the Great White Throne to harps 
attuned by angel hands, and the Master of the 
Revels—who arranges the music of the spheres 
—looks approvingly on. Dancing is of divine 
institution. 

The elves and fairies “dance delicate meas- 
ures” in the light of the moon and stars. The 
troll dances his gruesome jig on lonely hills: 
the gnome executes his little pigeon-wing in 
the obscure subterrene by the glimmer of a dia~ 
mond. Nature’s untaught children dance in 
wood and glade, stimulated of leg by the sun- 
shine with which they are soaken topfull—the 
same quickening emanation that inspires. the 
growing tree and upheaves the hill. And, if I 
err not, there is sound Scripture for the belief 
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that these self-same eminences have capacity to 
skip forjoy. The peasant dances—a trifle clum- 
sily—at harvest feast when the grain is gar- 
nered. The stars in heaven dance visibly; the 
firefly dances in emulation of the stars. The 
sunshine dances on the waters. The humming- 
bird and the bee dance about the flowers, which 
dance to the breeze. The innocent lamb, type 
of the White Christ, dances on the green; and 
the matronly cow perpetrates an occasional 
stiff enormity when she fancies herself unob- 
served. All the sportive rollickings of all the 
animals, from the agile fawn to the unwieldy 
behemoth, are dances taught them by nature. 

I am not here making an argument for danc- 
ing; I only assert its goodness, confessing its 
abuse. We do not argue the wholesomeness 
of sunshine and ice-water; we assert it, admit- 
ting that sunstroke is mischievous, and that 
copious potations of freezing water will founder 
a superheated horse, and urge the hot blood— 
bursting the brain-vessels—to the head of an 
imprudent man similarly prepared, killing him, 
as is right. We do not build syllogisms to 


prove that grains and fruits of the earth are of 
God’s best bounty to man; we allow that bad 
whisky may—with difficulty—be distilled from 
rye to spoil the toper’s nose, and that hydrocy- 
anic acid can be got out of the bloomy peach. 


It were folly to prove that Science and Inven- 
tion are our very good friends, yet the sapper 
who has had the misfortune to be blown to rags 
by the mine he was preparing for his enemy 
will not deny that gunpowder has aptitudes of 
mischief; and from the point of view of a nig- 
ger ordered upon the safety-valve of a racing 
steamboat, the vapor of water is a thing accurst. 
Shall we condemn music because the lute 
makes “lascivious pleasing”? Or poetry be- 
cause some amorous bard tells in warm rhyme 
the story of the passions, and Mr. Swinburne 
has had the goodness to make vice offensive 
with his hymns in its praise? Or sculpture be- 
cause from the guiltless marble may be wrought 
a drunken Silenus or a lechering satyr? Paint- 
ing because the untamed fancies of the painter 
sometimes break tether and run riot on his can- 
vas? Because the orator may provoke the wild 
passions of the mob, shall there be no more 
public speaking?—no further acting because 
the actor may be pleased to saw the air, or the 
actress display her ultimate inch of leg? Shall 
we upset the pulpit because poor dear Mr. 
Tilton had a prettier wife than poor dear Mr. 
Beecher? The bench had its Jeffries, yet it is 
necessary that we have deliveries of judgment 
between ourselves and the litigious. The med- 
ical profession has nursed poisoners enough to 
have baned all the rats of christendom; but the 





resolute patient must still have his prescription 
—if he die for it. Shall we disband our armies 
because in the hand of an ambitious madman 
a field-marshal’s baton may brain a helpless 
State?—our navy because in ships pirates have 
“sailed the Spanish main”? Let us not com- 
mit the vulgarity of condemning the dance be- 
cause of its possibilities of perversion by the 
vicious and the profligate. Let us not utter us 
in hot bosh and baking nonsense, but cleave to 
reason and the sweet sense of things. 

Dancing never made a good girl bad, nor 
turned a wholesome young man to evil ways. 
“Opportunity!” simpers the tendinous virgin 
past the wall-flower of her youth. “Opportun- 
ity!” cackles the d/asé beau who has outlasted 
his legs and gone deaconing inachurch. “Op- 
portunity !” roars the brass-bound and copper- 
fastened hypocrite. “Opportunity!” protests 
that abominable book, Zhe Dance of Death, 
sedulously pointing it out in one hundred and 
fifty pages. 

Opportunity, indeed! There is opportunity 
in church and school-room, in social intercourse. 
There is opportunity in libraries, art - galleries, 
picnics, street-cars, Bible-classes, and at fairs 
and matinées. Opportunity — rare, delicious 
opportunity, not to be innocently ignored—in 
moonlight rambles by still streams. Opportu- 
nity, such as it is, behind the old gentleman’s 
turned back, and beneath the good mother’s 
spectacled nose. You shall sooner draw out 
leviathan with a hook, or bind Arcturus and his 
sons, than baffle the upthrust of opportunity’s 
hundred heads. Opportunity is a veritable Hy- 
dra, Argus, and Briareus rolled into one. He 
has a hundred heads to plan his poachings, a 
hundred eyes to spy the land, a hundred hands 
to set his snares and springes. In a country 
where young girls are habitually unattended in 
the street; where the function of chaperone is 
commonly, and, it should be added, intelligent- 
ly, performed by some capable young male; 
where the young women receive evening calls 
from the young men, concerning whose pres- 
ence in the parlor mamma in the nursery and 
papa at the “office”—poor, overworked papa !— 
give themselves precious little trouble —this 
prate of ball-room opportunity is singularly 
and engagingly idiotic. The worthy people who 
hold such language may justly boast themselves 
superior to reason and impregnable to light. 
The only effective reply to these creatures 
would be a kicking; the well- meant objec- — 
tions of another class merit the refutation of 
distinct characterization. It is the old talk of 
devotees about sin, of topers concerning water, 
temperance men of gin, and, albeit it is neither 
wise nor witty, it is becoming in us at whom 
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they rail to deal mercifully with them. In some 
otherwise estimable souls one of these harmless 
brain-cracks may be a right lovable trait of 
character. 

Issues of a social import as great as a raid 
against dancing have been raised ere now. 
Will the coming man smoke? Will the com- 
ing man drink wine? These tremendous and 
imperative problems only recently agitated 
some of the “thoughtful minds” in our midst. 
By degrees they lost their preéminence; they 
were seen to be in process of solution without 
social cataclysm; they have, in a manner, been 
referred for disposal to the coming man him- 
self: that is to say, they have been dropped, 
and are to-day as dead as Julius Cesar. The 
present hour has, in its turn, produced its own 
awful problem: Will the coming woman waltz? 

As a question of mere fact the answer is pat- 
ent: She will. Dancing is good for her, and 
she likes it; and so she is going to waltz. But 
the question may rather be put—to borrow 
phraseology current among her critics: Had 
she oughter?—from a moral point of view, now. 
From a moral point of view, then, let us seek 
from analogy some light on the question of 
what, from its actual, practical bearings, may 
be dignified by the name Conundrum. 

Ought a man not to smoke?—from a moral 
point of view. The economical view-point, the 
view-point of convenience, and all the rest of 
them, are not now in question ; the simple ques- 
tion is: Is itimmoral to smoke? And again— 
still from the moral point of view: Is it im- 
moral to drink wine? Is it immoral to play at 
cards? To visit theatres? (In Boston you go to 
some 


‘“harmless ‘Museum,’ 
Where folks who like plays may religiously see ‘em.”) 


Finally, then—and always from the same ele- 
vated view-point : Is it immoral to waltz? 

The suggestions here started will not be fur- 
ther pursued in this place. It is quite pertinent 
now to note that we do smoke because we enjoy 
it; and do drink wine because we like it; and 
do waltz because we both like and enjoy it, and 
have the added consciousness that it is a duty 
I am sorry for a fellow-creature—male—who 
knows not the comfort of a cigar; sorry and 
concerned for him who is innocent of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil that lurk respectively in 
Chambertin and cheap “claret.” Nor is my 
compassion altogether free from a sense of su- 
periority to the object of it—superiority un- 
tainted, howbeit, by truculence. I perceive that 
life has been bestowed upon him for purposes 
inscrutable to me, though dimly hinting its own 
justification as a warning or awful example. 





So, too, of the men and women—“ beings erect, 
and walking upon two (uneducated) legs”— 
whose unsophisticated toes have never, inspired 
by the rosy, threaded the labyrinth of the mazy 
ere courting the kindly offices of the balmy. It 
is only human to grieve for them, poor things! 

But if their throbbing bunions, encased in 
clumsy high-lows, be obtruded to trip us in our 
dance, shall we not stamp on them? Yea, verily, 
while we have a heel to crunch with and a leg 
to grind it home. 


XI. 


LUST, QUOTH’A! 


You have danced? Good. You have waltzed? 
Better. You have felt the hot blood bound 
through your veins, as your beautiful partner, 
compliant to the lightest pressure of your finger- 
tips, her breath responsive, matched her every 
motion with yours? Best of all; for you have 
served in the temple—you are of the priesthood 
of manhood. You cannot misunderstand, you 
will not deliver false oracle. 

Do you remember your first waltz with the 
lovely woman whom you had longed like a man 
but feared like a boy to touch—even so much 
as the hem of her garment? Can you recall 
the time, place, and circumstance? Has not 
the very first bar of the music that whirled 
you away been singing itself in your memory 
ever since? Do you recall the face you then 
looked into, the eyes that seemed deeper than 
a mountain tarn, the figure that you clasped, 
the beating of the heart, the warm breath that 
mingled with your own? Can you faintly, as in 
a dream—d/asé old dancer that you are—invoke 
a reminiscence of the delirium that stormed 
your soul, expelling the dull demon in posses- 
sion? Was it lust, as the Prudes aver—the 
poor dear Prudes, with the feel of the cold 
wall familiar to the leathery backs of them? 

It was the gratification—the decent, honora- 
ble, legal gratification—of the passion for 
rhythm; the unconditional surrender to the su- 
preme law of periodicity, under conditions of 
exact observance by all external things. The 
notes of the music repeat and supplement each 
other; the lights burn with answering flame 
at sequent distances; the walls, the windows, 
doors, mouldings, frescoes, iterate their lines, 
their levels, and panels, interminable of combi- 
nation and similarity; the inlaid floor matches 
its angles, multiplies its figures, does over again 
at this point what it did at that; the groups of 
dancers deploy in couples, aggregate in groups, 
and again deploy, evoking endless resemblances. 
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And all this rhythm and :ecurrence, borne in 
upon the brain— itself rhythmic — through in- 
termittent senses, is converted into motion, and 
the mind, yielding utterly to its environment, 
knows the happiness of faith, the ecstasy of 
compliance, the rapture of congruity. And 
this the dull dunces—the eyeless, earless, brain- 
less and bloodless callosities of cavil— are 
pleased to call lust ! 


O ye, who teach the ingenuous youth of nations 
The Boston Dip, the German, and the Glide, 
I pray you guard them upon all occasions 
From contact of the palpitating side; 
Requiring that their virtuous gyrations 
Shall interpose a space a furlong wide 
Between the partners, lest their thoughts grow lewd— 
So shall we satisfy the exacting Prude. 


XII. 
THE MUSE TO THE RESCUE. 


’Tis a fair scene, that ball-room with its light 
Shed upon gems, and robes, and faces bright. 
*Tis a fair scene, and beauty must be good 
Despite the whispers of yon painted Prude, 

Who lisps and patters many a ‘‘ Dreadful!” ‘‘ Hush!” 
And veils, with ready fan, the rouge-fixed blush, 
Pouring malignant scandal in the ear 

Lent freely by her gouty cavalier. 

They sit and watch, these two, they do not dance— 
Malice suggests that they have not the chance; 
But they possess sharp tongues and sharper eyes, 
And so are competent to criticise. 

Draw near and listen, for the dame begins 

A rapid catalogue of ball-room sins. 

Drawing her scarf across her scrawny breast, 

She wonders ‘‘Women can go so undressed!” 

Her foot, that envies her companion’s crutch, 

She hides—‘‘ How can they show their feet so much !” 
Remarking, as she drops her rheumy eyes: 
‘*Glances so free are anything but wise.” 

Ah, madam, there are faults that envy seeks, 
And some might fancy ’tis your malice speaks. 
Pray heaven you hide not other, graver faults 
Than lissome motion in the graceful waltz— 

The ‘‘poetry of motion” set to tune, 
And harmless most wherein you most impugn. 

So, we will dance, and harmlessly; your sneer 
Shows that your breast holds all the evil here; 
For foul must be the mind that can discern 
Embryo bawdry in a graceful turn. 

Eyes that condemn the waltz must find, no doubt, 
The wrong within they think they see without; 
For if you see pollution in the dance, 

Just construe Honi soit gui mal y pense. 

You argue that were dancing no disgrace 

We'd dance at all times and in every place; 

But since the liberty is not allowed 

Save when excused by music and a crowd, 
Whene’er the chance arises we break loose, 

And waltzing serves as lechery’s excuse. 

What downright folly !—half the things we do 
Have their appointed place and moment too; 





Because we eat at stated place and time, 

Is a good dinner to be called a crime? 

Some more of this cheap logic you advance: 
‘*Evil loves darkness—’tis by night you dance,” 
Regarding this, I humbly would submit 

Before we dance the gas is mostly lit; 

And for the fact of night—it may be said 

It is at night most people go to bed. 

Enough of this; if dancing lead to shame, 
’Tis not the waltz, the waltzer is to blame; 
And if a maid be over warm and bold, 

She'll walk, not waltz, beyond discretion’s fold. 
A few old Puritans and maiden aunts 

Who have forgot, or ne’er knew how, to dance, 
Raise claw-like hands and artificial brows 

To deprecate the license it allows. 

Well, let them chew the tender morsel up, 
Distill their venom in young Pleasure’s cup, 
Mumble sweet scandal in their toothless chops— 
Their teeth will grow again ere dancing stops. 
They may talk down the virtue of a girl— 
There is an acid that can eat a pearl; 

May e’en convince themselves beyond dispute 
That, for she dances, she’s a prostitute; 

May push their malice further still than this, 
And drive her to be what they say she is. 

Yes, madam, evil tongue and evil thought 
Exert more baneful power than they ought. 
You may, by lying, make a maiden’s eyes 
Look through the glass of your impurities, 
Seeing the image that they once thought bright 
Fouled by your slime and blackened to the sight. 
But, mark my words, ye Pharisees and Prudes, 
Whose presence soils wherever it intrudes: 

For all your efforts dancing will endure, 

And to the pure all things will still be pure. 
Experience shows your vile forebodings false— 
The public verdict justifies the waltz. 


XIII. 
OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ LEGS. 


Oh, will you—won’t you—will you—won't you 
Come unto the dance? 


It is depressing to realize how little most of 
us know of the dancing of our ancestors. I 
would give value to behold the execution of a 
coranto and inspect the steps of a cinque-pace, 
having assurance that the performances assum- 
ing these names were veritably identical with 


their memorable originals. We possess the 
means of verifying somewhat as to the nature 
of the minuet; but after what fashion did our 
revered grandfather do his rigadoon and his 
gavot? What manner of thing was that pirouet 
in the deft execution of which he felt an honest 
exultation? And what were the steps of his 
contra (or country) and Cossack dances? What 
tune was that—“‘The Devil amongst the Fid- 
dlers”—for which he clamored, to inspire his 
feats of leg? 
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In our fathers’ time we read: 


“JT wore my blue coat and brass buttons, very high in 
the neck, short in the waist and sleeves, nankeen trousers 
and white silk stockings, and a white waistcoat. I per- 
formed all the steps accurately and with great agility.” 


Which, it appears, gained the attention of the 
company. And it well might, for the year was 
1830, and the mode of performing the cotillon 
of the period was undergoing the metamorpho- 
sis of which the perfect development has been 
familiar to ourselves. In its next stage the 
male celebrant is represented to us as “hop- 
ping about with a face expressive of intense so- 
lemnity, dancing as if a quadrille’—mark the 
newer word—“were not a thing to be laughed 
at, but a severe trial to the feelings.” There is 
a smack of ancient history about this, too; it 
lurks in the word “hopping.” In the perfected 
development of this dance as known to our- 
selves, no stress of caricature would describe 
the movement as a hopping. But our grand- 
father not only hopped—he did more. He 
sprang from the floor and quivered. In mid- 
air he crossed his feet two, and even three, 
times before alighting. And our budding grand- 
mother beheld, and experienced flutterings of 
the bosom at his manly achievements. Some 
memory of these feats survived in the perform- 
ances of the male ballet-dancers—a breed now 
happily extinct. A fine old lady—she lives, 
aged eighty-two—showed me once the exercise 
of “setting to your partner,” performed in her 
youth; and truly it was right marvelous. She 
literally bounced hither and thither, effecting a 
twisting in and out of the feet, a patting and a 
flickering of the toes incredibly intricate. For 
the celebration of these rites her partner would 
array himself in morocco pumps with cunningly 
contrived buckles of silver, silk stockings, sal- 
mon-colored silk breeches tied with abundance 
of riband, exuberant frills, or “chitterlings,” 
which puffed out at the neck and bosom not 
unlike the wattles of a he-turkey; and under 
his arms—as the fowl roasted might have car- 
ried its gizzard—our grandfather pressed the 
flattened simulacrum of a cocked hat. At this 
interval of time charity requires us to drop over 
the lady’s own costume a veil that, tried by our 
canons of propriety, it sadly needed. She was 
young and thoughtless, the good grandmother ; 
She was conscious of the possession of charms 
and concealed them not. 

To the setting of these costumes, manners, 
and practices, there was imported from Ger- 
many a dance called Waltz, which, as I con- 
ceive, was the first of our “round” dances. It 
was welcomed by most people who could dance, 
and by some superior souls who could not. 





Among the latter, the late Lord Byron—whose 
participation in the dance was barred by an un- 
happy physical disability—addressed the new- 
comer in characteristic verse. Someof the lines 
in this ingenious nobleman’s apostrophe are not 
altogether intelligible, when applied to any 
dance that we know by the name of waltz. For 
example: 


‘* Pleased round the chalky floor, how well they trip, 
One hand* reposing on the royal hip, 
The other to the shoulder no less royal 
Ascending with affection truly loyal.” 


These lines imply an attitude unknown to 
contemporary waltzers, but the description in- 
volves no poetic license. Our dear grand- 
mothers (giddy, giddy girls!) did their waltz 
that way. Let me quote: 


‘* The lady takes the gentleman round the neck with 
one arm, resting against his shoulder. During the mo- 
tion, the dancers are continually changing their relative 
situations: now the gentleman brings his arm about the 
lady's neck, and the lady takes him round the waist.” 


At another point, the lady may “lean gently 
on his shoulder,” their arms (as it appears) “en- 
twining.” This observation is by an eye-wit- 
ness, whose observation is taken, not at the 
rather debauched court of the Prince Regent, 
but at the simple republican assemblies of New 
York. The observer is the gentle Irving, writ- 
ing in 1807. Occasional noteworthy experi- 
ences they must have had—those modest, 
blooming grandmothers—for, it is to be borne 
in mind, tipsiness was rather usual with danc- 
ing gentlemen in the fine old days of Port and 
Madeira; and the blithe, white-armed grand- 
mothers themselves did sip their punch, to a 
man. However, we may forbear criticism. We, 
at least, owe nothing but reverent gratitude toa 
generation from which we derive life, waltzing, 
and the memory of Madeira. Even when read, 
as it needs should be, in the light of the above 
prose description of the dance to which it was 
addressed, Lord Byron’s welcome to the waltz 
will be recognized as one more illustration of 
a set of hoary and moss-grown truths: 


‘‘As parlor-soldiers, graced with fancy-scars, 
Rehearse their bravery in imagined wars ; 
As paupers, gathered in congenial flocks, 
Babble of banks, insurances, and stocks ; 
As each is oft’nest eloquent of what 
He hates or covets, but possesses not; 

As cowards talk of pluck; misers of waste; 
Scoundrels of honor; country clowns of taste ; 
Ladies of logic; devotees of sin; 

Topers of water; temperance men of gin”— 


My Lord Byron sang of waltzing. Let us 
forgive and—remembering his poor foot—pity 





*J.e., one of the lady’s hands. 
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him. Yet the opinions of famous people pos- 
sess an interest that is akin, in the minds of 
many plain folk, to weight. Let us, then, in- 
cline an ear to another: “Laura was fond of 
waltzing, as every brisk and innocent young 
girl should be,” wrote he than who none has 
written more nobly in our time—he who “could 
appreciate good women and describe them; 
and draw them more truly than any novelist in 
the language, except Miss Austen.” The same 
sentiment with reference to dancing appears in 
many places in his immortal pages. In his 
younger days as attaché of legation in Germany, 
Mr. Thackeray became a practiced waltzer. As 
a censor he thus possesses over Lord Byron 
whatever advantage may accrue from knowl- 
edge of the subject whereof he wrote. 

We are happily not called upon to institute 
a comparison of character between the two dis- 
tinguished moralists, though the same, drawn 
masterly, might not be devoid of entertainment 
and instruction. But two or three other points 
of distinction should be kept in mind as having 
sensible relation to the question of competency 
to bear witness. Byron wrote of the women of 
a corrupted court; Thackeray of the women of 
that society indicated by the phrase “People 
whom one meets”—and meets mow. Byron 
wrote of an obsolete dance, described by Irving 


in terms of decided strength; Thackeray wrote 


of our own waltz. In turning a brilliant and 
witty copy of verses it is unlikely that any care 
as to their truthfulness disturbed the glassy co- 
piousness of the Byronic utterance; this child 
of nature did never consider too curiously of 
justice, moderation, and such inventions of the 
schools. The key-note of all the other wrote is 
given by his faithful pen when it avers that it 
never “signed the page that registered a lie.” 
Byron was a “gentleman of wit and pleasure 





about town”; Thackeray the father of daugh- 
ters. However, all this is perhaps little to the 
purpose. We owe no trifling debt to Lord By- 
ron for his sparkling and spirited lines, and by 
no good dancer would they be “willingly let 
die.” Poetry, music, dancing—they are one art, 
The muses are sisters, yet they do not quarrel, 
Of a truth, even as was Laura, so every brisk 
and innocent young girl should be. And it is 
safe to predict that she will be. If she would 
enjoy the advantage of belonging to Our Set 
she must be. 

Divers non-dancing persons are known. to 
entertain the notion that the “round” dances 
are hurtful to the morals. It were too much to 
say that all who are detected in this belief are 
“nice” within the definition—“ Nice people are 
people of nasty thoughts.” As a rule, the ideas 
of the folk who cherish a prejudice against 
dancing are crude rather than unclean —the 
outcome much more of ignorance than salacity. 
Of course there are exceptions. In my great 
work on The Prude all will be attended to with 
due discrimination in apportionment of censure. 
At present the spirit of the dance makes merry 
with my pen, for, from yonder “stately pleasure- 
dome” (decreed by one Kubla Khan, formerly 
of Virginia City), the strains of the Blue Dan- 
ube float out upon the night. Avaunt, miscre- 
ants! lest we chase ye with flying feet and 
do our little dance upon your unwholesome car- 
casses. Already the toes of our partners be- 
gin to twiddle beneath their petticoats. Come, 
then, Stoopid—can’t you move? No!—they 
change it to a galop—and eke the good old 
Sturm. Firm and steady, now, fair partner 
mine, whiles we run that godemouche down and 
trample him miserably. There: light and softly 
again—the servants will remove the remains. 

And hark! that witching strain once more: 


BASHI BAZOUK. 





ee 


ONE-POEM POETS. 


ONE-POEM POETS. 


A remark of Horace Walpole (that most 
acute judge of the niceties of literature) is set 
down in the “Walpoliana” on this very topic, 
and which, indeed, has suggested the following 
illustrations of his criticism. He speaks of 
writers who, like certain plants, flower but 
once—whose poetic genius bloomed early, for a 
single time, and never again put forth a bud. 
These writers in poetry resemble One-Speech 
Hamilton in oratory, and ever remain a source 
of literary curiosity—a problem not to be read- 
ily solved on ordinary premises. It is one of 
the most curious of literary curiosities, and yet 
we do not remember that the elder D’Israeli 
has devoted a paper to the subject, nor even 
made any reference to it—an omission quite 
unaccountable, as it naturally fell within the 
province of his writings. ‘ 

A beautiful anthology might be collected 
from the writings of poets who have exhausted 
themselves, as it were in a single effort—caught 
but a single glance of the divinity, but once felt 
“the god.” In a supplement to this exquisite 
bouquet, richer than that of Coppée, Longfellow, 
or Bryant, though they came quite near the 
ideal we speak of, might be included the few 
fine short poems of those who have written long 
works of mediocre, or perhaps even doubtful 
standing. A few delicate morceaux of Southey 
will be preserved by an affectionate race of 
readers; but even their benevolence could not 
prevent the utter oblivion of his unwieldy epical 
attempts. Even Gay, who wrote well always, 
has been immortalized by his “Ballads” and 
“Fables” rather than by his “Trivia.” 

Another class still—beside the writers of one 
or more choice short poems, and the writers of 
long and dull insipid productions—is that of 
the great writers who have written much, and 
of whose works, even when equally fine, the 
shortest are best known, merely because they 
are brief. Thus, Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast” 
is known to many from being met with in many 
of the ordinary selections and elegant extracts, 
while his no less admirable romantic tales from 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, his delightful “Fables,” 
“Epistles to Oldham and Congreve, and Knel- 
ler” (on which Pope could only refine), “Secu- 
lar Masque,” and his vigorous political satires, 
are comparatively unknown. Thousands have 
read,‘or sung, or heard sung, “Young Lochin- 
var,” for hundreds who have read “ Marmion.” 


‘ing comparable to this masterpiece. 





And Moore is the poet of the parlor for the 
“Melodies” he has written, while his “Lalla 
Rookh,” like Byron’s “Childe Harold,” is read 
as a critical duty or study, and by way of task. 

According to a classification like the above, 
these certain verse-makers would rank very 
high among the minor oets, whose standing is 
low among the master dards. As to the phil- 
osophy of the matter, we confess it inexplicable. 
Why should one who has once succeeded not 
do equally well again? Many causes may be 
assigned, yet not one of them carry sufficient 
weight to settle the question definitely. The 
various reasons are sufficiently plausible, yet 
may be easily set aside, on further reflection. 
“Sheer indolence,” cries one. “Timidity,” ex- 
claims another. “Want of leisure,” reasons a 
third. “Rather, want of power,” adds a fourth. 
“Perhaps, all of these,” liberally concludes a 
fifth. Some persons seem to regard these writ- 
ers—as some snuffy old dogmatist called Gold- 
smith—as inspired idiots, who have by chance 
hit upon a new thought or view, which they 
lack skill and training to follow up—as deli- 
cious harmonies may float into the mind of one 
who is ignorant of the science of sweet sounds : 


‘Lingering and wandering on, as loth to die, 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


In truth, the fact is as wonderful as that 
would be (of which we are ignorant, if it has 
ever happened) of a painter who had finished 
but one good picture in the course of his life; 
who had caught, for a single time, the cordial 
and kindly aspect of nature; who, once only, 
had gained power to interpret the soul speaking 
in the face. Who ever heard, or read of, or 
saw, the single celebrated production of a 
sculptor, or musical composer, or architect, who 
had anything of a desirable reputation? We 
do not speak of the clever things done by in- 
genious amateurs, but of single works— not 
plays, as Ben Jonson used to distinguish—exe- 
cuted by professional artists. 

Yet as matters of literary and personal his- 
tory, that was really the case of the authors of 
the “Burial of Sir John Moore” and the “Ode 
to the Cuckoo.” Wolfe wrote two or three 
other fine things in verse and prose, yet noth- 
Logan is 
known only by the ode we refer to. “The 
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Braes of Yarrow” enshrine the memory of Ham- 
ilton of Bangour, and have led greater bards to 
the scene to offer up their tributes, still inferior 
to the first. Why is this all we have of these 
delicate poets? With such fancy, such feeling, 
a taste so refined, a versification so graceful, 
how happens it we hear no more strains of these 
nightingales of a night? Not wholly so besot- 
ted as to be careless of fame—rather so far 
from that, as in the case of Wolfe, to be sensi- 
tively alive to generous praise and to noble 
action; and as to Logan, we believe he, too, 
was a clergyman, a retired scholar, and man of 
pure taste. Both were (if we recollect aright) 
invalids, constitutionally feeble, and hence in- 
capable of long flights of fancy or close study. 
They had leisure. Poetic impulses could not 
have been wanting, for subjects and occasions 
never wholly fail the muse. The admiration of 
friends, we may conclude, was theirs. A single 
obstacle only remains, and that furnishes, prob- 
ably, the occasion or reason of their silence—a 
fastidious taste, like Gray’s, or like Campbell’s 
—who was said to be frightened by the shadow 
of his fame—that could not be satisfied with 
anything short of perfection, which it failed to 
realize. Genuine modesty and a sensitive tem- 
perament were leading traits, we presume, of 
the writers. These held their hands and re- 
strained the otherwise willing pen. 

The same reasons will not seem to excuse 
the ‘short poems of Raleigh and Walter, who 
feared no critical tribunals; whose minds were 
braced by manly action; who united all char- 
acters, and talents, and accomplishments; who, 
with learning and—at some period—leisure, and 
fancy, and power, have left a very few and very 
brief copies of verse, worthy of being printed in 
letters of gold. They were not men like their 
later brother bards, to entertain a feeling of de- 
spair at ever again equalling the fine things 
they had accomplished early in life. And yet 
what is finer than this: 


‘*How happy is he born or taught 
That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill!” 


Or this: 


‘Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne'er so witty; 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity.” 


In them, therefore, it is but fair to suppose that 
the poetic bore a slight proportion to the polit- 
ical, scholastic, and business characters which 
rendered them famous. 





The minds of men change, their aims vary 
at different epochs. They entertain different 
views of life, of action, of ambition. Many 
youthful tastes—the accompaniment of animal 
spirits rather than the fruit of settled inclina- 
tion—vanish as men grow older. How many 
young poets have settled down into middle. 
aged prose men; how many airy romancers 
become converted into “disturbers of human 
quiet,” as Johnston calls the critics. Religion, 
in some instances, teaches (falsely, we con- 
ceive) the sin of all but devotional strains; un- 
questionably, when pure and noble, the highest 
kind of verse, but not the only allowable form. 
In this case, too, where piety is perverted, the 
praises of men appear so worthless and unsatis- 
factory, that the bard relinquishes the exercise 
of his divine gift—in a wrong spirit—before 
men, that he may offer up his praises, pure and 
unalloyed, to the great All-Father, the giver of 
the glorious gift itself—witness Toplady’s “Rock 
of Ages,” among other instances, which Glad- 
stone has bequeathed to time by rendering 
into Latin: 


‘‘Jesu, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra tuum latus, 
Tu per lympham profiuentem, 
Tu per sanguinem tempentem 
In peccata mi redunda 
Tolle culpam sordes munda,” etc. 


Various pursuits, too, warp the imagination 
from poetical flights, and confine the studies 
that arise from fancy and taste to a narrow cir- 
cle, if not consign them over to “dumb forget- 
fulness a prey.” Three great lawyers have been 
made out of tolerable poets, who might have 
ranked among the first of the third rank—the 
Dit Minores of our idolatry: Blackstone, Sir 
William Jones, and Lord Thurlow. The judge's 
ermine and the bishop’s mitre oblige the hold- 
ers and recipients of these dignities to hide 
sometimes a rare and peculiar talent. But 
some bishops have been wits, as Earle and 
Corbet ; though too frequently the office stulti- 
fies the head while it hardens the heart. We 
have heard and known of many capital story- 
tellers and mimics converted into dignified 
judges. 

Without any further attempt at unraveling 
the causes of this literary phenomenon, we will 
at once bring together the following notices of 
writers of the kind we have undertaken to de- 
scribe, without pretending (from the nature of 
the case an almost impossible thing) to produce 
all who deserve mention. On the contrary, we 
can promise to quote only a few, as we write 
largely from memory, and without ready means 
of extending our list. 
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To commence with two court-poets of the 
age of Charles II., when “the mob of gentle- 
then who write with ease” first appeared. Den- 
ham, the fashionable poet of the day, now ranks 
as such in the collections mainly on the strength 
of his “Cooper’s Hill”: 


“Qh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” 


Dorset, one of the most delightful and ac- 
complished characters of that court of wits and 
gallants, is best known in poetical history by 
his ballads, said to have been written at sea, 
during the first Dutch War, 1665, the night be- 
fore the engagement. He has penned some 
delightful songs; but his poetical claims rest 
chiefly on the ballad. Pomfret’s “Choice” 
stands quite alone—the single popular poem 
of its author—an agreeable, pleasant piece of 
versification, presenting the ideal of a quiet, 
comfortable, retired literary life. Swift’s ver- 
sion of Horace’s lines is more Horatiany but 
less English. Cowley and Morris, who both 
translated the philosophic pictures of Seneca— 
of a similar strain—are more philosophic and 
lofty, but they do not approach so closely the 
more equal current of daily life. Leigh Hunt 
has praised Pomfret, and somewhere, we think, 
directly imitated “Choice”—adding to the verse 
a grace of his own. Dr. Johnson passed upon 
him no more than a just eulogium. To the 
masculine moralist and the agreeable essayist 
we bow in deference to their united judgment. 

John Phillips is famous for his celebrated 
burlesque of Milton—the “Splendid Shilling”: 


“My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts, 
By time subdued (what will not time subdue!) 
A horrid chasm disclosed.” 


But we can recollect no other poem of his of 


equal merit. Parnell’s “Hermit” is his che/- 
@euvre. Many who know him as a poet know 
nothing of his verses to his wife, and one or two 
other short pieces almost equally fine. Blair’s 
“ Grave”— 


‘*Dread thing ! 
Men shiver when thou'rt named; Nature, appall’d, 
Shakes off her wonted firmness "— 


Has made him immortal. Green’s “ Spleen,” 
and Dyer’s “Grangor Hill”—poems excellent in 
their different styles of manly’ satire and pic- 
turesque description—are, we believe, the only 
works of these authors that have escaped ob- 
livion. As writers of one poem, we may, by 
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a forced construction, “compel to come in” cer- 
tain of the old dramatists, and though they do 
not properly rank under this head, we may be 
glad to eke out our list by such delights of the 
muses as the noble “Dirge,” in Webster’s terri- 
ble tragedy, Shirley’s fine stanzas and scat- 
tered songs, “fancies,” and good-nights, that 
occur in the rare old comedies and tragedies: 
from “Gammer Gurton’s Needle”—tlrat can 
boast the first and one of the best drinking 
songs in the language —down to, and half 
through, the age of Elizabeth, the age of Mar- 
lowe and his contemporaries—just previous to 
the golden era of the Shakspearean drama. 

Many of the minor poets, whether gay or re- 
ligious, of the seventeenth century, have left 
sparkling gems—such as the delicate flowers 
that blossom in the poetic gardens of Carew, 
Herrick, Vaughn, Lovelace, etc. Certain of the 
noble old prose writers, to be ranked by the 
production of one fine poem — if by no other 
claim, by title of courtesy—among poets, ought 
not to be omitted: as Bunyan, in the pithy, 
sententious lines prefixed to his “Pilgrim;” 
Burton’s versified abstract of his rare “Anat- 
omy,” and Walton’s “Angler’s Wish.” These 
are'“rarely delicate,” as Walton says of Mor- 
land and Raleigh’s delicious verses; “better 
than the strong lines now in vogue in this criti- 
cal age.” In one department of verse—that of 
Hymns and the versified Psalms of David — 
some writers are classic, from having produced 
one or two admirable pieces of the kind. In 
this class came Addison, Pope, Young, Cowper, 
Heber, Watton, Watts, Toplady, e¢ a/iz. 

Many writers, of very considerable preten- 
sions, have succeeded in one long poem, but are 
not generally known by any second production 
of equal value. Ofthis class the best instances 
are Young, in his “Night Thoughts”—hard 
reading, except in detached passages; Aken- 
side’s “Pleasures of Imagination” (with all 
his pomp of philosophic speculation and elabo- 
rate fancy, very heavy, for these very reasons); 
Churchill, whose local and temporary satires are 
forgotten, and give place to his “Rosciad” :— 


‘‘He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone”— 
Line 322; and 


‘*But spite of all the criticising elves, 
Those who would make us feel, must feel themselves” — 


Line 861—which is a monument of his acute- 
ness and happy satire—a gallery of theatrical 
portraits hit off with the justness and vivacity 
of Pope, and forming a capital supplement to 
Colley Cibber’s collection, or Dr. Doran’s “An- 
nals ;” Allan Ramsay’s “Gentle Shepherd,” that 
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arcadian pastoral; and that sweetest of the 
songs of parting and absence—“ Lochaber No 
More”: 


‘*Though hurricane rise, and rise every wind, 
They'll ne'er make a tempest like that in my mind; 
Though loudest of thunders on louder wave roar— 
There's nothing like leaving my love on the shore ; 
To leave thee behind me my heart is sair pained; 
By ease that’s inglorious no fame can be gained ; 
And beauty and love's the reward of the brave, 
And I mean to deserve it before I can crave.” 


Among general readers the “Hudibras” of 
Butler is eagerly perused by all who delight 
in the version of sense, wit, and learning, all 
devoted to the cause and end of wholesome 
satire; yet the other sharp satires of the same 
writer are virtually unknown. And the ‘‘Sea- 
sons” of Thompson—by no means his best 
poem—is universally read, while very few ever 
think of glancing at the delightful “Castle of 
Indolence,” of which he was both creator and 
master. Then, again, certain fine poems are 
continually quoted, not as the sole effects, but 
as the masterpieces of their authors, quite to 
the exclusion of any other works of theirs; the 
selection, for instance, of such fine poems as 
the “Ode to the Passions,” and the “Elegy ina 
Country Church-yard” in works on elocution, 
with which every schoolboy is familiar, has 
thrown other fine pieces, by the same authors, 
comparatively into the shade. 

A delicate volume might be made up of one 
each of the English and American poets of this 





century. In English poetical literature there 
could be included something of Mrs. Southey, 
of Noel, of Darley, Montgomery, Tennyson, 
Morris, Swinburne, the Brownings, George 
Eliot, etc. Our American Parnassus entertains 
many occupants who can prefer but a single 
claim or two for possession. Tom Paine wrote 
some clever lines called the “Castle in the Air,” 
with some stinging satire in it, and previous to 
that, and much better, the spirited “Indian Bur- 
ial Ground,” which Longfellow afterward re- 
covered, and whence Campbell borrowed a line 
or two—a common trick with him. But our best 
fugitive poetry has been writen by prose writers: 
“Alaric,” by Everett; “Man Wants but Little,” 
by Adams; “The Great Bell Roland,” by Til- 
ton; “Plain Language by Truthful James,” by 
Harte, etc. We often ask ourselves this ques- 
tion with regard to many authors—can no 
printed book or magazine show us more of 
their works? Very many of them, in common 
with the reading public, we expect to remain 
in entire ignorance of. When we think of the 
long poems with which the world has been del- 
uged for years past, and recollect how many 
exquisite brief poems are lost merely because 
of their brevity, as a jewel is lost in a pile of 
common stones, we wish that a critical police, 
consisting of one judge of fine taste, two of 
good judgment, and three sharp critical schol- 
ars, might be continually kept up, to impound 
all stray poetical cattle, and perhaps advertise 
where they may be found. 
EDWARD BELCHER. 





* CLOUDED 


“Diamonds are vulgar,” said Sylvia, senten- 
tiously. 

Remus laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 
He always says it is useless to contradict Syl- 
via. She has just so much wisdom mixed up 
with her paradoxes and whimsies as makes it 


impossible to do anything but laugh. I was 
discreetly silent, but I thought of a certain gen- 
tleman, who looked upon this careless young 
person with admiring eyes, and who could give 
her diamonds galore, if she would take them. 
It is almost impossible to put to death the 
match-making demon who lives in every wo- 
man’s brain. , Down in my heart of hearts I 
knew that Sylvia was happier in her indepen- 
dent poverty than she would be as the wife of 
stolid Mr. Berwick, and yet my imagination 
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took fire when I thought of her as the possible 
mistress of Mr. Berwick’s handsome house. 
Sylvia would look so grand in rustling silks, in 
sombre velvet, in laces and—diamonds. She 
was stately enough in her every-day dresses and 
home-trimmed hats, but she seemed to gather 
up, to absorb the best part of the luxuries which 
only adorned other people, and then it went out 
from her again in some iridescent fashion of 
her own. 

But Sylvia was far enough from falling in 
love with Mr. Berwick, and a marriage @ /a mode 
was not in her category of marriages at all, if 
one could believe in her flings at that popular 
institution. If she had fancied that any of 
these dark thoughts were flitting through my 
mind, she would have cut them very short; as 





it was, I flushed guiltily when I -woke from 
my foolish day-dream, and found her staring 
at me. 

“You know that you are thinking sour 
grapes!” she said, abruptly. “ But only wait till 
[am rich, andsee. I will take the price of the 
diamonds I don’t wear, and send all my poor 
friends a traveling; I’ll build a hospital for sick 
horses and dogs; I'll start free libraries in these 
little God-forsaken towns, where the people 
only die of exnui or whisky. I'll “4 

“A set of diamonds won’t do all that,” inter- 
rupted Remus, ruthlessly ; and I chimed in with 
“What will your husband say to all this?” 

“My w-h-a-t?” and Sylvia’s jaw fell, and her 
eyeballs rolled in the most helpless manner. 

I was provoked at her ludicrous affectation, 
and yet I could not help laughing. 

“Your husband.” 

“J_-] haven’t any,” stammered Sylvia, look- 
ing over her shoulder with the “hold me, I’m so 
frightened” air of “Trabb’s boy,,——“A hus- 
band—who is he?” 

“Mr. Berwick !” 

James stood at the door with this solemn an- 
nouncement, and the owner of the name di- 
rectly behind him. 

I looked at Sylvia to see how she would re- 
ceive such @ Zrofos answer to her question, and 
was gratified to find her blushing like any 
school-girl; but she regained her self-posses- 
sion in an instant, and went forward to meet 
our guest with a trifle more Aazteur than usual. 
Then, immediately after—as if she wanted to 
atone for her injustice—she sparkled and flashed 
out into one of her gayest moods, and Mr. Ber- 
wick’s little, dull, gray eyes almost caught some 
of the sparkle as he sat and looked at her. 

Be sure, he did not let her do all the enter- 
taining. He mumbled along in his stubborn 
way, “like a bee in a bottle,” Sylvia said; told 
anecdotes without any point, and gossip with- 
out any chic; and Sylvia listened demurely, and 
helped him on by throwing her careless dadi- 
nage into the mental mill-pond. 

I thought the man never would go. I yawned 
behind my fan, and Remus muttered an excuse 
and stumbled off to bed. 

Mr. Berwick held Sylvia’s hand very close 
as he said good-night, and the minx only looked 
down and begged him to be careful of his throat, 
the nights were so foggy. 

Then she came back and sat down in front 
of the fire, with her hands clasped over her 
knees. 

“Cousin Pen,” she said at last, solemnly, “did 
you ever taste terrapin before it was seasoned?” 

“I—ah—oh, yes, I believe so,” I answered, 
somewhat bewildered; “but why ——-” 
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“Tt doesn’t taste good, does it? You wouldn’t 
like it for a steady diet?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Ah, I thought so”—with an absent-minded 
air. “Shall I put out the gas? Don’t stumble 
over that stool. Good-night!” and she held my 
face in both her hands and kissed me lightly, 
then slipped into her own room, where I heard 
her humming: 


‘‘An’ ye sall walk in silk attire 
And siller hae to spare, 
Gin ye'll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think of Donald mair.” 


I could not help hoping that Mr. Berwick’s 
tide had turned, although I knew Sylvia’s moods 
too well to argue anything steadfast from them. 
She would like “siller to spare,” and she would 
spend it right royally. 

Luckily there was no Donald in the case, 
unless honest, ugly George Severance might 
take the ré/e. He would have cut off his right 
hand for Sylvia, if she wanted it; but you know 
and I know that women don’t care for such de- 
votion; and Sylvia laughed at him, and pitied 
him, looking upon him as a convenient append- 
age to life—as a Fortunatus’s purse of friend- 
ship, into which she could thrust her hand at 
any time and take out service or sympathy. 
She had known him “a thousand and one 
years,” she said, carelessly— she “couldn’t do 
without George.” It used to hurt me to see her 
stab him, trample on him, as though he had no 
sense or sensitiveness, just because she could, 
I suppose. Men and women are all born ty- 
rants, but the weaker goes to the wall. 

George was clever—there was no denying that 
—but hewasa graceless Bohemian. He had run 
the gauntlet of experience, and come out with 
plenty of scars and little else beside. He had 
tried all the ways of making a living, and suc- 
ceeded in all—that is, succeeded in making a liv- 
ing. Itended there. He laughed at his friends’ 
efforts to lift him into success. It was they who 
were grieved when he failed, and not George. 
He was always agreeable, always entertaining. 
His curly black hair did not drop out like Adam 
Gargoyle’s, who was weighed down by the Jug- 
gernaut, Business; and his soft, dark eyes met 
yours much more fearlessly than Mr. Berwick’s 
who was one of the kings of trade. 

I would not have you suppose from all this 
that I approve of destitute young men, or that 
I uphold George Severance in his recklessness, 
On the contrary, I have always tried to dislike 
him. I confess to a weakness for wealth and 
position, and a timidity in giving countenance 
to any beside our own people—our “nice” peo- 
ple; and when my friends say to me: “I won- 
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der how you can have that ‘ne’er-do-well’ young 
Severance at your house so much,” I confess it 
annoys me. 

But though Sylvia walks rough-shod over 
her friends, she is highly indignant when they 
are assailed by others, and will defend them 
with all the weapons in her armory. So I can’t 
oppose her in this, and I don’t believe, as I 
said before, that George would play the part of 
Donald. Indeed, I doubt much if he ever lifted 
his eyes to Sylvia except in a worshipful way. 
“A cat may look at a king,” you know. 

Of course we love Sylvia like our own; but 
she can not live with us always; she has only 
her tiny income, that is barely sufficient for the 
shabby dresses before mentioned. She won’t 
accept any presents from us; she is so terribly 
independent. And, indeed, it is better so; we 
feel more comfortable all round, and I have 
uses enough for my money, goodness knows. 
Now, it would be so nice to see her provided 
for, and to have somewhere to go in a friendly 
way, and I think Mr. Berwick would make a 
very kind husband, as husbands go. In sub- 
stance, all this was the result of my cogitations 
after I heard Sylvia humming: 


‘‘An’ ye sall walk in silk attire.” 


In the weeks that followed, I felt a special 
Providence working out the ends I aimed at. 
Sylvia was so continuously amiable that I 
thought something must be the matter with 


her mind. Mr. Berwick came very often; he 
took Sylvia out to drive in the Park behind his 
lovely chestnuts, and she, in turn, was as de- 
mure as a Puritan. No more bitter speeches, 
no more frivolity, no more cigarettes after din- 
ner with George. And, indeed, she and that 
young gentleman seemed to have changed 
places. He was always flinging some sarcasm 
at her, which she accepted as meekly as if it 
were a piece of generosity on the part of the 
donor. He never came but Mr. Berwick was 
with us, or had just gone, or was just coming. 
Even the children prattled of Mr. Berwick, al- 
though he never paid them much attention, 
while George was always bringing them cara- 
mels and toys; denying himself a breakfast, 
probably, that he might do so. But nothing 
is so ungrateful as childhood. ; 

I must confess that Mr. Berwick is not a 
miracle of thoughtfulness. As often as we had 
entertained him, he never made the slightest 
return. The value lies not in the gift after all, 
but in the good will of the giver, and Mr. Ber- 
wick seemed to think that his presence was a 
boon all-satisfying in itself—he is not an excep- 
tional man in that respect. He looked at Syl- 
via more than ever, but he made no sign. I 





thought I knew why he hesitated. He was 
bourgeois enough to want a wife who would, in 
return for his money, lift him a few inches 
higher in the social barometer. He was not so 
sure of his own position that he could marry 
whom he pleased. I was curious to see how 
this mental strife would end with both my 
friends, and whether or not they would over- 
come their fastidiousness to please their ambi- 
tions. 

Mr. Berwick was a good-looking man, but 
made up of neutral tints. His dust-colored 
hair and eyes, and his rough-hewn features, 
gave him the appearance of an awkward wood- 
carving, but he was rigid in dress, and had 
mastered the rudiments of Mrs. Grundy’s acad- 
emy fairly. Like so many colorless people, he 
was stubborn as a mule in certain directions, 
and made of himself an ugly block in the great 
conversational highway. But it will not do to 
be too critical of our friends, especially the 
prosperous ones. 

Now, while I was awaiting further develop- 
ments, another mood took possession of our 
eccentric maiden. She was feverishly restless. 
She alternated between fits of despondency and 
periods of bacchanalian gayety. Mr. Berwick 
was much disturbed by this phenomenon of white 
caps one hour and a smooth sea the next, and 
seemed quite unable to trim his sails to meet it. 

George stayed away, for which I was devout- 
ly thankful. I must here remark that he was 
not treated with much respect by our wealthy 
friend, who always looked over instead of at 
him, and seemed to consider him a superfluous 
bit of humanity. He rarely deigned to toss 
him any stray crumb of converse, and would 
cut ruthlessly into his clever talk at all times, 
and George retaliated by turning the conversa- 
tion into channels whither Mr. Berwick could 
not possibly follow. 

Sylvia snubbed Mr. Severance, too, so I don’t 
wonder he began to stay away. But I know she 
missed him—we all did; and it was about this’ 
time that I began to wonder whether Mr. Ber- 
wick would make such an agreeable husband 
after all. 

“Sylvia is going to marry Mr. Berwick!” 
cried Johnny, one day at dinner, in the artless 
manner peculiar to the enfant terrible. 

George, who had happened in that day, 
looked straight at Sylvia, and said: 

“Ts it time for congratulations?” 

She took no notice of him, but lifted her eye- 
brows at Johnny. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Jane did.” 

“Jane is a sybil,” said Sylvia, without a blush. 
“She has told me something I wanted very 
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much to know. The nice Jane!” in a mocking 
tone. 

“What zs a sybil, papa?” whispered Johnny, 
with an awe-struck face. 

Remus looked mischievous, leaned back in 
his chair, and cleared his throat. 

“In order, my child, to do justice to your 
question, it is necessary to give a brief review 
of all the prophecies which have been made 
since the world began, including those of the 
most celebrated sybil of all, Mrs. e 

“My good Fadladeen,” interrupted Sylvia, 
saucily, “don’t trouble yourself. We know all 
about it, and you can give Johnny the benefit 
of your wisdom after we are gone, for Mr. Sev- 
erance is going to take us to the minstrels.” 

“And you have just time to put on your bon- 
nets,” said George, as coolly as if he had been 
prepared for the announcement. 

I refused to go at first, but Sylvia coaxed and 
I consented. Just as we closed the door behind 
us, we met Mr. Berwick coming up the steps. 

“Too bad,” said Sylvia. “We are just going 
out.” 

I was about to propose staying with him, but 
Sylvia pinched my arm, and after a moment’s 
awkward pause he mumbled something to the 
effect that he would walk down with us. In 
fact, he seemed struck by the idea that we 


could or would walk, but he managed to mo- 
nopolize Sylvia and to put his foot through one 
of my flounces, so that none of us were very 
much pleased by the addition to our party. 
When we arrived at the theatre entrance, 
George very gracefully invited Mr. Berwick to 


come in with us. The stupid old thing never 
took any notice of the invitation, but went on 
buzzing some idiotic pleasantry into Sylvia’s 
ear, and while it went on, George slipped over 
and got four tickets. 

“You had better finish your evening here, 
Mr. Berwick,” he said cheerfully, without glanc- 
ing at Sylvia. “It isn’t such bad fun.” 

“TI suppose you are posted in these matters,” 
said Mr. Berwick, with a sneer; but he went in 
with us, after all, and made derogatory remarks 
about the whole performance. 

You would scarcely believe anybody could 
be so rude, and live, but then much social rude- 
ness is forgiven to such gentlemen, in consid- 
eration of their business tact. It would be too 
bad, if we could not strike a balance in some 
such fashion—too bad for Mr. Berwick, e¢ a/.. 

I’m afraid George was a gentleman, in spite 
of his empty pockets; certainly his endurance 
of Mr. Berwick’s peculiarities did not come from 
any respect for Mr. Berwick’s position. 

None of us enjoyed Sylvia’s joke very much 
—Sylvia herself least of all. Her elderly adorer 





had put her on the other side of him, so I could 
only see the plume on her bonnet now and then, 
and the red spot that burned on her cheek; but 
George was as jolly and amusing as possible; 
only I had my mind so filled with the little 
drama outside the footlights, that I did not hear 
half his witticisms. 

When the last break-down had been encored, 
and the curtain dropped on the row of grinning 
black faces, we elbowed our way out, and then 
Mr. Berwick said stiffly, still ignoring George, 
“T’ll get a carriage for you,” and in spite of my 
remonstrances, he found one; but Silvia said no 
word till I was inside, then she refused to go. 

“Mr. Berwick will take care of you, Cousin 
Pen. I am going home as I came,” she said, 
with a defiant ring in her voice. 

Mr. Berwick looked disgusted, but would not 
condescend to urge her, and she slipped her 
hand within George’s arm, and added, carelessly : 

“T could not endure a close carriage to-night. 
My head aches fearfully, and the fresh air will do 
it good. Good-night!” and they walked away. 

I grieve to say that Mr. Berwick did not ad- 
dress a word to me on our way home, save 
“yes” and “no,” when I falteringly tried to 
make talk. 

“Come and see us,” I chirped cordially, after 
I had thanked him for his attention. 

“T shall call on Miss Berton to-morrow 
morning,” he said solemnly, and left me. 

Of course I don’t know what Sylvia said to 
George during their walk, but I could easily 
imagine how she would go down in the dust of 
self-abasement; she always does when she has 
been wrong, and then, by way of compensa- 
tion, is correspondingly disagreeable for weeks 
afterward. 

In the morning she was as serene as though 
nothing had happened. When I told her of 
Mr, Berwick’s approaching call, she said, in her 
old audacious fashion : 

“Delighted, I’m sure. I was frightened to 
death last night,” she rattled on, “lest poor 
George shouldn’t have money enough to get 
tickets for us all. It was stupid of me to draw 
him into such a scrape, but how was I to know 
it would end so?” 

She stood drumming on the window lightly 
with her finger-tips, and gazing idly into the 
street. I wondered if this were sheer selfish- 
ness or only a pretense of it. She did not say 
a word about the rudeness to which George 
had been subjected by her whim. 

Just then James the Silent brought in a 
letter. Sylvia looked at it a long time, and 
went on talking while she played with it, but 
the treacherous red spots came and went in 
her face again. 
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“Mr. Berwick,” said James, reappearing in a 
ghostly fashion of his own, which was very 
Startling. 

Sylvia opened her letter, glanced through it, 
tore it into a dozen scraps, and threw them into 
the fire, then went down stairs without a word 
to me. 

The interview lasted an hour or more, but 
Sylvia came back twirling a magnificent soli- 
taire on her first finger, and held her hand 
toward me with a curious expression on her 
face. I don’t think I was ever so astonished in 
my life. After the last night’s performance, I 
thought my castles were flat. 

“Yes,” said this strange young woman, com- 
posedly, “I’ve done it, Cousin Pen. You see, 
he had this in his pocket all ready, and it 
seemed too bad not to take it when he was so 
very sure I would.” 

“Diamonds are vulgar,” I quoted, maliciously. 

“True; but so is Mr. Berwick. If I accept 
one vulgarity, I may as well take them all.” 

That was a nice speech for Mr. Berwick’s 
promised wife to make, wasn’t it? 

“By the way,” she added, carelessly, “I for- 
got to tell you that I invested all my fortune 
(fortune sounds fine), against your good hus- 
band’s advice, in Blue Danube, a few weeks 
ago, and am now what our mining friends would 
call ‘dead broke.” So I am going to marry 
Mr. Berwick. That’s mercenary enough for 
you, and frank enough for me, isn’t it?” 

I drew myself up indignantly. 

“Mercenary, Sylvia! I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

Sylvia laughed, an uncomfortable sort of 

laugh, and looked at me steadily. 

' “Say that you haven’t been building card- 
houses for the last few months, and I'll beg 
your pardon; say that why don’t you con- 
gratulate me?” she broke off abruptly. 

“I do hope you'll be happy,” I stammered, 
eagerly; “but concerning your money, Sylvia, 
you must not let-that influence you. You have 
always a home here, you know, and——” 

“You know how I feel about dependents,” 
she said, frowning slightly, and then she burst 
out with “You'll have to give me a trousseau, 
and a wedding breakfast, and all the rext. Isn't 
that enough for your generous soul? Let me 
see what I shall have,” she murmured, count- 
ing on her fingers, whereon the diamond shone 
resplendent: “A house, a carriage and horses, 
fine dresses, servants, a name, and—what else?” 
she said, looking round with a bewildered air. 

“A husband!” I answered, sternly, provoked 
at her flippancy. 

“Oh, yes, a husband. I forgot that. 
you, Cousin Pen. And I shall be——” 


Thank 





“You will be late for dinner, if you don’t go 
and dress yourself,” growled Remus at the 
door, watch in hand. “I wonder what women 
find to talk about from morning till night?” but 
when I told him one of the things, he whistled. 

“Berwick’s a good fellow. I hope you’e sat- 
isfied, now.” 

Wasn't that enough to make any woman 
weep? As if 7 had anything to do with it. 

Contrary to my expectations, Sylvia made a 
charming fiancée. She sang for Mr. Berwick 
in the twilight, and listened to his pithless anec- 
dotes with commendable patience. She tried 
to draw him out, and submitted to be choked 
off whenever the Grand Mufti spoke. 

It was all delightful at first—but, oh, how 
tiresome it grew as the weeks wore on! I used 
to be bored to death when Sylvia dragged me 
into the parlors, for Mr. Berwick was not a per- 
son whom you could make “one of the family.” 
He seemed as ill at ease the last day he entered 
the house as he did the first. I occupied the 
time when I was not talking, or trying to stay 
awake, by wondering how Sylvia would endure 
this monotony. I understood now what she 
meant when she asked me if I liked unseasoned 
terrapin. You see, I was willing she should be 
tied to a golden ball, though I would not have 
desired the same position. That is so natural, 
I think. We map out our friend’s future career 
in the broadest lines, forgetting that he might 
not like our chart, or could not at all be guided 
by it. But to go back to the subject of marital 
entertainment. One isn’t obliged to talk much 
to one’s husband—and that is a good thing, too. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Remus, one evening, 
when we had been enjoying one of our brilliant 
flashes of silence, “Severance is coming up to 
dinner. I’ve asked him several times, but he 
has always begged off. What’s the matter? 
It isn’t this fad of Sylvia’s, for he stopped com- 
ing long before.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” I said, curtly. 

“Well, I like Severance, anyhow. Berwick’s 
a good fellow, but he’s tiresome,” which was 
the deepest character-analysis Remus was ever 
known todig. There was a tinge of selfishness 
in his liking for George. Nobody else so near- 
ly matched him at billiards, and he missed his 
game. 

Sylvia was out late that day, and did not get 
in till the soup was off the table. She started a 
little at sight of George, but seemed honestly 
glad to see him. Mr. Berwick had gone out of 
town with some Eastern friends, and I think 
we all breathed more freely in consequence. I 


- don’t know whether Mr. Severance was wittier 


than usual, or whether we had been sated with 
Berwickian platitudes until any change was 
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acceptable, but certainly there was no yawning 
in our little family circle that night. Our two 
young people were measuring swords as usual, 
when Sylvia turned to give George a book she 
had in her hand. He took book and hand 
both, and, looking at the latter, murmured: “Is 
it time for congratulations now?” 

Sylvia’s face turned blank all at once, and she 
stared at the Berwick solitaire. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” absently. Then draw- 
ing her hand away impatiently: “Couldn’t you 
wait till some other time to say that?” 

“It must be now or never—I am going away 
on Friday.” 

“Going away?” I asked, carelessly; for he 
was always running off on some wild-goose 
chase or other; “not forever and a day, I hope.” 

“If there comes a day after the forever, it 
may bring me,” he said, looking at Sylvia. “Col- 
onel Aytoun is going to China on some gov- 
ernmental mission, and he has made me his 
secretary. There is no telling where we will 
fetch up. I may do ‘Yurrup, as our friend 
Mark has it, before I get back. Colonel Ay- 
toun has promised me acceptance for any arti- 
cles I write on the trip, in —— Magazine—- 
sketches, of course—and has hinted at gorgeous 
remuneration. Of course that is all in the dim 
distance, but truly I never felt so grand in my 
life. You may be proud to know me when I 
return—the day after forever, you know”—he 
added, with a tinge of bitterness in his tone. 

“Tt’s bad luck to start on Friday,” piped our 
heir, who was busily engaged in putting away 
a package of candy he had found in Mr. Sev- 
erance’s pocket. 

“It might be for anybody else,” laughed 
George; “but my life was cut contrariwise. 
What would kill another man will cure me;” 
and then we fell to discussing his voyage, and 
did not finish until a disreputably late hour. 
But Sylvia was mute. 

“You will come again before you leave for 
foreign parts?” I said, as we all went to the door 
with him. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps, if I have time. At 
any rate, I won’t say good-bye,” and he ran 
down the steps, and was swallowed up in the 
white mist that was all we could see of the out- 
side world. 

“TI can’t quite realize that George is going 
away,” I said, as I bade Sylvia good-night; 
“we shall miss him not a little.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, looking at me wist- 
fully; and, as she turned, the light glinted on 
something in her eyes suspiciously like tears. 
Somehow, my heart sank. Now that my air- 
castles were in a fair way to become substan- 
tial buildings, with the inconsistency of my sex 





I would fain have pulled them all down. Was 
it possible that Sylvia? but there, what was 
the use of trying to discover Sylvia’s real feel- 
ings or preferences? , 

The next day my new curtains came from New 
York—such frights, that in my disappointment 
I forgot Sylvia and her lovers, and everybody 
else. But the curtains had to be put up—Re- 
mus utterly refused to send for more; and when 
the upholsterer’s men had all departed, I ran 
down to see how the obnoxious hangings would 
look by gas-light. 

It was just “between the lights.” The sun 
had gone down in a glorified sky, and left a 
long trail of crimson splendor behind him. 
Part of it came in at our western windows and 
touched two figures who stood there, half hid- 
den by the lace and satin drapery. There was 
no mistaking George’s tall form and broad 
shoulders, or Sylvia’s delicate silhouette. 

I was almost upon them before I knew they 
were there; but they were too interested to no- 
tice me. I tried to withdraw from my uncom- 
fortable position as eavesdropper; but at that 
unlucky moment the fringe of my dress caught 
in a fragile stand near me, whereon lay some of 
my precious Sévres. I could not disentangle 
myself; I could not risk overturning the table; 
I hated to make my presence known—so I stood 
still. After all, I thought, anybody might listen 
to the inconsequent talk between the two. 

Some careless remarks about the lights and 
shadows on the bay; some criticisms of a new 
book we had been reading; but Sylvia played 
nervously with the curtain tassel, and glanced 
at George in a shy, uncertain way, when he 
spoke, which was quite at variance with her 
every-day audacity; and the color came and 
went in her cheeks fitfully, or was it only the re- 
flection of the cloud-flame outside? 

“You will write to us, of course?” said Sylvia, 
after a long pause, during which George stood 
leaning against the window-frame, with his 
arms folded, and an ugly frown on his face. 

“T don’t know; I shall be a leaf on the wind, 
you see, and until we reach our first port r 

“That will be so long,” murmured Sylvia, 
with a caressing intonation. “What shall I do 
without you, George?” she went on hurriedly, “I 
don’t dare to think how lonely I shall be.” 

He bent over her with a swift, passionate 
gesture that was more eloquent than words. 
“Don’t tempt me,” he said hoarsely. Then he 
drew himself up, and laughed a grave, harsh 
laugh, so unlike him. 

“Pshaw! what a fool I am. You will have 
Mr. Berwick; how can you be lonely?” 

But Sylvia shrank back, and made no reply. 

“You are a born flirt, Sylvia,” Mr. Severance 
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went on softly, his sudden fire all burned out. 
“You can’t have both of us, you know.” 

“T don’t want either of you,” said Sylvia, 
wearily. 

“No, I suppose not. I only meant that we 
could not go on dangling after you in this un- 
certain fashion. Nay, I do Mr. Berwick injus- 
tice—he would not dangle after anybody. I 
am the ugly burr, that clings, despite all efforts 
to throw it off. At any rate, you will do me the 
justice to acknowledge that I love you better 
than anybody else does, Miss Berton?” 

“You have always been a good friend to me,” 
equivocated Sylvia. 

“Well, friendship isn’t exactly the name to 
give to my sentiment,” said George dryly, “but 
we'll let that pass. Did you ever happen to 
think that what is an agreeable pastime to you 
is the fiercest torment to me? I can’t play at 
fast and loose as you do.” 

He paused, but Sylvia stood with downcast 
head, still silent. 

George sighed. “If I had anything to give 
you in exchange for Mr. Berwick’s diamonds; 
but you could not 


‘live in a garret aloof, 
And have few friends, and go poorly clad, 
With an old hat stopping the chink in the roof, 
To keep the Goddess constant and glad.’ 


Well, never mind,” he added gently, “it isn’t 


your fault that I love you, is it? 
do you care so much?” 

I, too, wondered if this was our proud, cold 
Sylvia, who sat with her face hidden in her 
hands, and the hot tears slipping through her 
slender fingers. 

“You do care,” whispered George, holding 
her close, and raining kisses on her hair, her 
eyes, her lips. “You will not send me away?” 
But she drew back slowly, and I suppose George 
read his answer in her eyes, for the light went 
out of his flushed and eager face, and he 
dropped her hands as if they had stung him. 

“T do like you, you know I do, George,” fal- 
tered Sylvia, desperately, “but “i 

“But not enough to give up the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. I understand, but I thought you were 
stronger, Sylvia. If you ever want me I will 
come,” he added slowly. 

“And we shall be friends always, just the 
same?” she said, holding out her hands; but 
George did not touch them. ; 

“Surely—why not? I couldn’t be your enemy 
if I tried.” 

“But you will not shake hands with me,” she 
persisted, childishly. 

“What curious creatures you women are,” 
said Mr. Severance, with an impatient laugh. 


Why, Sylvia, 





“I am not a saint, my dear—/riend; I am only 
flesh and blood, and that is why. I am going 
now, and you. must give my good-byes and 
good wishes to your cousin.” 

And then he was gone, and Sylvia stood 
lookirg out at the wild, wet night that had come 
in at the Gate, and blackened the rose and sil- 
ver of the sky. 

At last I heard Remus outside, wondering 
where the dickens everybody was, and why din- 
ner wasn’t ready, and Sylvia, too, vanished in 
the gloom, and then I managed to free myself, 
and retreat to my room. 

I couldn’t help feeling very guilty as I sat 
looking across the table at Sylvia a little later, 
and I could not help thinking, too, how cruel 
and selfish the most conscientious women can 
be in the deeper affairs of life. Now Sylvia 
would walk out of her way to avoid hurting a 
worm; she would fret herself sick over an ill- 
used dog or horse; but she would throw away 
all the devotion of this Bohemian Bayard as 
carelessly as if it were a waste piece of paper. 
I felt so sorry for George, and a most unjust 
wrath rose up in me against the unconscious 
and unoffending Mr. Berwick. He came home 
the next day, so Sylvia had no time for lamen- 
tation over her lost love, even if she had cared 
to make moan. 

After a week or two we ceased to think about 
Mr. Severance, for the truest word in the world 
of words and the saddest is “forgotten.” Life 
is too short to hold long in our minds either 
heartaches or happiness, and, least of all, our 
friends. So George was out of our little circle, 
and Mr. Berwick took his place after a fashion, 
and Sylvia went about her duties in a sullen 
way—or I fancied so—as if she were bringing 
herself to the consistency of her husband elect. 
That mood lasted until Remus brought in a 
bundle of letters from the office one day. Mr. 
Berwick was with us, of course, and Remus 
threw a fat envelope into Sylvia’s lap, saying, in 
his blundering way: 

“That’s from Severance, I suppose. 
one from him myself.” 

Sylvia crimsoned, and slipped the letter into 
her pocket, and Mr. Berwick looked very cross. 
Indeed, this little circumstance seemed to spoil 
his evening, and, with the inconsistency of an 
ill-bred man, he seemed to consider us all in 
league against him, and conducted himself ac- 
cordingly. But Sylvia could not help showing 
her happiness, and I felt as though we had had 
a resurrection in our midst. 

Of course Remus was just stupid enough to 
comment on Sylvia’s changed demeanor, which 
had the effect of silencing her completely. I 
gave my liege lord such a lecture that night as 


I got 
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no man ever listened to before; not in the hope 
of improving him, but just to ease my mind. 

Sylvia went around for the next week or two 
as if she were in an Elysian dream. She was 
satisfied with everything and everybody, even 
with Mr. Berwick, who had gotten over his 
“miff,”” and the “good” had not worn off our 
young woman before another letter came. She 
read me extracts from them both, and I enjoyed 
them, too, for George was the prince of letter- 
writers; but I began to be very anxious about 
the result of all this philandering, for it could 
not go on forever. Even now Mr. Berwick be- 
gan to urge an early day for his marriage. Cer- 
tainly he was not cut out for a modern Laban. 
But Sylvia had always some ingenious device 
for postponing the inevitable, and Mr. Berwick 
seemed more deeply in love than at first, so 
he gave way before her blandishments. Time 
slips away so silkily that we wake one day to 
find the world itself gliding from our grasp. 

“Now, who could think it has been a year 
since George left us!” I exclaimed, when Sylvia 
had finished reading one of his letters. 

“A year? Oh, no, Cousin Pen!” she said, 
with a startled look. 

“Well, pretty nearly, then,” I went on, quickly. 
“I don’t want to meddle, Sylvia, but how is 
this to end?” 

Sylvia’s visor went down in an instant, and 
she said, coldly: “What do you mean?” 

I was so provoked at her that it nerved me 
to make myself disagreeable. 

“Do you mean to marry Mr. Berwick, or 
not?” 

“I suppose I shall,” carelessly. 

“Well, then, you are treating him very dis- 
honorably, to carry on a correspondence with 
another man.” 

“Anybody could read George’s letters,” said 
Sylvia, defiantly. 

“Then why don’t you show them to Mr. Ber- 
wick?” I asked. 

Sylvia colored, and bit her lips. I went on 
sewing, with as stern a face as I could muster, 
when suddenly somebody dropped down on the 
stool at my feet, and a sleek brown head was 
buried in my lap. 

“T am so unhappy, Cousin Pen!” said a muf- 
fled voice from among my grenadine flounces; 
“don’t be cross to me.” 

What could anybody do with a girl like that? 
We talked it all over then and there, and I was 
won into letting things go for a while—as if I 
could help myself. 

Sylvia’s motto was: “Gather ye rose-buds 
while ye may.” She shut her eyes tight to the 
future.“ I may be dead to-morrow,” she would 
Say, with a heart-breaking little sigh; “let me en- 





joy to-day.” Nowthat she had found Mr. Ber- 
wick really cared for her, she dreaded to give 
him pain, she said, to make a scene; and what 
would have been easy enough at first, became 
a béte noir to her now. 

“T can’t marry him, Cousin Pen,” she would 
groan. 

“Tell him so, then.” 

“T will,” said Sylvia, but she never did. 

When he came in, beaming on her in his cu- 
rious way, like a Buddhist image, she could not 
“screw her courage to the sticking place,” and 
so the diamond still twinkled and flashed on 
her finger, and Sylvia still played at “fast and 
loose” with her lovers. 

One day there came a letter which did not 
seem so satisfying to her. She grew a trifle 
restless again. George was in Europe now— 
here, there, and everywhere. He had fallen 
in with a party of Americans—not the regula- 
tion Americans, he wrote, but really delightful 
people. He was doing famously with his mag- 
azine articles, and had a book in the publish- 
er’s hands for which he was promised success, 
etc. But Sylvia only sighed and looked absent- 
minded. The envelopes grew thinner, I thought, 
and Sylvia rarely read me anything from them. 
And was it possible that Sylvia was growing 
wan and pale for love’s sake? 

“Nonsense,” growled Remus, “you are a sen- 
timentalist, Pen.” 

Anyhow, she shut herself up one whole rainy 
Sunday, and looking down the street, late in the 
afternoon, I saw her, wrapped in her water- 
proof, running across to the nearest letter-box. 

All that evening her spirits were at fever- 
heat. Perhaps because I am a sentimentalist, 
I fancied she had written to George to come 
home, and yet it was not like Sylvia to stoop to 
conquer. We had been together so much that 
I could not help being interested in her. No- 
body could live in the house with Sylvia and 
be quite apart from her influence. If she was 
gay, even Remus smiled in a cynical way; if 
she was glum, it threw a cloud over usall. So, 
in these days of restlessness, I grew as dis- 
tressed as if I were a love-lorn maiden myself. 
And I knew when it was time for Sylvia’s an- 
swer as well as she did; but it came not. 

I knocked at her door one evening, but got 
no response. 

“Have you forgotten that we are going to 
the theatre to-night?” I bawled at the top of my 
voice. “Hurry, hurry!” 

She came out in five minutes looking radiant, 
but she had put on a touch of rouge for the first 
time in her life, and her eyes glittered like Mr. 
Berwick’s diamonds. I was almost afraid of 
her. 
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It was a “first night,” and we were rather a 
large party for one box, so there was some 
crowding of seats. Who should walk in at the 
end of the second act but Phil Drayton, a chum 
of George’s, who had been in Paris for two 
years studying medicine. 

Sylvia looked past him involuntarily, and 
then smiled and shook hands. 

“Just got home last night,” he said, cheer- 
fully, sitting down between us, and thereupon 
plunged into a description of his voyage, to 
which I did not listen. All at once I caught a 
familiar name, and pricked up my ears. 

“Yes, Severance came down to see me off. 
Jolly good fellow, George—isn’t he? He sent 
lots of kind remembrances to all his friends 
here, including you, of course. I suppose you 
know he’s about to be married?” 

Sylvia did not answer, and I hastened to say: 

“Oh, no! that is news to us.” 

“Yes; he is to be married to a pretty little 
girl—with a fortune, too. I was quite smitten 
with her myself—we were traveling together, 
you know; but she fell desperately in love with 
Severance, and he couldn’t bear to hurt her 
feelings, I suppose. George is so kind-hearted, 
you know; and then the family rather pushed 
the thing on. This was an only child, and an 


invalid, so they looked on George merely as a 


sort of magic health talisman—no, that’s not 
fair; I think they really liked him. Her name? 
Nora Corwin. He seems awfully happy, any- 
how. Quite a contrast to another old friend I 
met to-day. He had put his whole purse in 
some wildcat mine, and away it went. Poor 
devil! I never saw such a face as he had on 
when they told him the whole thing had gone 
up. You don’t know how dead the world looks 
to a fellow, Miss Sylvia, when he has staked 
his last hope and lost # 

“Yes,” said Sylvia, under her breath, and 
looking at him intently, “go on.” 

But he stopped short, and turned to me. I 
always thought Phil was another admirer of 
Sylvia’s. 

“Why, that’s all. It was stupid of me to 
bore you with such stuff. What do ladies know 
about mental dice-boxes and the last throw ?” 

“We—know—everything,” said Sylvia, softly, 
and then, in a moment, she smiled in Phil’s 
face, and made some absurd speech which I 
did not hear. 

“Now tell me some mews,” he said, at last, 
turning to me again. 

I did my best, and succeeded so well that 
Dr. Drayton did not leave us till the play was 
over. 

The next morning Sylvia went out to drive in 
the Park with Mr. Berwick, although it was 





storming drearily, and came in breathless from 
the wind, and glistening with raindrops. 

“T have good news for you, Pen,” she said, 
“The wedding comes off three weeks from to- 
day. A select bevy of friends, and ‘no cards,” 

“You are jesting, Sylvia!” 

“Heaven forbid! I am not so sacrilegious 
as to jest about matrimony,” and she threw off 
her cloak and lay down on the lounge with her 
hands clasped above her head. 

“And Mr. Severance?” I asked, hesitatingly. 

“You heard what Dr. Drayton said last night,” 
turning to look at me as she spoke. “No; it’s 
not pique with me, you clever little woman, but 
because there’s nothing else left for me to do.” 

Sylvia was-so queer. She would not dodge 
unpleasant questions even to herself. 

“Yes, I’m horribly jealous of George’s sweet- 
heart, if you want; but I dare say I’ll get over 
it. I don’t expect to love Mr. Berwick to dis- 
traction, but I would be an anomaly in society 
if I did. Now I know you're shocked. I can 
see your virtuous disapproval, even by the fire- 
light. Don’t let us talk of this again, Cousin 
Pen,” she added. “It’s a nice night to bury 
ghosts,” and then she turned her face to the 
wall and lay a long time without saying a word. 


Sylvia was Mrs. Berwick long before George’s 
gay little note came, asking us to pray for him 
in his new condition as a Benedict, and telling 
us he was coming home. 

We went together to call on Mrs. Severance— 
Sylvia and I. Sylvia had on her fine-lady man- 
ner, which is always repelling, and I confess 
that I dreaded the interview; but after we had 
waited a long time the door opened, and a fair- 
haired, Dora-ish little creature came in hurried- 
ly. She looked frightened to death, but when 
she caught sight of Sylvia her face brightened, 
and she sprang toward her. 

“Ts it Sylvia, dear Sylvia?” she said eagerly. 
“T am so glad you came. George said you 
would come ;” and somehow all at once the fine- 
lady airs vanished, and the childish figure was 
clinging to Mrs. Berwick as if they were old 
friends. I soon felt that I was nobody while 
Sylvia was near, although Mrs. Severance 
talked very prettily about her husband’s old 
friends, etc. Sylvia winced every time George’s 
name was mentioned, but her face softened 
when his wife spoke. She was irresistible, this 
dimpled, eager, caressing child, and we left her 
standing at the door, throwing kisses after us, 
with her hair blown into rebellious little curls 
around her face. 

“A pretty picture, Sylvia,” I said, but Sylvia 
looked as if she had been turned to stone. | 
must have been frightened, for she rallied a little 
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“]——oh, it is nothing, only one of my bad 
headaches, you know. Can’t the man drive a 
little faster?” I was glad when I had left her 
at Mr. Berwick’s fine marble steps, and could 
go home to my own commonplace husband 
and my healthy, happy children. 


The other night there was a brave gathering 
in Vanity Fair: fresh dresses and tarnished 
reputations; champagne and shoddy; folly and 
fashion—we all know what such things are: 


‘‘And there was pampered ignorance 
And vice, in Honiton lace; 
Sir Croesus and Sir Pandarus, 
And the music played apace.” 


Sylvia was out, looking like a court beauty, 
diamonds flashing all over her like the bold- 
est Jarvenue of them all; but I knew that was 
Mr. Berwick’s taste. She was only an idol on 
which to hang his votive offerings. And Mr. 
Berwick himself, in a dress suit and white 
gloves, was the veriest travesty of pleasure. 
The American man of business is as much out 
of place enjoying himself at a party as a moun- 
tain squirrel is in a revolving cage. Mr. Ber- 
wick’s prototypes are many, but that doesn’t 
make Aim any the less objectionable. 

We were standing apart from the throng of 
dancers, when Mr. Severance came up with his 
wife. The latter began to caress Sylvia in her 
girlish fashion, at which George did not look 
over pleased ; but Mrs. Berwick and he plunged 
into their old-time clever nonsense, and I was 





sorry to see that both were as eager and inter- 
ested as when they played at lover in my par- 
lors. ‘ 

I wondered, oh, so many times, such foolish 
things, while Mr. Berwick mumbled on to me 
about some far-away topic—it might have been 
Madagascar politics, for aught I know—and 
pretty Nora Severance held Sylvia’s hand, touch- 
ing her own soft cheek with it now and then, 
while her husband and Sylvia talked on and on 
in bewildering metaphor which she did not pre- 
tend to follow. 

“Tt is time to go home, Mrs. Berwick, I think,” 
said my companion, in his rasping monotone. 

Sylvia started, and a shadow passed over her 
face. 

“Whenever you please,” she said quietly. 
“Good-night, little one,” and she stooped to 
kiss the upturned lips. 

It was a pretty picture, but so many ghosts 
stood behind it, and so many shadows fell be- 
fore, that I shivered in spite of myself. I alone 
saw how Sylvia’s whole face changed when she 
turned to George, and I alone knew what pen- 
ance the slow years would bring her. 

Out of an odd corner of my brain came a 
scrap of wisdom from that priestess of love-lore, 
Mrs. Muloch-Craik : 


‘* Marriage must be heaven or hell. Not at first, per- 
haps, for time softens and mends all things; but after 
time has had a fair license and failed, and then comes 
the dead blank, the hopeless endurance, the feeling that 
the last chance in life has been taken, the last die thrown 
and—lost.” 

KATE M. BISHOP. 





MOSE, THE BLACK PIONEER. 


With the rush of wealth-seekers to the land 
of gold, in ’49, came “Mose,” a Kentucky slave. 
His master, whom he accompanied as cook, 


gave him his liberty as soon as they set foot on 


California soil. For thirty years, then, he has 
been a free man. Having lived all this time in 
Sacramento—still his place of residence—he is 
one of its “characters,” known by everybody, 
man, woman, and child. 

The writer recently enjoyed a social hour with 
him in his gloomy shanty on the outskirts of the 
city, hard upon the banks of the American River. 
A little, low building, with moss-covered roof, 
the doors usually barred, and the places which 
were once windows now filled in with straw, 
cart-wheels, rags, old hats and shoes; no chim- 





ney, but many a hole in its top and sides to an- 
swer the purpose of one. Such is the house in 
which Mose, with his dogs, cats, and chickens, 
hides himself from the world, of which he has 
seen, perhaps, too much. A fence of his own 
construction, made of boards interwoven with 
locust branches, surrounds its back entrance. 
This keeps his chickens safely, and affords 
more retirement to the lone proprietor. 

It is not easy to gain admission to the old 
black man’s castle. The instant I stepped in- 
side the yard, a closed door with a dog before 
it confronted. The dog making a furious dis- 
turbance, soon there came a sharp voice from 
the barricaded and guarded tenement: 

“Who’s dah? Wha’ d’ye want?” 
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“Mose, a friend wishes to see you.” 

Presently the door was unbarred and opened, 
when the old darkey, destitute of coat and 
shoes, followed by three cats and a half-dozen 
chickens, with some hesitation bade me enter. 

Passing through the entry—hen-roost as well 
—Mose swept a spot clear, and placing a chair 
on it, said: 

“Dah! You can set down dah, if you want.” 

Not a very cordial invitation, but it was ac- 
cepted ; and while the host was mumbling apol- 
ogies for the weather, old age, poverty, and life 
in general, his visitor was busy surveying the 
apartment. 

On a stove covered with pots and kettles, its 
pipe severed in several places (where a dense 
smoke was pouring out and finding its way to 
the air as best it could through the roof and 
walls), Mose avas cooking and eating his break- 
fast. To picture in detail this sunless interior, 
where is garnered the rubbish of years, were 
too severe an undertaking. Enough to say that 
it serves in the confounded capacities of parlor, 
reception, dining and sleeping room, kitchen, 
woodshed, cats’ nest, chicken roof, and dog ken- 
nel. The chickens do not roost there, exactly, 
but they go no further away than the next 
apartment, the door of which remains continu- 
ally open. 


Having stationed himself before the stove, a 
hen on her nest at one elbow—laying the eggs, 
I suppose, as he demanded—a dog and a mon- 
strous cat interestedly watching the progress 
of the meal; at the other, the hero seemed to 


be waiting for me to open conversation. His 
passive silence was a mark of special favor, for, 
like other distinguished personages, he is not 
always approachable. 

“Mose, I have come over to talk with you.” 

“VYeth, sah.” 

“You get along nicely, all by yourself.” 

“T does de best I can; nobody can’t do 
more ’n dat. I’se jis gettin’ breakfas’—will ye 
eat a egg?” 

“T thank you; I have just heen to breakfast.” 

“Yeth, sah. How high up is de sun now?” 

“Tt is nine o'clock.” 

“What day is ter-day?” 

“Monday.” 

“T don’t like to see dis yer wet spell; it dir- 
ties up de eggs, and dey don’t hatch so well.” 

“T suppose you always have plenty to eat?” 
I remarked. 

Here a rooster stepped up and crowed so 
lustily that Mose’s reply was not distinguish- 
able. A big fish, a ham, and a piece of bacon 
hanging at my back, however, made plain an- 
swer. Beside these, the contents of a large bag 
proved serviceable before the meal was over. 





Mose sat eating out of the kettle as fast as 
one kind of food after another came to his lik- 
ing. The stove was his table; the kettle, his 
plate and bowl. Economy could be carried lit- 
tle further. 

“T should like to know, Mose, where you 
were born.” 

“Yeth, sah. I’se born in Afriky.” 

“In Africa? Are you sure of that?” 

“Yeth, sah. Sez I, one day, playin’ ’round 
in ole Kentucky: ‘Mudder, whar’s I born at? 
Sez she: ‘You come off the coast thousands 
of miles from heah. You was born in Afriky. 
Dey stole us!’ How far off is Afriky from Ken- 
tucky, sah?” 

“It is, as you say, a long distance.” 

“Yeth, dar’s de place. Dar is more colored 
people in Afriky dan in any udder State. What 
business had de white folks to take us away 
from de ole home? Dey said dar was lots 0’ 
hogs in Kentucky, and dey had knives and 
forks stuck into’em. All ye had to do was to 
run up ter one and cut a piece out. Dat wasa 
lie. Black folks was ignorant in dem days. 
Dey b’leved ’em. Jis as ’twas heah in early 
days. Dey said ye could pick up gold all ’round 
wid yer hands. Dat was a lie, too. And lots 
o’ white folks found it out. It’s wicked to ’ceive, 
sah. Some people got sick, dey wanted ter 
come here so fas’, jis from hearing what was 
false. When dey got heah, dey wanted ter go 
back wuss dan dey did to come. Served de 
white folks wid der own trick. I was young 
when I come heah. I don’t feel de age much 
now.” 

This last was added in a tone less decided. 

“How old are you, Mose?” I immediately in- 
quired. 

“T disremember ’zactly, but I specs I’se little 
risin’ o’ a hundred and fifty.” 

Thirty years ago, then, at the age of one 
hundred and twenty, Mose called himself a 
young man. I wanted to consider this point 
somewhat longer, but it was better not to in- 
terrupt or question the crabbed old pioneer too 
closely. ; 

“l’se got a good memory,” he continued. 
“I remembers Lexington when it was jis a few 
log cabins. We belonged to a man named —. 
I’se lived in Lexington an’ Versailles an’ George- 
town an’ Booneville. Booneville’s whar I come 
from heah. I lived on de hill beyond Pierce's 
tavern, on de road runnin’ from New Lexing- 
ton ter Booneville. Missus was purty much in 
years den; I specs she’s dead now.” 

At this point the hen at his elbow announced 
an egg so loudly that the old man had to stop 
and quiet her with a tap of his case-knife. 

“My sister, she lived dah, too. Her name 
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was Perina. I’d like to hear from her, sah. I 
hain’t heerd a word from none o’ my ’lations 
since I come ter Californy. I’se been carried 
*round de world so much I begins ter think I 
don’t know whar I come from.” 

“Your mother must have died many years 
ago, Mose,” said I. 

“Yeth, sah, I hain’t no idea how long it is. I 
*member I laid right down by her side after she 
was dead, and dey couldn’t git me away. I 
*member dat. I losed my ole mudder. I had 
a brudder, too. His name was Bob. -Dey 
called him Robert You see dat chicken 
dah? Well, he sees whar he is, but he don’t 
know how he come dah. I’se trabled so much 
I feel jis’ dat way. When I come ter Kentucky, 
it war a Territory.” 

Here the cats squabbled—a bit of breakfast 
had been unequally distributed. Commanding 
his dog, “Monkey,” to separate the belligerent 
members of his happy family, Mose resumed: 

“Massa had heaps o’ money; but when he 
died he didn’t have nothin’ left. I’se noticed 
one thing, shua: folks what don’t do right wid 
me allus comes to a bad end.” 

This is a firm belief with Mose. 
it frequently and emphatically. 

“It’s bad bus’ness, suah, for a man ter buyand 
ter sell his brudder man. I’se seen de white man 
sell his own flesh and blood. Yeth, sah. I’se 
seen him ’buse his own children, out o’ degree 
—stake ’em down and lash’em wid de cat-and- 
nine-tails till de blood flowed off of der heel. 
Der own fadders done it, sah, wid de children’s 
own mudder lookin’ right on.” 

Mose here became so excited that he raised 
both hands—one holding his knife, the other 
his fork—and held them aloft. Meanwhile he 
looked me straight in the eyes. Sparks of the 
old darkey’s fire in former days, about the blaz- 
ings of which there are so many reports, be- 
came plainly visible. He continued: 

“Did dey read de Bible, sah? No, sah! 
Dis child warn’t allowed ter read de Bible. If 
I had knowed it, it would have done me a heap 
0’ good heah in Californy. 

“Only once dey put me in jail,” he continued. 
“I went down ter Georgetown to see my kin,” 
—any number of aunts and cousins—“an’ dey 
whipped me wid a rawhide, and put me in de 
lock-up. Sez I, ‘I’se visitin’ my kin. Dis 
darkey don’t run away.’ But dey wouldn’t heah. 

“Yes, sah, I recolleck all dem things what 
dey didterme. Half dem folks ain’t livin’ now. 
De judgment won’t let dem people what ’buses 
me live on dis earth. I’ve allus took dat obser- 
vation. A man, heah in Californy, said slavery 
was de best thing. I wouldn’t economical wid 
his conversation—I ’sputed his arg’ment. De 


He states 





clusion was, he struck dis hand wid a pistol butt 
and crippled it. Sah! Dat man was hung! 
Anudder man said I stuck a straw in his eah 
as he was settin’ in a liquor-place. De white 
folks dah lied on me. I see de fellah what did 
it. He wouldn’t b’lieve me, and he stabbed me 
in de neck wid a pair of. scissors—dar’s de 
place now. I never could talk so good since. 
Sah! Dat man died in de gutter! Dat’s der 
judgment, ebbery time. I tole him he couldn’t 
live long. I knowed it well as I knows it now.” 

“Then you don’t believe in fighting, Mose?” 

“No, sah; only in cef defense.” 

“But you have done considerable of it in your 
day?” 

“Yeth, sah; I was ’bliged ter; but fightin’ jis’ 
for fightin’ ain’t right.” 

I was curious to know what religious senti- 
ments found place among Mose’s so lofty moral 
principles. Below is a part of his response to 
my inquiries : 

“Tse been to de Meth’dist church. But it 
don’t make no difference what kind it is ye goes 
ter, providin’ it’s a Gospel church. It’s fightin’ 
makes so many churches. De folks gits mad, 
and say, ‘We'll go off an’ have meetin’ in our 
own party. Dat is de how ob so many kinds 
o’ ’ligeous societies. I’se been ter church good 
deal. I followed de example of de white peo- 
ple, an’ I was a nomical man, in Kentucky. I 
b’lieves in our Savior crucified fur all de nations 
of de people. Long as we are obedient ter 
Him, He'll be wid us, an’ lend us a hand—let 
us have good wages in de promised land. I 
wasn’t baptized, but I respicts dat ar doctrine.” 

“How did you learn about these matters, 
Mose?” I inquired. 

“T never learnt, sah. My knowledge tole me 
de whole of it. It war a gif. To dis day, my 
mind works backwards an’ forwards over dat 
Bible, and I knows I’se right. If I hadn’t 
b’lieved in my Maker, I’d ’ve been done dead 
long ago. Dem folks dat went contrary to my 
*zample’s most ali dead now.” 

Mose attributes his longevity to his good 
works rather than to his excellent constitution. 
I am sorry to say that his views on the immor- 
tality of the soul seem inconsistent with his 
other truly orthodox beliefs. When I brought 
forward this question he gave a peculiar flour- 
ish with his knife, and said: 

“D’ye see dat box dah? Well, I takes a fire 
an’ put on dat box. It blaze way up. By an’ 
by it go down; den a little puff of air an’ it’s 
gone. Whar’s its soul, sah? In de air! Jis 
de same wid a man. When he’s dead, he’s 
dead. His soul leaves him and penetrates 
through de various nations of de people, and 
mixes wid de air. Air is all de heaven dar is, 
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sah. Folks gits heaven out of dere own views. 
Dey don’t know nuffin’’bout it whar a man goes 
ter after he’s out o’ sight an’ hearin’. Folks 
talks too much about dead people. Dey carry 
dar knowledge too fur. If a man dies widout 
dreffle pain, you can say ‘he passed off purty 
pleasant’—dat’s all.” 

“But what about your mother, Mose?” I 
asked. “Shan’t you ever see her again?” 

“How ken I see her? She ain’t ter see; an’ 
when I’se air, I can’t see her if she was. But, 
sah”—here his voice dropped—“I can see her 
now. I seesher in de dream. Many a time 
I’se ’maginationed her in my sleep. Sez I, ‘Is 
dis you, ole mudder—is dis really you?’ She 
wouldn’t answer; den I’d wake up, and couldn’t 
see her no more.” 

Poor old darkey! He has outlived the 
changes of perhaps a century. The places 
where he played, a bare-headed, bare-footed 
boy, his only garment a long shirt, would not 
now be recognizable; but she whom he cheered 
through the long days of toil in bondage, he 
still may see. She comes to him by night as 
he sleeps in his lonely hovel, dreaming of a past 
so distant and dim that it fades when he wakes 
on the morrow. 

Such were my thoughts while the pioneer 
slave made motions such as white people make 
when they are stealthily wiping away tears. 

“T b’lieve de smoke do me good,” said Mose, 
more cheerfully. “It claarifies de eyes.” 

He had now finished his hearty, though 
“nomical,” meal, and his mood brightened. 
Story after story, from the time he first saw the 
sun so hot that it set fire to the grass and the 
fences, down to political reminiscences of Hen- 
ry Clay and other distinguished men that he 
used to see in his manhood, came back to his 
mind, and right merrily he told them. He re- 
members “ consolationable” as well as sorrow- 
ful times on the old plantation. 

Mose used to accompany his old master to 
court, and occasionally sat through a Kentucky 
law trial. It was by this means that he came 
into possession of some very long words, that 
he still uses, altered somewhat by his own philo- 
logical genius. In early days, Mose was fre- 
quently in California courts, attended by the 
constable; he pleaded his own causes, and it is a 
. pitythat records of these forensic efforts havenot 
been preserved. Mose made speeches during 
the late war. Dressed in a fantastic manner, 
and mounted on a barrel in the middle of the 
street, it is said that for originality of style 
his oratory has never been surpassed. He is 
an ardent admirer of Lincoln. His invective 
against Booth calls for words that would reach 
across this page. 





“Dar’s so many races,” said Mose finally, 
“what’s goin’ to be done wid ’em God only 
knows. I specs dey’ll soon be so thick that 
dey’ll have to fight all de time.” 

Preparing to take leave, I presented the old 
philosopher and orator with a sack of tobacco 
—just enough to “ claarify” his eyes a few times 
in remembrance of me. As the dogs, cats, and 
chickens scattered from my path, I remarked: 

“Mose, you ought to marry; you need a 
housekeeper.” 

“Dat aar’s matter of partic’lar taste,” he re- 
plied. “I’se seen a heap o’ trouble between 
married folks. I used to be young and frolic- 
somey, but now I’se gittin’ quite ageable like, 
and I b'lieves I’se best to be sorter quiet. The 
women wants all de ’bedience now days. Yeth, 
sah—but we’re all nuffin’ but greedy worms and 
dust, nohow. So long, sah.” 

I have before me a photograph representing 
Mose ashe nowappears, bag in hand, wandering 
about town, followed by his dog “Monkey”— 
also pictured lying at his feet—in search of food 
for himself and poultry. Until recently he 
used a wheelbarrow instead of the bag. Late 
at night he is to be found creeping slowly 
along the street, from one friendly hotel or sa- 
loon to another. 

His life’s story has been briefly given in his 
own language. There are errors in it, but the 
body of it is undoubtedly true. He may have 
been born in Africa; I am inclined to believe 
he was. His age, of course, he exaggerates, 
but that he is a round hundred years old is af- 
firmed on satisfactory evidence. He was a gray- 
haired old man when he came to California in 
49. Fifty years before that he was a jockey in 
Kentucky running races. 

Mose ought to have a competence in his old 
age, but, imbibing the spirit of the time, he gave 
and threw away his money as fast as he made 
it. During his first years in California he was 
a cook, receiving one hundred and fifty dollars 


a month and board. Afterward, as a boot- ’ 


black, his employer tells me he made, for a 
time, from ten to fifteen dollars aday. He was 
not skillful in the use of the brush, though he 
claimed to excel any of his rivals “when it come 
to gittin’ round de seam.” His eccentricities 
were the attraction. As one old pioneer ex- 
pressed it, “Mose was a circus all in himself, 
those days.” A certain actor used to have his 
boots blacked every few hours in order to catch 
the operator’s laugh. He gave it up, at last, as 
inimitable. Not a legislator came to Sacra- 
mento without making the acquaintance of 
Mose. He “shined” the very pedestals of the 
body politic. Judges, lawyers, politicians—all 
sat in his chair by turn, to witness whatever ex- 
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ploits he might enter into beyond the limits of 
his business. 

Mose’s non-resistant sentiments, now-a-days, 
are deemed not wholly sincere by those who 
knew him in former times. The fact is, he was 
perpetually embroiled; paying no attention to 
distinction of race or color. The slightest ex- 
cuse was enough for a dire battle. Dropping 
his brushes, he would spring into the thick of 
the fray; and never did he come out wanting 
at least the claim to victory. Chinamen were 
his special aversion. If Ah Sin failed to make 
proper obeisance to his black majesty, no mat- 
ter if he were across the street, Mose would 
chastise him on the spot. When the China- 
men began to black boots, he abandoned that 
calling in disgust, and never returned to it. 

Even in this brief sketch it would be doing 
injustice to Mose should I omit to mention the 
fact that he was strongly opposed to the new 
Constitution. He made a speech against it at the 
polls, but such was the enthusiasm of his au- 
dience that little of it was heard. These words, 
however, fell distinctly from his lips: “One 
Constitution is ’nough. If we lose de old Con- 
stitution, I shall feel like a cow dat has lost 





hercousin!” An ugly gash above the speaker’s 
right eye added materially to the impressive- 
ness of his language. The night before, the 
centenarian had overstepped the bounds of 
moderation and peace. 

Mose is of an iron frame, if ever a man was. 
Pioneer slave in Kentucky, pioneer freeman in 
California, for one hundred years he has been 
exposed to all sorts of hardships and perils. 
He has drunk bad whisky enough to float him 
and all his kindred to another clime than this. 
Too often has he been, as he terms it, “ossifi- 
cated.” A marvelously tough relic of the past 
is Mose; he “disremembers a sick day.” It 
cannot be long, however, before Sacramento, 
outside of whose limits he has not stepped 
since he came within them, will miss him on 
his lonely rounds. The spirit of the conqueror 
still clings to him, but, some near day, the 
smoke will not rise from his cabin; the dogs, 
the cats, the chickens, will that morning go 
unfed. _ Mose, the Black Pioneer, will have 
gone to that world in the existence of which he 
had not learned to believe. 

JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





THE WILD-FLOWER SEASON. 


It is a trite saying, but nevertheless a true 
one, that this section of the world in which we 
live is peculiar and distinctive in many ways. 
Mineral wealth, luxuriant vegetation, transpar- 
ent air, genial and balmy temperature—all at- 
test this fact. Nature, at some prodigal mo- 
ment, seems to have lavished her favors upon 
sub-tropical California. Nor, while producing 
fruits of prodigious size and in extraordinary 
variety and abundance—while rearing the stems 
of wheat, corn, and oats to unheard of heights, 
and filling their ears with wonderful store of 
grain—did she forget to add beauty and grace 
of countenance to the more solid charms of 
her person. In the spring-time of the year our 
meadows and pastures literally shine and glow 
with beauty—leagues upon leagues of radiance. 
The bountiful lap of Earth is filled with bloom; 
her breast is adorned with living jewels; she 
is literally smothered with flowers. Such is Na- 
ture’s exuberance in this respect that botanists 
have been compelled to introduce new names 
into their text-books—to christen, in fact, these 
Strange ‘flowerets kissed by California suns 
and baptized in California dews. The world- 





wide sfecies and genera of the flower-kingdom 
are here blessed with new family members— 
productions of or variations caused by sun, soil, 
and climatic conditions. March is the flower- 
month far excellence; central California the 
chief field of its display. Not that other por- 
tions of the State are not here and there be- 
dight with all the colors of the rainbow; but 
not in such lustre and luxuriance as the grass- 
meadows of the San Joaquin and its tributa- 
ries, which, over all their flats, present a wil- 
derness of bloom. The plow may plow them 
down, herds innumerable of sheep and cattle 
crop them close, still their tenacity and vitality 
go to prove that the deep foundations of na- 
ture were not laid for individuals, but for spe- 
cies; and not for the animal more than the veg- 
etable kingdom. But the Papaveracee please 
not the farmer; the Geraniacee grieve him 
sorely; and the Violacee vex his thrifty soul. 
It seems to be a fundamental rule of nature— 
why or for what purpose it were hard to guess, 
but so it is—that utility and beauty can not 
walk hand in hand; that either mind or matter 
must go down; that zesthetics can not coéxist 
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with practicalities, facts with fancies, or cham- 
pagne with shabbiness. The husbandman can 
not fill his gunny-sacks with poppy-seed or 
monk’s-hood, and command as wide a market 
as he can with grain. 

The Pafaveracee, or poppy family, are well 
represented in this State. First and largest, we 
have the Zschscholtzia Californica, whose cap- 
sules are curved, whose flowers are two to four 
inches in diameter, of a bright yellow, shading 
off into a brilliant orange toward the centre. 
Then there is the Platystemon Californicus, or 
cream-cup, whose petals are pale-yellow, and 
whose tints, like those of the Cofo de Oro, turn 
to orange at the centre. Then the Platystigma 
Californicum, with pale-green leaves, and long 
pale-yellow or creamy-white flowers; and the 
Meconopsis Heterophylla, whose flowers range 
all the way from scarlet to orange, glorify alike 
their genus and the fields where they grow. 

Of the buttercup family we have the Razun- 
culus Californicus, its flowers bright-yellow. 
Then we have the Agzuilegia, or columbine, 
with nodding flowers, usually red, frequently 
tinged with orange or yellow; the De/phinium, 
or larkspur, with its tall stalk, and dull-bluish 
velvety flowers; and the Aconitum, or monk’s- 
hood, its flowers also blue. 

Of the Violacee or violet family, there are 
the Viola Adunca, with violet or purple flowers; 
the Viola Pedunculata, yellow, veined with pur- 
ple; andthe Viola Sarmentosa, with small, tiny, 
yellow flowers. 

Turning to other genera, we have the Polygala 
Californica, with flowers of a greenish-white 
hue; the Sz/ene Californica (of the Caryophyl- 
lacee), with its large, deep-scarlet flowers; and 
the Dodecatheon (of the Primulacee, or prim- 
rose family), with a pink corolla. Only some 
of the varieties have been here enumerated, the 
object of this paper being rather to confine it- 
self to such as are more peculiarly Califor- 
nian in their character, and such as are thorough 
representatives of their genera in form and 
color, than to ransack botanic vocabularies for 
a complete and solomonic list, ranging from 
the Calaveras Big Trees to the exotics in a Nob 
Hill conservatory. 

It will not do, however, to dismiss this sub- 
ject without a cursory glance at some of the 
less showy but more useful constituents of our 
pastures; those which make beef and milk, and 
wool and mutton. 

This class is likewise well and strongly 
represented. The Leguminosce muster strong 
in many and frequent varieties of clover. There 
is the Me/zlotus, or sweet clover, with very di- 
minutive yellow flowers, scarcely a line in 





length; the 77ifolium Macrei, with dark-pur- 
ple flowers; the 7. Gractlentum, a pale rose- 
color, and many others, whose modest attire 
may look dingy beside their more gorgeous 
sisters of the meadows, but whose unattractive 
appearance, nevertheless, as it so often does in 
other circumstances, covers a large amount of 
solid worth. Take, for instance, one of the 
most unassuming of the genws—the Medicago 
Denticulata (Anglice, bur-clover), the distin- 
guishing characteristics of which are small, yel- 
low flowers in auxiliary clusters, and spiral pods, 
armed with a double row of hooked prickles, 
This unpromising exterior conceals beneath it 
qualities without which the flocks and herds of 
California would have but a hard time of it— 
in fact could not exist through the long, dry 
months of summer and autumn. The bur- 
clover is the stock-raiser’s best friend. 
Visitors from other parts of the world can 
not understand how stock keeps fat, and in bet- 
ter condition even than on green feed, upon 
seemingly bare, brown plains. The solution of 
the mystery lies in the little dry, prickly, brown 
bur. There is, however, another auxiliary to the 
Medicago Denticulata, and this auxiliary hails 
from the Geraniacee, or geranium family, and 
answers to the name of Lrodium Cicutarium 
in Latin, ad/f/arilla in Spanish, and pin-clover, 
wild geranium, or filaree in English. Stock of 
all kinds are very fond of it when young and 
green, but still more so when it is dry, and in 
this condition it becomes a valuable adjunct to 
the bur-clover, being, like it, licked off the 
ground and places where it has settled, and 
whither it has been blown by the wind. 
Speaking of wild flowers, I have in my mind’s 
eye a level expanse of pasture-land, lying be- 
tween the Merced and San Joaquin Rivers, 
near the two or three empty houses called Do- 
ver, which, for various and multitudinous color, 
kaleidoscopic permutations, and general rain- 
bow effects I have never seen equaled. Thou- 
sands of acres—not hundreds—dotted with the 
orange of the poppy, the purple of the violet, the 
yellow of the buttercup, the pink of the clover, 
the blue of the larkspur, and the deep scarlet 
of the silene, seemed to weave a carpet har- 
monious in color and exquisite in its blending 
and contrasting tints; such as Pan and his at- 
tending satyrs might have reveled and danced 
on to their heart’s content; such as Arcadia 
itself could not have rivaled; while the new- 
risen sun gilded the vivid emerald of the grass, 
and the dew from the recently dispersed mist 
decked every bell and every petal with a dia- 
mond. R V. BouDET. 





